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Preface 


. This book is my contribution to the peace movement in India and the 
region, just a drop to add to the work of those more courageous than 
me at the barricades. They have given their time and sweat so that we 
can live in freedom and without fear. I hope that they will eventually 
triumph. This book is a small gesture of support for them. 

It advances a liberal perspective on security that is relatively 
marginalised not only in India, but in wider security studies in general. 
The book on this account makes for an alternative reading. Since I have 
persevered through the better part of this century, the book can prove a 
useful record of the times seen through the liberal lens. The book can 
provide ballast to the values that are currently under assault from the 
ascendance of extremist ideologies. 

I have taken advantage of my academic readings to examine what is 
happening in the region. With me being Indian, the book is necessarily 
India-centric. Since India is central to South Asia, the book covers 
security affairs in the region. The idea it advances is that India and the 
regional nations cannot get to peace until they ‘Think South Asia’. The 
region must be seen as a whole and its nations and peoples taken as ‘One’. 
There can be no ‘Other’ or ‘Othering’. 

Peace and prosperity go together and therefore peace is a valuable goal. 
Achieving peace requires practicable ideas in terms of peace interventions 
and initiatives. It also involves pointing out the fallacy of dominant ideas 
and the manner these contribute to instability and insecurity. The book 
has articles dealing with both, alternative ideas and critiques of current 
practice. At places it takes a combative look at the manner security is 
handled, participating in a debate with those defending the status quo, 
and at others it suggests ways to advance peace, lending support to 
articulators of and practitioners in myriad peace movements. 

The articles have been grouped in four parts. The theme in the first part 
is National Security. It comprises articles on India’s security predicament 
including nuclear issues, India-Pakistan relations, regional crises, and 
opinions on the controversies over the period. The second part is on 
India’s military. It takes an informed look at the ‘holy cow’, especially 


civil-military relations. The third part is on Kashmir. Even though the 
situation there appears to have improved, the issue still stands between 
neighbours. For the subcontinent to firstly think of itself as one and be 
one eventually, such issues would require tackling. I try and engage with 
how to do this in my articles on Kashmir. The last is on concerns of 
security of India’s Muslims. Since Partition, it has become ‘illegitimate’ 
to think of security in terms of community. It is taken as ‘communal’. 
However, that India’s largest minority has found itself imposed on lately, 
I have tried to articulate that India’s security cannot be at the cost of its 
minorities; indeed the security of its minorities, regional and societal, is 
a must for India’s security. 

I hope the book proves useful in projecting views that are no doubt 
shared by the majority of the attentive public. 


PART I - NATIONAL SECURITY 


A Second Modi-Sharif Meet Required to 
Kickstart Bilateral Talks 


Sun June 08, 2014 

The initiative to get Pakistan’s prime minister over to Delhi, with the 
cover that the invitation was for all SAARC heads along with Mauritius, 
was Modi’s innovative rolling out of the peace agenda. Modi had in his 
campaign projected that his foreign policy will be in the tradition of 
former Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee. 

Vajpayee had a mixed record in handling Pakistan because he was 
not able to rein in the hardliners in his own administration, leave alone 
placate the Pakistan army. As a result India was not able to capitulate on 
his diplomatic initiatives at Lahore, Agra and later at Islamabad. Modi, 
while in a better position to be accommodationist, may be less inclined 
to be so and herein lies what can emerge as the internal contradiction in 
his Pakistan policy. 

Modi’s gesture at the forecourt of Rashtrapati Bhawan takes India 
back to the fag-end of the Vajpayee tenure when the aborted expectations 
from his bus trip to Lahore of five years earlier were revived. In January 
2004, Vajpayee had once again gone across to Pakistan, this time for the 
SAARC summit in Islamabad, to sign an agreement with Musharraf. 

The agreement stipulated that Musharraf would rein in terrorism 
even as India took its concerns on board. This resulted in the composite 
dialogue, originally mooted while Gujral was in charge, finally taking 
off that year. 

It is well known that the Pakistan army had tripped up both Sharif 
and Vajpayee by doing a Kargil on India. The lesson learnt in India was 
that undercutting the Pakistan army was required. This could only be 
done by bringing home to that army the power imbalance with India 
and the potential consequences of that for it and Pakistan. Having fought 
the Kargil war with a caretaker government in place, India set about 
conveying to Pakistan its advantages that Pakistan’s army had taken as 
negated in catching up with India through its Chagai nuclear tests. As a 
result, an intelligence-military driven policy towards Pakistan was put 


in place. 

India tried to set its own house in order in Kashmir all through 2000 
with a period of ‘non-initiation of combat operations’. It continued the 
escalation of the war on the Line of Control that had been extended by 
the Pakistan army through its unsuccessful gambit at Kargil, by including 
non-military targets and targeting of non-combatants. The next year it 
flexed its conventional muscle by a military exercise, Exercise Purna Vijay 
(Total Victory) that took into account the changed nuclear environment 
in the subcontinent. 

While evidence is understandably thin, the loose ends in the official 
narratives of the spectacular terror attacks in quick succession in 2001 
on the Jammu and Kashmir Assembly and on Parliament have given rise 
various conspiracy theories. However, the opportunity of mobilisation 
was used to sweep the Valley floor multiple times of terrorists and to use 
the crisis peaks in December and May to impress Pakistan that it was 
playing with fire. 

Using heightened American pressure owing to their presence in the 
region to make this message ring home, India was able to draw down 
the pressure over the next year, 2003, to culminate in the ceasefire on 
the Line of Control in November that year. The Islamabad agreement 
signified the culmination of the Indian strategy of mellowing down then 
Pakistan President Pervez Musharraf who was also a realistic interlocutor 
with power enough to deliver on promises of ceasing terror. Musharraf 
for his part had US support and a self-image of having stared down India 
in Operation Parakram. This put both Musharraf and Vajpayee in a 
favourable position to start a meaningful composite dialogue. 

In the event, Manmohan Singh, inheriting the process, took it forward 
to a limited extent. Busy with investing politically in the relationship 
with the US, he did not have the political capital left to also take the 
Pakistan process any further than it went. With Musharraf departing the 
scene, he had a ready excuse of lack of a credible interlocutor in Pakistan 
to trot out for lack of progress. This set the stage for 26/11, an event that 
decisively set the clock back. 

With uncertainty gripping Pakistan due to the onset of‘Obama’s war’ 
- the surge in Afghanistan - and the UPA government going comatose 
in its second innings, there are two start points for the talks. One is in 
resumption where the talks not amounting to a composite dialogue 


were let off in 2012 or resuming the composite dialogue. Since the Modi 
government has followed the preceding government’s line of no talks 
without legal redress for 26/11 terror handlers in Pakistan, a composite 
dialogue may not be on the cards. 

In the Vajpayee years, India tried to impress Pakistan that its line of 
pressuring India through proxy war could not work and if persisted with 
would have negative consequences for Pakistan. Had Vajpayee stayed 
another term, it may have been possible for India to make the concessions 
that would have assuaged Pakistan. These would likely have been along 
the lines such as ‘making borders insignificant’ that Manmohan Singh 
voiced but could not follow through on. 

Modi, modelling himself on Vajpayee, is in a position to take up where 
Vajpayee left off. Modi has the parliamentary majority, the nationalist 
credentials, a strong-man image, the need for regional peace to work his 
economic package and likely US support for such initiative in wake of 
its departure from Afghanistan. The strategic balance is also somewhat 
even between the two countries, with Pakistan army believing it has the 
‘full spectrum’ deterrence to be able to take India’s hand from a position 
of relative parity. 

However, India would require being wary of the inherent 
contradictions in its Pakistan strategy. Among the first measures the 
government has taken is appointment of an intelligence czar, Ajit Doval, 
as national security adviser and an upping of foreign direct investment 
in the defence sector. These should not end up heralding a return to the 
strategy of Vajpayee years in which India had first to flex its muscles and 
only then, from a position of strength, proceeding for talks. 

Since Doval now heads security policy, it may also seek, through 
intelligence activism, to create a divide in Pakistan, between the military 
and civilians, between the hardliners and liberals and between the 
religious extremists and the liberals. This may be good strategy to see off 
Pakistan finally on its way downhill, but India has been deterred from 
following through with it thus far owing to believing that it could not 
itself escape repercussions. If election rhetoric and the BJP’s longstanding 
position on the Congress weakness on defence is any guide, India may 
well end up in a replay of the Vajpayee years. Pakistan’s reaction, that 
can predictably be expected to be military-led, would have uncertain 
consequences for Modi’s grand strategy of regional peace in order to 


work his economic agenda. 

Modi would require to clarify in his own mind what he seeks. 
Thereafter, taking the bull by the horns may be required. Pakistan’s 
emphasis on ‘meaningful’ engagement and not talks for the sake of 
talks will alone get India’s strategy out of its cul-de-sac. Any warming- 
up calisthenics between the two security establishments can create facts 
on the ground with potential to upturn any will for conflict resolution. 
A good beginning would be for the two foreign secretaries to agree to 
resume the composite dialogue, instead of merely restarting the rounds 
of talks. This could be formally announced in the meeting of the two 
prime ministers when they meet in New York at the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

http://www.thecitizen.in/a-second-modi-sharif-meet- 

required-to-kickstart-bilateral-talks/ 


What Mr. Doval as NSA means for Indian 
National Security 


Sun Jun 01, 2014 

With Mr. Ajit Doval poised to take charge as national security adviser, 
India has placed its cards on the table. After a lifetime in the “trade”, 
as intelligence practitioners affectionately call their craft universally, 
Mr. Doval cannot be expected to change his spots. He can therefore be 
expected to concentrate on what he is best at: covert operations. 

Breathless biographies in the media suggest he has had a hand in out¬ 
manoeuvring Mizo and Sikh extremists. He is also credited with Kuka 
Parray turning coat in Kashmir. He had a role in the Kandahar exchange. 
In retirement, he has run a well-funded think tank that came up in the 
heart of Delhi’s diplomatic enclave. 

What these hagiographies don’t tell is also equally significant. The 
think tank organised “vimarshas” that began with vedic recitations in 
Sanskrit. It has been linked with helping organise the BJP campaign that 
has swept it to power. There is little to take amiss in this. Conservative 
think tanks can be expected to help steer conservative parties to power. 
That Mr. Doval did this successfully is to his credit. However, as any 
cyber denizen knows, the BJP campaign gained speed with a cyber 
disinformation campaign, especially thinly disguised “black propaganda” 
directed at discrediting in particular the Gandhis. This suggests a 
masterly intelligence hand well-versed with “dirty tricks” behind it. By 
no means does the needle point to Mr. Doval. But then the jury needs 
to stay out longer on this. And, in all fairness, in contrast to Mr. Amit 
Shah’s doings in UP, that in one commentator’s well argued case, have 
resulted in the communal polarisation in UP and Bihar that buoyed the 
BJP to power, this is almost benign. 

But the main reservation here is on the role of the top leadership of 
the intelligence fraternity in the early and mid-2000s. Since Mr. Doval 
was part of this august grouping, he cannot escape accountability and in 
that a share of the blame. 

The fact is that the nefarious strategy of painting India’s minority as 


a fifth column lending itself to the expansion of the Pakistani proxy war 
from Kashmir to the Indian hinterland was thought up and implemented 
at a time when Mr. Doval was in the chair first as Special Director IB, 
under the first NDA regime, and later as Director IB under the first 
Manmohan Singh tenure. 

Since Intelligence Bureau cannot but know the truth, even if Mr. 
Doval did not think up this strategy, to what extent did he exert to 
end it in first place and second to reverse it by putting behind bars the 
Hindutva activists, such as Aseemanand, who participated in it is a moot 
question. 

It bears recall that the strategy was in full play in the run up to the 
“Shining India” campaign of the BJP. The idea was to suggest an India 
under siege from an expansion in Pakistan’s proxy war and BJP as the 
only party capable of pulling it out. Since the unwritten ceasefire of 
November 2003, cemented in an agreement at Islamabad in January 
2004, signified a positive start in J&K, the ISI bogey was then redirected 
to place India’s minority on the defensive. In Gujarat, it is by now well- 
established that the campaign, under the tutelage of Mr. Amit Shah, was 
aimed at embellishing the “56 inch” chest of the provincial strongman 
there: Mr. Modi. Since the strategy was carried out by Hindutva 
footsoldiers, including those in khaki such as Mr. Vanzara, as a masterly 
“black” operation, it also bears an intelligence stamp. The Gujarat IB 
head then who went on to hold Doval’s chair later as special director 
in IB, has been linked with the operation. Mr. Doval at the apex of the 
intelligence community then cannot but have known of the authorship. 
That the IB did not distinguish itself in the period, suggests not so much 
incompetence, but, at the least, indifference, and, more dangerously, 
complicity. 

As far as Mr. Doval’s intervention in Kashmir is concerned, media 
hype has it that it helped turn round the insurgency. Kuka Parray was 
the epitome of a “divide and rule” initiative in which the “Ikhwan” was 
created to undercut the pro-Pakistan Hizbul Mujahedeen which by mid¬ 
nineties had successfully displaced the Kashmiri nationalist JKLF. It 
cleared the way for the dominance of Pakistani groups such as Lashkar 
thereafter. The advantage for India was to discredit the insurgency as 
externally inspired and therefore legitimised Indian political inaction. 
Further, once the proxy war dimension had been crucially established, 


it could be expanded by intelligence operations that expanded the 
“ISI footprint” into the rest of India. That the shadow of intelligence 
operations continues over certain episodes such as the Ansals Plaza 
killings and, more critically, the Parliament attack, is suggestive of an 
intelligence-led Indian strategy. This was to enable a shift to a hard line 
that included diplomatic coercion through a military mobilisation in case 
Pakistan proved unresponsive to India’s diplomatic initiatives such as 
the ill-thought out Lahore peace initiative. In the event, the intelligence- 
dominant strategy succeeded, not only externally but also internally, in 
boxing in Pakistan and India’s minority respectively. 

Given that the only link between the two, the external and internal 
“Other” created by the strategy, is Muslimness, it is clear that at heart 
the strategy was anti-Muslim. It benefited from the Islamophobia that 
marked the times coinciding with the Bush years at the White House. 
Such a strategy cannot only have non-state actors at the core and at helm. 
It is not one that was thought up and implemented with such aplomb 
without state knowledge. That the state remained in stupor, in particular 
its IB, indicates state inaction at best and state complicity at worst. Since 
Mr. Doval is now termed as an intelligence czar, even if he had nothing 
to do with it, it is clear that he as a leader and “intelligence legend” did 
have a hand in setting the internal political and ethical compass of the 
institution and indeed can be taken as a protagonist in determining its 
institutional culture. In this Mr. Doval has failed spectacularly. 

This background is necessary to understand which direction Indian 
security can now be expected to head. Mr. Doval was IB head in the first 
UPA government. His ambit was likely then to have been considerably 
restricted from what it might have been under a second NDA regime had 
the information operation, that the “Shining India” campaign essentially 
was, worked. Incidentally, it was the NDA that had nominated Doval to 
IB directorship by easing out the incumbent then, ensuring that he went 
on premature leave pending retirement, so that Mr. Doval could take his 
place prior to the UPA getting into the driving seat and upsetting the 
applecart. In the event, Mr. Doval was ushered in by the UPA among its 
first actions when it came to power. As an aside, the BJP’s election time 
barbs over the nomination of the current army chief designate by the 
previous government is therefore a bit rich, given its own actions on Mr. 
Doval’s behalf just recounted. Returning to the point, without the checks 


and balances that the UPA placed on him then, not least in the form 
of yet another intelligence man, MK Narayanan, in the NSA chair, Mr. 
Doval today will have the run of the place. 

India by forthrightly nominating Mr. Doval has thrown down the 
gauntlet to Pakistan externally and has sent a message to its minority 
currently cowering under majoritarian triumphalism. The message 
for Pakistan is that it had better take India’s hand outstretched at the 
Rashtrapati Bhawan forecourt or else India will turn the tables on the 1ST 
Afghanistan offers a ready theatre for proxy war. If Pakistan hits back in 
Kashmir then onus for the fertility of the space can only be with Indian 
political inattention over the past decade. In case India’s intelligence 
stupor on the internal front continues, and indeed it will since even the 
Congress when in power could not turn the tide even by appointing 
and giving an extension to a Muslim as IB chief, then the Hindutva 
programme for India’s cultural reset can be expected to proceed without 
check. Clearly, Indian security is in for interesting times. 

http://www.milligazette.com/news/10521-what-mr-ajit- 

doval-as-nsa-means-for-indian-national-security 


http://www.kashmirtimes.com/newsdet.aspx?q=33006 


Modi on the security front 


Friday, Apr 11, 2014 

What will Modi do next? 

The well known wisdom of the Indian voter can still prove opinion polls 
and media speculation drastically wrong. Just as in 2004 when the ‘India 
Shining ‘campaign came as a cropper, Narendra Modi may yet bite the 
dust. However, it is worth anticipating what the BJP may set out to do on 
the security front if it manages to subvert the electorate by cobbling up 
an opportunistic coalition. 

Modi and Manifesto 

Wisely the BJP delayed releasing its manifesto till the last minute to 
make sure that its contents would not affect the personality cult built 
up around NaMo. The manifesto has a few security related elements 
that are likely to vitiate societal, Indian and subcontinental security: the 
building of a temple at Ayodhya; introduction of the uniform civil code; 
the removal of Article 370; and the rethinking of the nuclear doctrine 
respectively. 

But first is a look at Modi’s cryptic remark at the manifesto release 
function stating that his will not be a policy of revenge. This is a loaded 
remark and in itself carries an implied threat. He probably had India’s 
minority on his mind, hoping that his remarks will influence them to 
be milder in their voting patterns towards him and his party. Given the 
mobilisation within the Muslim community, he is unlikely to make 
headway. This will no doubt keep him for the 270 mark even if he does 
manage to cobble up a coalition. This will no doubt put him off further; 
making it is unlikely that he would spare even the sops usually spared for 
India’s largest minority by its secular state under the Congress. 

A poor beginning as this will goad him on to addressing the bullet 
points in the BJP manifesto of concern to India’s minority. First would 
be completing the demolition agenda at Ayodhya of the early nineties 


in which he had earned his spurs as a pracharak. This will also be to 
keep his fellow Hindutva travellers busy while he gets on with the task of 
making India safe for corporate takeover, quite like he did during his long 
reign in Gujarat. The Sangh Parivar’s use of the temple issue to mobilise 
support for itself, will likely increase social tensions across India. 

This will set the stage for the legislative manoeuvring that will 
inevitably attend introduction of the uniform civil code, a left-over from 
the BJP’s earlier stint at the Center. The supposed motivation for the bill of 
ensuring women’s rights will be used to further pressurise the minority. 
Pushing it to the corner will be useful to instigate the hotheads in the 
minority to mount a violent challenge that will then justify a resounding 
crackdown on its ghettos and strongholds. 

The ensuing strong arm methods will be easier to swallow for the 
middle class bent on voting Modi to power to further its economic 
interests. Any reservations in some quarters will be smothered by a 
nationalist build up to remove Article 370. This will no doubt provoke a 
backlash in Kashmir, perhaps just as intended. The army, with its hands 
full restoring order then, will be too busy and well placated with the 
needed powers and military goodies, to bother as to what is being done 
to India’s polity. 

Modi and Kashmir 

Resulting troubles in Kashmir will easily be attributed to the 
resumption of the long predicted Pakistani mischief in wake of departure 
of the Americans from Afghanistan. This will ease the rethinking 
promised on the nuclear doctrine. The first casualty is expected to be 
the No First Use principle. Jettisoning it will not amount to much in 
itself, since in any case Pakistanis find it both less than credible and quite 
unnecessary in light of superiority of India’s conventional forces. But the 
advantage will be in buttressing Modi’s image as a ‘strongman’ and as a 
message to Pakistan to avoid provocation. 

Using the opportunity for a nuclear reorganization, Modi could 
‘kick upstairs’ the current army chief, Bikram Singh, into being India’s 
first permanent chairman of the Chief’s of Staff Committee. Recall that 


Bikram Singh’s bete noire is General VK Singh of ‘DoB’ (date of birth) 
fame, the BJP contender for the Ghaziabad seat. During VK Singh’s fracas 
with the government, the innuendo was that the chain of succession was 
manipulated by the Congress to get Bikram Singh into the chair. As 
permanent chairman of COSC he would be a general without an army. 
It will leave open the army chief’s chair that Modi could fill in with a 
candidate of his choice; thus undercutting the next one in the current line 
of succession, the vice chief General Suhag. These moves, reminiscent of 
the sacking of Baghwat in the early part of the BJP’s last tenure, will keep 
the military quiet while Modi goes about his India reset. 

Way Ahead 

There is a view that such fears are unfounded because Modi may wait 
till he gains a measure of Delhi. He is driven by an economic agenda. 
This will likely be upset in case he privileges security and gets internal 
security vitiated. Therefore, he will bide his time, gain legitimacy with 
developmental work and then when he is set into his second term, he 
could reveal his hand. By then, if the economics works, then he would be 
better positioned with a middle class majority behind him. 

This misses the point that he may strike while hot from his election 
victory. The Hindutva brigade may prove less than patient. He also has 
the earlier precedent to be wary off in which the BJP was swept from 
power after just one term. The economic reforms that promise to be 
more neo-liberal than Manmohan’s may require a dose of ‘nationalism’ 
for being administered on unwilling non-middle classes. This may 
compel an early resort to religious nationalism for stoking legitimacy 
and authoritarianism. There is also the argument that there are checks 
and balances in the Indian system that will prevent his doing a Gujarat 
in the rest of India. This neglects the precedence of Emergency in which 
the civil service crawled when it was merely asked to bend. In any case, of 
his moving either sooner or later, India is in for interesting times in the 
Chinese sense of the word. 

Consequently, Modi’s security agenda would bear watch. Apprising 
ourselves now will be timely in terms of taking the necessary preventive 


measures, in particular ensuring a defeat at the polls. Relying on the good 
sense of the Indian voter is useful towards this end but democracy can 
yet be hijacked. So a final push of a warning such as this is necessary. 

http://www.countercurnents.org/ahmedll0414.htm 

http://indiaopines.com/modi-next/ 


What Did Manmohan Singh Mean by 
‘Disastrous’? 


17 March, 2014 

Cyber space is filled with jokes on the prime minister and his silence. 
Therefore, when he does speak, he needs being taken seriously. In his 
press conference, itself a first time in his second term, he made the point 
that if his successor were to be Modi, it would be disastrous for India. 
The reasoning he gave also needs considering. He said that presiding 
over organised killings in the streets was no way to display strength. 

What kind of disaster did the prime minister have in mind? The 
mention of ‘strength’ in the same breath is instructive. Modi will be out 
to prove his is ‘strong’. He is well aware that killings - not to mention the 
rapes - in Gujarat in 2002 have not served to establish that, as pointedly 
mentioned by the prime minister. The ‘need’ to display and project 
strength is peculiar to right wing extremists. To them, Hindus have been 
emasculated by a millennium under ‘invaders’. Their psychological need 
is to recover and demonstrate their ‘manhood’. This perverse ‘need’ 
prompted the rapes and killings in first place. 

Modi’s playing Nero for the duration presented him, in their mind’s 
eye, as a strongman, creating the space for them to fulfil their ‘need’ 
and thereafter preserving his flock from prosecution. Modi’s quest to 
install the ‘tallest’ statue, of the original ‘strongman’ himself, Sardar 
Patel, is a psychological pointer. It is a separate matter that AG Noorani 
has demonstrated in his latest work on the ‘police action’ in Hyderabad 
that the Luah Purush was himself a Hindu nationalist, and through his 
unnecessary military recourse in Hyderabad, is not necessarily the only 
or best role model to follow. 

India’s strategic culture has been evolving under the influence of 
change in its political culture. The latter has jerked towards the right ever 
since the Congress started flirting with religion since the early eighties. Its 
endeavour to take over the agenda of the right wing, by symbolic gestures 
all through the eighties such as visits to Vaishnodevi by Indira Gandhi 
and the opening of the Babri Masjid locks by her son, boomeranged. 


Unwilling to be outflanked by the Congress, the BJP took up religious 
issues to attempt make out an unbeatable vote bank from the majority 
community, even as it accused the Congress of playing vote bank politics. 
A political culture trending towards Hindutva started impacting India’s 
strategic culture by the nineties. 

This was evident in the strategic shift taking place over the post cold 
war period with India veering towards foreign and strategic policies 
changes, such as opening up to the US and to Israel. Strategic community 
veterans took the opportunity to make their pitch for a more assertive, 
if not a more aggressive India. This is best exemplified in their tutoring 
of an American visitor, George K. Tanham. He was from the think tank, 
Rand Corporation, and in India to make out where India was headed. 
They conditioned his report with their views that India lacked a strategic 
culture, owing to its supposedly Hindu cultural ethos that included a 
non-linear concept of time and non-violence that made it less receptive 
to having a strategic culture. The argument was that since it did not 
have a strategic culture, it needed to get one, particularly since it was 
surrounded by enemies in league with each other, Pakistan and China. 

The principal theme thereafter has been that India is a reactive, 
defensive state. Its political leadership is known for its pusillanimity, 
with its current defence minister derided as ‘Saint Antony’ for tying 
down military modernisation with bureaucratic knots in order that 
another Bofors scandal does not erupt to set back Congress chances. 
The corollary in this strategic perspective that has acquired prominence 
over the 2000s is that India needs a dynamic, ‘strong’, leader. By this 
yardstick, the performance of the Congress princeling in his interview 
with the television strongman, Arnab Goswami, is taken as showing 
him as timid, with another set of internet jokes doing the rounds for to 
the effect of political advantage of the BJP. In contrast, the image of the 
contender, NaMo, is built up as a ‘strong’ leader, the messiah who will 
deliver India to the P5 table; deliver its comeuppance to Pakistan; and 
get China to back off. 

The problem will be when NaMo gets to the chair and takes the 
opportunity to enact the leader that this strategic subculture wishes for 
India. Leveraging Modi’s rise, the denizens of this strategic subculture 
will take over the strategic policy space. Their input will be music to his 
ears. In his case it would be a commitment trap, since he will have to 


demonstrate to himself and his supporters his will-to-power, given the 
image built up for him by the likes of Vanzara, now in Sabarmati jail, 
over the graves of innocents such as Ishrat Jahan. Whereas his ideological 
predecessor in the chair, Vajpayee, blasted India into the nuclear club, 
he, having been foreign minister as early as the late seventies, was aware 
enough of strategic nuances to keep India out of a full scale war in 
Kargil and in the post parliament attack phase. A self-awareness of his 
limitations and knowledge of the deceit that goes into image building 
will push Modi over the edge into mistaking the political utility of image 
of a strongman to being a strongman. 

With India’s growing power at his call and several ongoing arguments 
with its neighbours, ranging from a post US Afghanistan to who controls 
the South China Sea, Modi will create occasion to exercise the power. 
This is where potential disaster awaits India. Egged on by the strategic 
subculture that wishes India to exercise its military muscle in order to 
dispel the mistaken self-belief of an ‘effete’ Hindu culture, Modi may end 
up fancying himself as a regional warlord. In a region that has plenty of 
nuclear tinder, this can prove disastrous. 

The prime minister did not have this in mind when he predicted 
a Modi tenure being disastrous. He was likely instead thinking about 
internal security and stability involving strained relations developing 
between its majority and minority. That is also a likely outcome, since 
it is internal political capital that Modi would be chasing. He will try 
and conflate the external and internal ‘Other’ and presenting himself 
as the difference between Indian weakness and strength, he could well 
bring nuclear contaminated disaster on to India. It is for this reason 
that while it can be assessed that Manmohan Singh is largely right in 
his prognostication, here’s hoping for the sake of India, that he is proven 
wrong. 

http://www.countercurrents.org/ahmedl70B14.htm 
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Ideologues as ‘strategists’ 


Wed, Nov 27, 2013 

It would be entirely fair to intuitively answer the question, ‘Are some 
strategists communal?’, affirmatively. There is no longer any field that 
has not seen the penetration of communal forces in India. The whole 
project of the Hindutva brigade over the past century has been to take 
over India from the inside. This they have admirably succeeded in doing, 
not due to any intrinsic merits of their own, but more due to the partial 
complicity of the Congress party, itself deprived of any vision since the 
departure of Nehru. It is therefore inevitable to find communal forces in 
the seminar rooms of the strategic circuit. 

That said it must be admitted that their presence is not easy to detect. 
The esoteric vocabulary used in discussions of security affairs enables 
them to hide behind a facade as conservative thinkers. Since conservatism 
and realism are in a tight embrace in security studies in general, being 
conservative-realist is perfectly legitimate. This school of thought - 
incidentally the dominant school in international politics - enables the 
communalist sanctuary, keeping their extremist inspiration in religious 
supremacism, sometimes mistaken as ‘cultural nationalism’, largely in 
the closet. There is a case to not only to expose them, but also to oust 
them intellectually since they currently stand poised to take over the 
strategic space with the possible ascent of their gladiator in the political 
ring to power in 2014, Narendra Modi. 

Admitting that subjectivity tends to inform professional judgment 
is only to acknowledge the human condition that renders academic 
objectivity only an ideal. Consequently, traces of ideology can be expected 
to be visible in advocacy. It is possible in certain instances the familial 
experience of Partition may be operative. Their advocacy then needs 
being taken as motivated. Currently, the conservative-realists benefit 
by the presence of their more ideologically inclined fellow travellers 
and are insensitive to this influence. It helps them in their intellectual 
fights with the liberal-rationalists. While most conservative-realists are 
secular and their strategic positions well secured in sustainable strategic 



argument, they are oblivious to their inability to detect and evict the 
ideological canker in their midst. It is only a matter of time that they will 
be disabused of their illusions; and much to their surprise. The problem 
is that this awakening could well be left till too late. 

The effort here is therefore to highlight the influence of Hindutvavadis 
in the strategic community with an aim to prevent their contamination 
of the policy space. Already that is the case. In the policing of the seminar 
rooms, they have succeeded in marginalising liberal-secular voices, who 
have been relegated as ‘activists’ from the ‘higher’ perch of‘strategists’. It 
is now impermissible to question dominant narratives without bonafides 
being called into question and the ‘anti national’ epithet finding its way 
into the conversation. Their influence, combined with and purveyed by 
their conservative realist accomplices, has led to ‘Indian’ strategic culture 
being defined in a particular way. The consequence is in an advocacy, to 
which the state is proving responsive, of over-turning a millennium of 
subjugation to ‘foreigners’ - a period that includes the Muslim presence 
in India. 

Take for instance the advocacy for ‘massive punitive retaliation’ 
in case of nuclear first use by Pakistan. The formulation has eminent 
pedigree, with strategic heavy weights espousing it. However, their 
advocacy was informed by strategic insight and sound deterrent logic. 
The problem is that since their doing so about two decades back there has 
been an increasing possibility of nuclear first use in conflict. Pakistan 
threatens tactical nuclear use in case of Indian conventional attack. The 
latter is very likely as response to a mega terror attack. Resulting nuclear 
escalation could be witnessed. It is here the extremists come into their 
own as avid defenders of the ‘massive punitive retaliation’ logic. They 
believe that while India will survive, Pakistan will be finished. While for 
nuclear wonks this only serves a deterrent purpose, their ideologically 
informed counter parts can hardly conceal their glee when they highlight 
this asymmetry in nuclear punishment between the two states. ‘Wiped 
off the map’, ‘cease to exist’ etc are the revelatory phrases to watch out for 
in such writings. That India will be grievously wounded, if not fatally so, 
to them is not a cause for self-deterrence: self-deterrence being a sign of 
‘weakness’ that needs excision from the Indian (read Hindu) mind and 
culture. It is no wonder there is a thrust for the ‘bigger (thermo-nuclear) 
bang’ since the last one turned out a ‘fizzle’. 


At the conventional level, their engagement is with use of conventional 
forces imaginatively in order to undercut Pakistani nuclear threat and 
avenge terror attacks utilising India’s conventional advantage. While this 
is ordinarily understandable and is a favoured pastime of the military 
for instance, what distinguishes those with communal propensities is an 
avidness to get back at Pakistan and a pronounced blindside to India’s 
vulnerabilities and the dangers of doing so. To them exercise of Indian 
strategic maturity, such as in restricting operations on this side of the Line 
of Control during the Kargil episode and maintaining strategic restraint 
in the face of the Mumbai terror attack, are signs of Indian pusillanimity. 
Such ‘weakness’ is to be exorcised in a bloody tryst, the end of which sees 
Pakistan felled. The favoured phrases are ‘taking the battle to the enemy’, 
‘decisive victory’, ‘proactive’, ‘offensive’ etc. 

It is in sub-conventional discussions that they are easiest to spot. While 
force is an intrinsic part of a state’s repertoire against a challenge to its 
monopoly of force, it is widely accepted that the exercise of such force has 
to be cognisant of the law. The realists would employ the argument that 
not doing so will only exacerbate a state’s predicament. The communalists 
on the other hand go a step further. They wish to use force to demonstrate 
the state’s power and overawe those so subject to its power and glory. They 
accuse that anything less is debilitating for the forces; the ‘one hand tied 
behind the back’ thesis. Their reification of the state as an embodiment 
of cultural power narrowly defined makes even a secular challenge to the 
state incomprehensible and unacceptable. This provides the ideological 
impetus to subcultures in the military and paramilitary to go beyond the 
pale in counter insurgency operations. Such a thesis alone can explain the 
proliferation of unmarked graves across the Kashmiri landscape. It is not 
the doings of a largely secular and professional military, but is evidence 
of episodic dominance of subcultures subscribing to the communal virus 
within it. It can be hypothesised that such subcultures predominate in 
the paramilitary, given the acculturation into (north) ‘Indian’ mores, 
including for instance the propagation of Hindi. 

However, it is in intelligence games that the communal strategists 
are most active. This has virtually been a cottage industry ever since 
Messrs. Vanzara and company, in Vanzara’s own confession, were put to 
enhancing the image of a provincial politician as Iron Man II, the self- 
appointed saviour of the majority against terror intimidation from across 


the border and from within. To communal strategists, India’s Muslim 
minority is a fifth column harbouring, in one fevered imagining, over 
800 sleeper cells. They can be credited with making this canard a home 
truth. The latest instance of their cackle has been over the reference by the 
Congress scion of an intelligence operative accosting him with evidence 
of Muzaffarnagar’s riot-affected Muslims turning to the bogeyman next 
door, the ten-foot-tall and no less, the 1ST One former foreign secretary 
with ambition to succeed the current National Security Adviser in the 
next dispensation in open forum said that India must not sabotage its 
case against Pakistan by referring to home grown, ‘saffron’ terror. 

A major development in the strategic circuit has been the acceptability 
of communalists in seminar rooms. They are up front and unapologetic. 
They even have think tanks of their own with periodic events advertised 
as ‘vimarsha’. This is useful in that there is no need to be hypocritical 
anymore. Secularism being to them pseudo secularism and given the 
intrinsic tolerance in Hinduism, they can only but be secular, there is no 
need for them to hide in the closet or hide their ideology as a skeleton. 
The advance is that a dialogue can now be joined with the credentials on 
the table. The enlightened public can then judge the debate. 

By and large they can be spotted in their rather ‘tough’ approach to 
neighbours, Pakistan in particular, Kashmir, ‘Bangladeshi immigrants’, 
Indian Muslim ‘terrorists’, Congress’ nimble-footedness, ‘pseudo¬ 
secular’ strategists etc. The danger is that the debate is liable to get much 
less democratic in case the elections rustle them onto centre stage. Since 
they would hold the commanding heights of security policy, they would 
be averse to be shown up as emperors with no clothes. It can be hazarded 
that commentators pointing this out, both now and later, will be among 
the first to be frog-marched into silence. To pre-empt this, let naming 
and shaming of communal strategists begin. When ideology colours 
strategy, India cannot expect to be safe and secure. 


http://www.kashmirtimes.com/newsdet.aspx?q=25731 


Implications of a NaMo foreign policy 


Mon, June 3, 2013 

NaMo has spoken. Narendra Modi, in his bid for prime ministership has 
fired off a salvo on foreign policy while addressing the Gujarati diaspora 
in the US. Disallowed from going to the US due to his government’s 
record against minorities, including tribal Christians, he had to rest 
content to discourse via a video-uplink. His main point was that India’s 
is a ‘soft’ policy, the implication being that with a ‘strong leader’ at the 
helm (meaning ‘himself’), India could stride the world stage as a regional 
power and global player. 

He said that while it was alright for the Chinese to have withdrawn 
from Indian territory at Daulat Beg Oldi, why did Indian forces need 
to do likewise when the territory was deemed Indian. The second 
illustration he used for India’s pusillanimity was in the positive vibes on 
ascendance of Nawaz Sharif in Islamabad. He wondered why India needs 
to sup with Sharif when Pakistan had only recently taken back severed 
heads of Indian soldiers at the Line of Control. These allusions to the 
government’s alleged foreign policy missteps, suggest that his would be a 
different foreign policy; an assertive, if not aggressive, one. What would 
such a foreign policy imply for the state and nation? 

That the government is watchful of its flanks occupied by NaMo 
is evident from its somewhat stand-offish approach to the change of 
governments in its two prominent neighbours, China and Pakistan. While 
China has gone out of its way to make India as the first foreign destination 
for its new leader, Li Keqiang, Nawaz Sharif has indicated the promise of 
a new beginning. Yet, India has been reticent in its reciprocation. The 
opportunity could have been used to make bolder strides, but instead a 
‘wait and watch’ game has been preferred by the government, naturally 
circumspect in light of approaching elections and the threat of NaMo 
taking advantage of any ‘soft’ actions it may take. This indicates that the 
NaMo critique is a serious one, and on that account needs fleshing out in 
terms of its implications both internally and externally. 

However, the NaMo position cannot be taken as the traditional 


conservative-realist position on foreign and security policy. The 
conservative-realist impetus in India’s policy has always been strong. 
Sardar Patel epitomised it in the early years. Nehru was influenced by it 
and is consequently termed a ‘liberal-realist’ by revisionist foreign policy 
wonks. Indira Gandhi was once likened by an adversary, Vajpayee, as 
Durga. Rajiv Gandhi was at the helm when India made its first bid for 
regional dominance. The NDA government has to its credit the Bomb, a 
war (Kargil) and a near war (Op Parakram). Likewise this government 
has presided over the largest buildup of India’s security forces since 
1962: the CRPF for internal security and the Indian military’s expansion 
for its China border. In effect, India’s policy can be taken as already a 
conservative-realist one. Therefore, if NaMo is still unimpressed, then 
he obviously intends to take it further, impelled by a self-image as Sardar 
Patel II. Any further, the policy can only be extremist; conservative to 
reactionary. How will such an India look? 

It is a popular myth that foreign and security policies are about the 
external domain. The reality is that factors - threats and opportunities 
- in the external sphere are mustered for internal political purposes. 
Therefore, the more significant drivers of foreign policy lie within 
a polity. Since a NaMo regime in its first tenure will want to self- 
perpetuate in order to remake India in the image of Gujarat, it would be 
more than a reprise of NDA I. Imagine a NaMo hand at the rudder rather 
than that of a Vajpayee. Recall Vajpayee could not dismiss Modi for the 
Gujarat carnage that he otherwise viewed as travesty of ‘Rajdharma’. The 
opportunity in saddle would be to reset not merely foreign policy alone, 
but to use it to reset India. 

Externally, India will have China and Pakistan arraigned against 
India. While this will help warm the US to Modi, NaMo’s preference for 
an India under siege owes to it giving ample scope for raising nationalist, 
if not chauvinist, passions. Nothing can do this better than a ‘clear and 
present’ ‘danger at the gates’. Such false consciousness has political utility. 
It will help with homogenisation of a diverse country, along the lines 
argued for about a century by the right wing political-cultural formation, 
the RSS, the ideological fount and institutional anchor for Modi. 

Pakistan can be expected to respond appropriately by in the very 
least opening up the Kashmir front. Adversarial relations will be used 
internally to bracket India’s largest minority with the external foe. This 


will carry the ‘fifth column’ discourse that made an advent with the 
‘IM’ thesis over last decade to its logical conclusion. If the earlier Murli 
Manohar Joshi tenure is any indication, the ideological forces unleashed 
under the benign watch of an NDA II will use the contrived external- 
internal linkage to gain control not only over the policy space but also 
the imagination. 

Replicating the Gujarat model on a national scale would be to revisit 
Emergency. While then institutions crawled when they were merely 
asked to bend, this time their reaction can only be encouraging of 
authoritarianism, the leadership model of Modi in Gujarat. The million 
mutinies that will be sparked by Modi’s economic model, another import 
from Gujarat, will be subject to the ‘jackboot’. This will further energise 
the ‘one volk, one fuehrer’ thesis of the far right. 

Since NaMo has fired the first shot in the security debate that will 
attend the run up to elections over the coming year, his strike must be 
engaged with. To dismiss it as revealing a mufassil level understanding 
of national security would be to miss the internal implications, to which 
Modi, the politician, is better attuned than foreign policy pundits. The 
conservative-realists who dominate the discourse need to be apprised of 
the dangers of their intellectual wares being appropriated for purposes 
that they have little understanding of, leave alone any control. 


http://www.kashmirtimes.com/newsdet.aspx?q=17842 


Indo-AfPak: Chanakya to the Rescue? 


May 24, 2013 

Close on the heels of Afghan President Karzai’s questioning of the 
Durand Line as border between Pakistan and his country and the defence 
minister of Afghanistan calling for military assistance from India, 
President Karzai arrived in Delhi for soliciting defence aid. Chanakya 
adherents in South Block, where the defence and foreign ministries vie 
for space, and Sardar Patel Bhawan, where the National Security Council 
is located, are no doubt delighted. Finally, they can work Kautilya’s theory 
that states ‘an enemy’s enemy is a friend’ and its Mandala corollary that 
concentric circles ring a state: the first circle of enemies followed by that 
of friends. 

India can now look forward to making Pakistan face both ways, to its 
North and East. This can repay Pakistan for its participation along with 
China in creating a similar dilemma for India, the ‘two front’ problem. 
Incidentally, the latest reference to this perception in India was in the 
recently released Blue Book by China that discusses India. The proportion 
of India’s military might that is Pakistan centric automatically then is 
reduced, enabling partial redressing of the strategic balance by Pakistan. 
To proponents of Chanakya-niti, India by responding positively to 
Afghanistan can tip the scales in India’s favour. 

Incidentally, this option has been India’s quiver now for over a 
decade. The National Democratic Alliance regime had in its initial 
phase attempted to take the ‘Gujral doctrine’ further. The doctrine was 
about reaching out asymmetrically to neighbours, though Pakistan had 
not been initially included. Even so, it was Gujral’s foreign secretary, 
Salman Haidar, who had set the frame that the BJP government could 
take forward. In the event, the Pakistan army sprung an ambush on 
Vajpayee’s Lahore initiative by ‘doing a Kargil’ on India. 

Thereafter, with the aftermath of 9/11 providing a backdrop, India has 
contemplated getting even. The parliament attack provided justification 
while the Baluch uprising provided an opportunity. India’s presence 
as peace-building partner in Afghanistan provided India an access. 


The result was in Musharraf sending in over seven Pakistani brigades 
to pacify the Baluch. Pakistan has raised the issue of nexus that India 
has consistently denied. However, it is no coincidence that two chiefs of 
India’s intelligence of the period today run prominent conservative think 
tanks in Delhi. 

After reminding Pakistan that it lived in a glass house and therefore 
must not throw stones at others, Vajpayee set the frame for the policy 
over the remainder of the decade. The result has been in a dialogue 
process carried forward by the successor UPAI regime, derailed by 26/11. 
The liberal paradigm of economic interdependence soothing security 
concerns underlay relations in the period. In the event, the crisis revived 
the idea of keeping Pakistan unbalanced in order to defuse the tendency 
for strategic activism in its security establishment. This could be through 
using Afghanistan as a springboard. 

The idea owes to the US intent to draw down beginning with Obama’s 
first term. The ‘boots on ground’ thesis made an appearance. It harked 
to the earlier soliciting of India’s troops by US for its Iraq misadventure, 
a request India narrowly managed to avoid. In Afghanistan, the US was 
more circumspect, aware that Pakistan was indispensible and would be 
riled were India to be more visible or militarily proactive. India therefore 
has played a discreet role in training the Afghan National Army, alongside 
its peace-building activities. 

In becoming a strategic partner of Afghanistan, the message to 
Pakistan was that India could up the ante in case Pakistan took to its old 
ways in Kashmir. Pakistan has played with a straight bat in Kashmir. The 
Hizbul Mujahedeen chief, resident in Muzaffarabad, has indicated that 
he has pulled out his fighters from Kashmir. The hiatus however owes 
more to both states holding their breath on the way the dice will turn in 
2014. 

The first shot has already been fired by a leading candidate for the 
prime minister’s post, Narendra Modi, expressing his dissatisfaction 
with both India’s Pakistan and China policies in a video interaction with 
his supporters in the diaspora. This suggests that the Chanakyan idea 
will find ballast during the run up and possible traction thereafter in 
case of a conservative party victory at the polls. It will have the ‘strong 
leader’ - Modi’s term paraphrased - necessary to push it. It therefore 
merits dissection. 


It supposedly has its advantages. The US would not mind a regional 
minder in the form of India stepping up, a role it has through its extensive 
military and strategic interface with India over the past decade assiduously 
prepared India for. To the US, it will prevent a vacuum developing that 
may otherwise get filled by China. Obliging the US will take India 
beyond the de-hyphenation with Pakistan. With China proving difficult, 
through its demonstration at DBO (Daulat Beg Oldi in Ladakh) recently, 
proximity with the US maybe useful, if not indispensible. The downside 
may help keep Pakistan circumspect. The move will signal India’s arrival 
as a self-regarding regional power. 

The pitfalls are apparent. Clearly, what the US could not do for 
Afghanistan despite of its ‘surge’, India cannot hope to: tame the Taliban. 
As for Pakistan being impressed, it would likely resort to reopening the 
Kashmir front. The Taliban will be only too willing to lend a hand. It will 
get India into a regional geopolitical contest with China. Surely, unsettled 
borders are an adequate headache between nuclear armed neighbours. 

More importantly, it would pitch India and the erstwhile Northern 
Alliance versus Pakistan and Taliban. This renewed regional brawl will 
have internal political implications for India in terms of the political 
utility for the right of cornering India’s minority. With elections round 
the corner and prospects of a right wing government reasonably high, 
setting such a stage would be suicidal for the Congress government. 

Therefore, India would do well to keep the disciples of Chanakya 
confined to the television studios rather than allowing them entry into 
policy chambers. 


http://tehelka.com/indo-afpak-chanakya-to-the-rescue/ 


Daulat Beg Oldi: More than a storm in a tea cup 


May 14, 2013 

Daulat Beg Oldi (DBO) has now entered the lexicon. It will, if strategic 
commentary critical of the government is anything to go by, in future 
define the pusillanimity of the United Progressive Alliance (UPA) 
government over its two terms. UPA I had its inaction in face of 26/11, 
while UPA II would be remembered for its dissembling over DBO. Its 
attempts to forestall such criticism by taking the defence budget to over 
two lakh crore rupees, positioning India as the leading importer of 
arms over a five year period, expanding its army by adding a mountain 
corps comprising two divisions, surreptitiously lining up with the US in 
global geopolitics, and opening up high altitude airfields, incidentally 
even at DBO itself, will find mention only in the footnotes. That it has 
successfully managed to have the Chinese revert to their side of the Line 
of Actual Control without much ado will be forgotten. 

The UPAhas created these conditions for itself and also the current face 
off. The ‘grand old party’ has been unable to depart from the Nehruvian 
paradigm of viewing borders: Indian territory is what it claims as its own. 
The maximalist interpretation of where India’s borders lie is deemed to 
have penetrated Indian psyche, constraining India’s diplomatic position. 
Consequently, its negotiations with China have not gone beyond aiming 
to manage the interim till a final settlement. It has been unable and 
unwilling to condition the Indian mindset away from seeing borders as 
lines that can be negotiated. 

India feels it can step back from the Nehruvian border paradigm only 
at this final stage. By a timeline up to end decade, it hopes to have geared 
up militarily. Its nuclear triad in place, offensive capability on the border 
and sea control through the air craft carriers in the pipeline will give it 
the confidence not only to impress China but more importantly to sell 
the inevitable tradeoffs to its people. This is seen as necessary to enable 
the government to convey to Indians that concessions, such as on Aksai 
Chin, are not through fear or coercion but arrived at between equals. 

Also the centre-right ruling party is wary of its flank occupied as it 


is by its conservative challenger, the BJP, not-so-covertly assisted by far 
right formations. The right, claiming monopoly of nationalism, would 
not have allowed the Congress any leeway in terms of ‘concessions’. The 
Congress, tied down by dynastic compulsions, cannot fault the Nehruvian 
legacy. Thus, this binds the UPA and at one remove India . 

The run up to end decade has imponderables: China’s actions being 
one. While China could otherwise have waited till end-decade, it is 
uneasy with India’s US tilt. India, impressed by rising Chinese power, 
has sought to balance against this through forging relations with the US, 
as also a defence relationship in terms of military exercises and arms 
deals. Watching India cosying up with the US, China is sending India 
a signal to stay out of US designs for containment of China by a ‘ring 
of democracies’. The intrusion could alternatively have a lesser aim of 
diverting India while its ally, Pakistan, goes to the polls. 

China knows it has the upper hand at the moment, one set to dissipate 
as India gets its act together. This explains its choice of timing. Its point 
conveyed or, in the alternative explanation, with Pakistan going into 
elections without a crisis on its India border, the DBO intrusion, sensibly 
played down by it, has been retracted. The visit of the Chinese premier due 
soon will ensure that it is confined to history. However, such instances 
will likely recur in case the LAC is not converted into an IB soon. 

It is noteworthy that China’s borders with all states other than India 
and its ally, Bhutan, have been settled. Assuming that Indians cannot 
countenance the concessions negotiations necessarily imply, India has 
held back. Believing that China has a head start in its military and 
infrastructure development in Tibet, India is attempting to catch up with 
border roads, military deployments and airfield construction coming up 
simultaneously in a truncated timeframe. The strategic discourse has 
provided the cover in painting China as a threat and a future India-China 
clash over space in Asia. The UPA has so far been mindful of not being 
stampeded by strategist-manipulated and media-fanned public opinion, 
thanks to a China-hand at the rudder, that of National Security Adviser 
Shivshankar Menon. Over reacting to DBO, compelled by elections just 
over the horizon, can find India replicating the ‘forward policy’, adopted 
in the run up to 1962. 

India has the option of reappraising the assumption. Studies ranging 
from the early one by Neville Maxwell to the more recent scholarly works 


by AG Noorani and Srinath Raghavan suggest that there is more to India’s 
position on the border than the popular narrative of China stabbing 
India in the back in 1962. Political investment is needed in educating the 
Indian public that borders are never self-ordained but mutually arrived 
at. 

This admittedly is easier said than done because DBO has wider 
connotations. What can be expected to figure in strategic discourse 
generated by a right tilting strategic community will be its showing up 
India as a ‘soft state’. The corollary left unstated in sober commentary, 
but circulated uninhibitedly in middle class e-groups, will be that a 
different political order, if not a ‘strong man’, is needed lead endangered 
India to salvage national pride. The Congress, on the back-foot over at 
least half a decade, cannot hope to win the prime-time battle. 

The two agreements on peace and tranquility on the Line of Actual 
Control could not prevent DBO. Neither party can guarantee that a 
future stand-off will not come to blows. There is even the argument that 
the agreements were to buy India time to get out of tight spot the nineties 
brought on by the budget squeeze and Kashmir. Having broken out now 
it can take on China. However, it overlooks China’s advantages. The 
Kargil War in which small scale mountain warfare was witnessed made 
clear that the investment to offset these advantages is prohibitive in light 
of competing priorities. Besides, the ugly nationalism that such border 
incidents ignite hardly helps for sobriety in politics or in reacting. 

Therefore, the alternative option of public education must be worked 
towards, perhaps beginning with inclusion in a party’s manifesto for 
the forthcoming elections. Since both leading parties have a sense of 
ownership of the policy as it is now two decades old, finding a promise 
for such a shift may be difficult, but not impossible. Both had bought into 
a policy that eventually envisages barter. Only, the timing of this needs 
being advanced by half a decade to the very next term of government, 
whichever party wins. They will be surprised to find that the public will 
unlikely begrudge either, enabling India to get out of the Nehruvian bind 
with bipartisan backing. 


http://kashmirtimes.com/newsdet. aspx?q=16664/ 


India’s security under Modi 


14 Apr, 2013 

That Mr. Modi is attempting to get to Delhi is by now no secret. It is 
also apparent that the Congress will find it hard to stay on at the Centre 
for another term. Finally, the third front alternative has yet to emerge. 
Given this configuration, it is well nigh possible that hopes of Mr. Modi’s 
not inconsiderable constituency of support, that includes big business, 
cultural nationalists, well-heeled Gujaratis, traditional conservatives, 
Chetan Bhagat inspired youth brigade, diaspora etc, can yet come 
about. 

His supporters pointto Modi’s recordin Gujaratto make their case that 
this will be good for India’s continuing rise as a power. Their argument is 
anchored in Modi’s personality. To them he has the economic credentials 
to push through the pending reforms that the Congress has been at the 
cusp of for all of its second term but has been unable to deliver. He has 
also kept his state largely terrorism free through resolute leadership 
and can therefore be relied on to take on security challenges, unlike the 
pusillanimity of politicians in general and the Congress in particular in 
face of crises such as 26/11. 

While Modi’s supporters rely on his leadership persona to suggest he 
is the right choice; his detractors point in the same direction to arrive 
at a conclusion to the contrary. To them, Modi, seen as a divisive and 
authoritarian figure, is the problem. To Modi baiters, his ‘record’ in 
Gujarat includes the carnage of 2002 and his culpability. To them it is 
not a case of inaction but active complicity that condemns Modi. 

One question that has not figured so far is: What will be the security 
consequences of Modi’s elevation to PM? To most prosperity begets 
security. With prosperity, resources are made available for security. With 
a firm Modi hand on the security rudder, India’s redoubtable security 
agencies will keep India secure. Unfortunately, the prosperity-security 
link is seldom so easy. 

The internal security consequences of ‘Modi as PM’ seem self- 
evident. A consequence of Modi’s economic policies will likely spur the 


leftist challenge. In replicating the Gujarat model for rest of India, Modi 
will create ‘have nots’ that will with time form a constituency for Maoist 
penetration of the rest of India from their heartland currently confined 
to Central India. 

Modi’s ascent could also see the resurfacing of minority perpetrated 
terror. In the short term, extremist elements will challenge the 
triumphalism of majoritarian extremists. In the broader social context, 
India’s minority has been wary of the rise of cultural nationalists in 
Indian polity. This suspicion of the majoritarian project will heighten its 
minority complex. The spread of Hindutva that was interrupted by the 
Congress interregnum will have a redoubled impetus since this time at 
the helm will be without the restraining hand of a Vajpayee. A defensive 
reaction from geographic and societal periphery may instigate violence. 

Such internal security scenarios will provoke ‘proactive’ steps, 
reminiscent of LK Advani, ‘iron man’ aspirant as home minister in the 
NDA regime. But if Modi’s association with his home ministers in his 
state is any guide Modi’s methods will not be merely suppressive, as is the 
wont of a state. It bears recall that one home minister was assassinated 
in unexplained circumstance and another was in jail temporarily for 
his role in custodial killings. What can be expected is that a permissive 
atmosphere for security forces to be less mindful for citizens’ rights will 
emerge. Intelligence agencies, that have little accountability at the best of 
times, will be much more innovative in cutting corners. The information 
war theme for legitimising such action will be painting of a threat from 
the coalescing of ‘red’ and ‘green’ terror. In short, a vicious circle can be 
predicted on the internal security front. 

On the external security front, the usual refrain has been that right 
wing governments are good for security. They are more mindful of 
security issues and have the tacit respect of security related institutions 
such as the military and intelligence services that traditionally lean 
conservative. Given their image and record, they have a wider berth for 
peace initiatives, a luxury that is not permitted to other parties such as 
for instance the Congress that have to be ever watchful of their flanks 
fearing criticism of ‘sell out’ for such initiatives. 

Yet again the case for either side would be based on Modi’s leadership 
traits. His supporters would point to his decisiveness, claiming that 
India’s response to incidents like 26/11 would be firm and unmistakable. 


His detractors would say that decisiveness in the wrong direction can only 
be disastrous in crisis. The authoritarian streak in Modi will keep from 
diverse viewpoints necessary in strategic decision making being voiced. 
Silencing of dissent will make group think emerge with its associated 
consequences. In a nuclear neighbourhood, exhibiting political will - 
that nuclear deterrent theorists in India so breathlessly require of the 
political decision maker - is not necessarily the best or only recourse as 
strategists advocating political resolve portray. 

It is predicted that the India-Pakistan equations will return to square 
one with the departure of the west from Afghanistan in 2014. In Kashmir 
it is obvious that there is enough tinder awaiting the proverbial spark. 
In case Mr. Modi is tested with a crisis, he would be liable to fall victim 
to his image as worthy Gujarati descendant of the original ‘iron man’, 
Sardar Patel. To distance himself from the choices Congress has made 
in such crisis, he will be liable to privilege the military options over the 
diplomatic. In effect, decisions will be made not by strategic sense in the 
alternatives, but impulses rooted in character traits of the decision maker 
and in the nature of the group that such decision makers bring forth. 

In respect of his prospective government’s approach to China, it would 
be reliant on the foundations being laid under the UPA: deterrence and 
external balancing by proximity to the west led democratic camp. The 
expectation that Modi will prove a liability for the relationship with the 
west in light of his human rights record is false since the west has never 
been known to privilege human rights considerations over its strategic 
objectives. In fact, UK’s actions of late suggest that Modi’s rehabilitation 
is well underway. 

Modi for his part, not needing to wear his nationalism on his sleeve, 
will hardly be coy. In effect, India will overtly bid for frontline status in the 
anti-China front being forged by the US in its rebalancing towards Asia 
currently underway. The difference is that the Congress is getting to this 
position surreptitiously. The upshot will be that a ‘two front’ situation - a 
contingency assiduously being prepared for by the armed forces - will no 
longer be a ‘contingency’. It will be the strategic circumstance for India. 

But security is not only physical. It is also about security of values 
and the kind of nation and state India wishes to be. The last time the BJP 
was in power it appointed a committee to recommend changes in the 
Constitution. Luckily for the country, the electorate denied it a second 


term. This time round there would be greater hurry in saffron ideologues 
to unfurl their ideological agenda. It is easier to push change in a climate 
vitiated by an adverse security condition as painted. Therefore, the 
security threat will not be from without as much from the government 
itself. 

While there are other good reasons for the voter to keep Mr. Modi 
out, security must hereon also figure among them. 

http://www.countercurrents.org/ahmedl4041B.htm 

http://www.kashmirtimes.com/newsdet.aspx?q=15163 


Rescuing Tribal India: The Nagaland Model 


#3505, 5 December 2011 

An army brigade has been deployed for its jungle warfare training to 
Chhattisgarh for the second round. Reportedly it is located closer to the 
forested area than the brigade that had trained there earlier. With another 
such deployment, troops would edge closer to the Maoist ‘liberated zone’ 
as by then there would be enough troops familiar with the terrain and 
the challenge. The decision to give a free rein to them to ‘liberate’ the 
tribals held ‘hostage’ by Maoists in the forests can be easily taken. 

From the preliminary moves underway it is apparent that the option 
is open, subject to the army’s readiness. Though the army is not in favour 
since its engagement in Kashmir continues, leaving no troops to spare. 
The army deployment for training purposes is an internal variant of 
‘coercive diplomacy’ - it is to goad the Maoists on to the table. 

In the interim the window for talks is closing. The Maoists interlocutor, 
Azad, was shot last year. The new state government in Kolkata has 
resumed operations successfully in claiming the Maoist leader, Kishenji, 
after a short ceasefire. Fresh thinking on breaking the status quo is 
called for. Operations to open up ‘no go’ areas do not seem imminent. 
The paramilitary is doing a reasonable job of keeping the areas needed 
for extraction of minerals open, but at a non-trivial cost in lives. The 
companies accessing difficult areas are arriving at an arrangement with 
the Maoists. Maoists have been contained in their hold outs. The only 
ones suffering are the already marginalized tribal communities within 
and in the adjacent region. 

In the meanwhile, the government has extended its tried and tested 
policy of dole to the region, empowering its administrators already 
burdened with the usual development load with another 25 crore Rupees 
per district. This may well end up with contractors, who will pay out 
some to the Maoists as protection money. Glacial operations are set to be 
indefinitely extended. This is good enough for security managers perhaps; 
but not so for tribal communities. They have been squeezed between 
Maoists and the state supported SPOs. The Supreme Court judgment 


on the SPOs has been undercut by the Chhattisgarh state enacting a law 
institutionalizing their employment. 

Then, can the tribal communities be saved? The military option, in 
case mere military posturing fails, has precedent. The clearing of the 
Lakhipather reserve forests off the ULFA in late 1990 and Operation Sarp 
Vinash in Surankot in Poonch district are examples, which involved the 
army setting up a firm base and then moving in. In both cases the quarry 
had fled by the time the army closed the cordon. For Maoists to flee into 
neighbouring areas within time in case of military operations is possible. 
This will leave the resident village communities open to the attention 
of the SPOs, Koya Commandos etc, inevitably part of the vanguard of 
the operation. In case the Maoists are indeed trapped, with the military 
learning lessons from earlier operations, their plight will be worse. Pre¬ 
empting operations would also benefit the state and the military since 
jungle operations are known to consume troops and time, witness the 
operations of the IPKF in late eighties. 

An idea is to apply the ‘Nagaland model’ to conflict resolution in 
Central India. In Nagaland the ceasefire is into its fourteenth year, even 
as talks continue. Loosely applied regulations enable the armed groups to 
coexist with the security forces. A parallel government of the no-longer- 
underground is in place that ‘taxes’ people. The good part is that the 
two sides are not shooting at each other. The resulting peace has proved 
addictive and chances of reversion to internal conflict are receding. The 
talks have been buoyed lately by ideas such as a ‘non-territorial’ or ‘supra 
state’ solution to the major holdup, Nagalim. 

Maoists stand to make gains in legitimacy, visibility and power. This 
may tempt them down the democratic route. This is worth conceding 
for the state in exchange for protecting Indian citizens: their life and 
liberties and restoring a dignified life to the people. The state’s policies 
will get better implemented, with areas opened for development. The 
major gain, as in Nagaland, would be in backtracking being precluded by 
either side. It would make them lose out strategically in terms of losing 
support among the people, who would prefer that peace acquire roots. 
Peace would then be self-sustaining. 

Over the past three years, there has been a lot of ‘talk about talks’. 
The problems of this strategy are that with a dwindling leadership, the 
insurgent groups break up. While easier to tackle, bringing the violence 


to end becomes problematic. The stated intent of the Home Minister 
needs translation into action. The Nagaland model exists. The promise of 
development will be easier to deliver. The elimination of the top Maoist 
leader, Kishenji, provides an opportunity for acting from a position of 
strength. Seizing it would certainly spare India’s tribal communities 
becoming a site for yet another unending counter-insurgency. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/rescuing-tribal-india- 

the-nagaland-model-3505.html 


Compellence, Deterrence or Defence?: Naresh 
Chandra Task Force and India’s Defence 
Reforms 


#3418, 27 June 2011 

Mr Naresh Chandra, former defence secretary, cabinet secretary and 
ambassador to the US, is to lead a task force on the next steps in defence 
sector reforms. His team comprising former chiefs, bureaucrats, military 
technologists and strategists is to begin work in mid-July and complete 
its report in six months. 

Commentators will be undoubtedly rush to inform the deliberations, 
leading to strategic commentary that is likely to get both parochial and 
ugly as the monsoon proceeds. In particular, the face-off between the 
army and air force will be open to exploitation by status-quoist parties 
out to derail any substantial movement. The key issues anticipated to 
figure in the Naresh Chandra task force report are the appointment of the 
CDS, whether this figure would have command or staff responsibilities, 
integration of the service HQs with the ministry, integration of theatre 
commands; professionalization of the defence ministry bureaucrats; 
jointness and higher military education etc. The very constitution of 
the task force suggests its necessity; ten years since the last bout of post 
Kargil reforms. 

Specifically, the committee would need to have a determined 
perspective on how the nation wishes to deploy its military instrument: for 
compellence, deterrence or defence. That would in turn be a function of 
what balance India envisages between the strategic choices: ‘sama, bheda, 
danda, dana’. Defining the latter could be suggested to the government, 
since the former cannot be done without this prior definition. Once 
the issue of strategic doctrine is settled, the restructuring necessary to 
operationalize the doctrine becomes easier. However, the consequences 
of the restructuring maybe missing in the debate. This article, mindful of 
possible consequences in terms of the ‘security dilemma’, seeks to point 
out additional necessary measures even as the reforms are proceeded 


with. 

That the reforms are intended to enhance India’s military capability 
is certain. The logic is that this is necessary to cope with India’s rising 
power indices, its perception of regional and global responsibilities and 
security threats. In this logic, the security situation has changed with the 
rise of China and the possibility of a ‘two front’ situation for India. India 
may be taking measures to enhance its security, but it must be noted that 
these measures would enhance the perception of threat of its neighbours, 
even though India, in its logic, is merely being responsive to prior moves 
of its neighbours. The upshot is an in-built interactive mutual threat 
spiral known in theory as the ‘security dilemma’. 

India needs to be mindful of its neighbours’ reaction which would 
ratchet up the threat India itself perceives. India could choose to be 
complacent about this, believing that higher preparedness brought about 
by the reforms would enable it to cope better with higher threat levels. 
Despite this, the recommendation here is that even as India proceeds with 
the necessary and perhaps long overdue reforms, it needs simultaneously 
to put into place measures to mitigate the consequence in terms of 
security dilemmas for both its neighbours and in turn itself. 

How can this be done? The expectation is that the reforms would 
place India in a better position to engage its neighbours, specifically 
China and Pakistan, from a position of strength. This would be useful 
for Indian self-assurance and help deter the neighbours. The resulting 
engagement, for instance, border negotiations with China and the 
dialogue with Pakistan, would be more outcome-oriented. Materializing 
this expectation would however require ensuring that the power play in 
the background does not get ugly and affect the engagement. 

It is equally possible that increased capability may result in India 
believing that it can do without the ‘give and take’ necessary for amicable 
solutions to outstanding problems. India must therefore alongside keep up 
the engagement structures and processes that are already at work on both 
fronts. Yet, these are not enough in the new post-reform circumstance. 
Additionally, a joint forum for strategic dialogue can be forged with 
both separately, that would mutually arrive at and implement conflict 
avoidance measures, confidence-building measures and over time, 
when greater trust is available, create security architecture conducive for 
cooperative security. 


The advantage of this innovation would be in mitigating the security 
dilemma. Each state can be expected to respond materially and physically 
as necessary, since in the realist logic, capabilities are of consequence, not 
intent. However, the psychological effects of security-related movements 
by one on the other are amenable to amelioration in case dialogue is in 
place where concerns can be ventilated. Essentially, the forum could serve 
to present and explain respective strategic doctrines as non-threatening 
to the other side. For instance, China’s infrastructural developments 
in Tibet, presence in POK and water-related initiatives in the east have 
perhaps instigated the defence reforms in India. The forum could serve 
to bring future such concerns to each other’s attention. The idea is not to 
substitute reforms but to complement them. 

India is likely to settle for deterrence with an offensive bias. Ensuring 
that it is not mistaken for compellence is the challenge. 

http://www.ipcs. org/print_article-details.php?recNo=3449 


After Osama: Should New Delhi Engage 
Pakistan or ‘Wait And Watch’? 


#3372, 5 May 2011 

In wake of the Osama killing, the hawks have carried the day in India. 
In pointing towards possible Pakistani complicity in harbouring Osama, 
they make the point that the Indian initiative of reaching out to Pakistan 
that is currently unfolding will fail. Their ‘I told you so’ discourse will 
likely result in a ‘wait and watch’ attitude by the government. This would 
lead to another year lost in South Asia. 

This time around the initiative appeared more promising with the 
commerce secretaries agreeing on many encouraging measures ranging 
from petroleum products, electricity etc to the more important issue of 
MFN status for India. Prime Minister M.anmohan Singh appeared to be 
investing politically in his gut instincts. Reports were of the government 
having prepared its ground better by networking with the Pakistani 
army, later denied by both sides. 

What will be the implications of bin Laden’s death? The major 
element forming the context is the end game in Af-Pak. The Obama plan 
of beginning pull out in July will gain momentum since the rationale for 
‘hunting Osama’ does not exist any more. Ten years have considerably 
set back the al Qaeda. It has metamorphosed in a manner as to make Af- 
Pak irrelevant. The Taliban, the key player, has not suffered by Osama’s 
departure. Knowing the US may like a negotiated exit, they would drive 
a hard bargain. Pakistan would like to retrieve lost ground by backing 
them. This will ensure the dissipation of US triumphalism on the 
departure of Osama before the spring is out. 

The point emerges that Pakistan has at best lost face. It will compensate 
by increasing its energy in protecting its interests. The US, with elections 
coming up and an economy that continues as a concern, cannot but 
placate it. The ‘wild card’ would be a terrorist reprisal in the US with 
Pakistani connections. This could disrupt the relationship, forcing the 
US to exit the region leaving behind chaos. That it could go this route is 
evident from its departure and the aftermath in Somalia. 


What does this portend for India? In the Indian debate, the hardliners 
want to use this opportunity to pressure Pakistan. There is commentary 
on learning from the manner US conducts its business. They do not mind 
if the ‘wild card’ plays out to Pakistani detriment. It would leave India 
as the key regional power and in charge of containing the consequences. 
This holds appeal since it would give India a role in keeping with its 
stature. 

If all else fails, this approach maybe all that India has left. Currently, it 
may not be very useful since with US pressure found wanting it is hardly 
likely India’s would be more efficacious. Pressuring Pakistan through 
the intelligence game and heightening of military competition has not 
succeeded in conflict resolution. Instead, Pakistan has drawn down its 
nuclear cover more tightly with two quick missile tests, Hatf IX and Hatf 
VIII, over the last month. Debunking the realist prescription first is 
needed to eliminate it as an option. In any case, precedent of squandering 
India’s preeminence in the wake of 1971 does not inspire. 

India must instead be attuned to the counter-intuitive likelihood 
of increased US reliance on Pakistan to bring about a face-saving exit 
from Af-Pak. In comparison, India’s cards in Afghanistan are not strong 
enough to impress. Its utility in reconstruction can be substituted by 
China. Its reach in the intelligence game and the strength of its proxies 
is comparatively weaker than that of Pakistan and is well short of its 
heyday in the Massoud years. Therefore, India must realistically appraise 
the relative power positions, and determine that it needs to work with 
Pakistan than against it. 

This could help save Pakistan. Rhetorically India has accepted that 
this is in Indian interest. But its inability and unwillingness to see the 
peace process through indicates that it has not done enough to put its 
money where its mouth is. The realist expectation that they can handle 
the aftermath of a radicalized state in Pakistan is self-serving. A Pakistan 
in chaos is only good for majoritarian radicals and hyper-nationalists in 
India. India must tune into what its interests are. 

Its aim is to get Pakistan to disengage with finality from Kashmir. 
The possibility of offering Pakistan political space in Af-Pak resolution 
in return for a quid pro quo on Kashmir is past. When the Af-Pak deal 
is through, Pakistan can turn its attention to Kashmir once again. 
Precluding such an outcome should impel Indian efforts. 


On the internal front, India must instead proactively tackle Kashmir. 
In case it is unable to do so by networking with Pakistan due to internal 
political weaknesses, it must at the very least dispel the environment in 
Kashmir that enables Pakistani interference. 

The analysis here that Pakistan has lost only face and not its position; 
which indicates that a ‘wait and watch’ policy spells inertia. Strategy, 
sensitive to evolving equations, calls for capitalizing on the stake of 
ongoing talks that India currently has in the fire. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/after-osama-vii- 

should-new-delhi-engage-pakistan-or-wait-3372.html 


Getting a Peace Movement Going 


March 18, 2011 23:03 

The unfortunate happenings in Japan can have a useful purpose in 
case the fledgling peace movement can acquire momentum. This is the 
time to move from an activist-centered program to a mass based one. 
The events of Japan have had a catalyzing effect elsewhere. The PM 
has already ordered a nuclear safety recheck. Those opposed to nuclear 
power expansion in India, such as the CNDP (Coalition for Nuclear 
Disarmament and Peace) have used the opportunity to drive home their 
arguments against such expansion. The Disaster Management Authority 
is no doubt studying the aftermath, even as it keeps relief teams on standby 
for deployment. Nuclear lobbies interested in the nuclear renaissance 
have been at work dispelling any aspersions on their stewardship of the 
nuclear program. 

Missing in action is the peace lobby. Currently, they are double-hatted, 
also busy with fending of nuclear power expansion, particularly the 
Jaitapur plant. The unfortunate happenings in Japan can have a useful 
purpose in case the fledgling peace movement can acquire momentum. 
This is the time to move from an activist-centered program to a mass 
based one. 

The back-to-back nuclear tests were the spark but there was no tinder. 
As a result there was little societal opposition. Instead the nationalist 
narrative took over, fanned later by the Kargil War. The nuclearists were 
sensible in blostering their doctrinal releases with due genuflection 
to disarmament, even as they shifted the goal posts from ‘minimum 
deterrence’ to ‘credible minimum deterrence’. Their dominance of the 
discourse since, relying on official power, has kept the peace movement 
in the realm of possibility and not quite a ‘happening’ field. 

This is despite South Asia having undergone a near war and a crisis 
after Kargil. The nuclear race, if not an arms race, is one being run neck 
in neck, with a news report having it that Pakistan has ‘edged’ past India 
in numbers. In a variegated program, India remains ahead, having a 
nuclear powered submarine under trials and ballistic missile defence 


system retested recently. 

The somnolence in the peace counter offensive owes to the movement 
lacking in escape velocity. The current juncture of the third blast in Japan’s 
atomic power station and Tokyo being downwind is an opportunity that 
must be suitably leveraged. Directly confronted with the sad images, 
people can imagine what they are in for in case the false god, deterrence, 
were to fail. 

Japan has evacuated a 20 km radius around the plant. Since it was on 
the sea, the displacement has been up to tens of thousands, others having 
left due to the tsunami. The Japanese being traditionally disciplined, the 
images are of oriental calm in face of tragedy and challenge. Transferring 
the disaster template onto the Indo-Gangetic plain would surely focus 
minds, given South Asian densities of population, levels of preparedness 
and suspect social cohesion. 

While rightly the current focus of activists is on nuclear plants 
safety and the shortcomings in the Indian system, such as absence of 
an independent over-watch and safety audit body, there is a need to 
go beyond. The counter attack must move into terrain hitherto-fore 
considered settled due to hegemony of nuclearists. 

Anticipating their arguments would be instructive. Foremost 
would be that India and Pakistan have always waged limited, virtually 
‘gentlemanly’ wars that were at best, ‘communal riots with tanks’. 
Both states have an agreement not to attack each others nuclear assets, 
an agreement that has withstood the test of all the crises over the past 
two decades. Limited War entails avoiding targeting of possible nuclear 
infrastructure, lest it trigger a ‘use them lose them’ paranoia. In case 
of inadvertent conventional strikes on nuclear weapons, the weapons 
are unlikely to go off in sympathetic detonations due to safety features. 
What would result would at best be akin to a dirty bomb, limited to the 
danger zone of the chemical explosive. Besides, India has the NDMA in 
place etc etc. 

The shortcomings of this position need to be brought out. Firstly, the 
wars were in an era when the shared heritage and memories were still 
fresh in memory. Ever since respective religion based nationalisms have 
made advent in mainstream political imagination and the consequences 
are yet unfolding in both societies. Secondly, while the treaty exists, its 
robustness in war is not known. The level of credence given to the treaty, 


particularly in the classified air force doctrine, is not known. As it is, 
the list that is exchanged yearly of facilities is not in the open domain. 
Thirdly, the emphasis on firepower is evident from the number of FICCI 
and CII seminars on the theme and developments in missile field, 
particularly cruise missiles. Nuclear hideouts can figure either explicitly 
or inadvertently in such fire assaults. This could lead to radiation leakage 
from damaged weapons or worse, trigger nuclearised responses. 

The leisurely pace of the peace process that could dispel such concerns 
stands explained in the Wikileaks releases made accessible by The Hindu. 
The lobby against normalization, in which, incidentally, also figures an 
erstwhile NSA, is capable of stymieing the PM’s best intentions. That 
many sections gain from such a status quo, including the nuclear lobby, 
accounts for its strength. 

In light of this asymmetry, positional war needs being launched 
by getting not only masses but the middle classes, who stand to lose 
the most, on board. The counter needs to move from an anti-nuclear 
‘coalition’ to a ‘movement’. It cannot be in isolation of such action in 
neighbouring states. In fact, only together can the counter prevail. The 
Japanese experience is the second, and possibly last, for learning. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/nuclear/an-indian-anti- 
nuclear-peace-movement-3347. html 


Revisiting Intelligence Reform 


4 March, 2011 

The Outlook informs that a report on intelligence reforms is in the 
offing. The review is being done by a government think-tank, taking cue 
from the speech of the Vice President, Hamid Ansari. It has been ten 
years since the Kargil Review Committee-instigated, ‘Gary’ Saxena task 
force report to the Group of Ministers, so the new report is timely and 
welcome. 

The Rajya Sabha chairman had said at the annual RN Kao Memorial 
Lecture a year ago that “there is no reason why a democratic system like 
ours should not have a Standing Committee of Parliament on intelligence.” 
His speech then had come close on the heels of Mr. Chidambaram’s 
talk, ‘A New Architecture for India’s Intelligence’ at the Intelligence 
Bureau Centenary Endowment Lecture. Thus, political India made its 
intent clear that changes in both the internal and external dimensions 
of intelligence were impending. This was understandable since Mumbai 
26/11 had indeed shaken up the security system. With reforms elsewhere 
in place, such as coastal security, it is the turn of intelligence agencies 
that seem to have failed yet again, after Kargil. 

It is being authored by an intelligence ‘insider’, Rana Banerji. He 
made the news a few years ago as a leading contender for the top job in 
the external intelligence agency. The ideas he may have entertained and 
could not oversee may come up in the report, making it one worth looking 
forward to. Saikat Dutta (‘Ghosts who walk’, Outlook, 28 February 2011) 
writes that the whole gamut of intelligence function is being reviewed 
including recruitment, training, covert operations, the operations- 
analyses balance, financial accountability, ethics etc. Though no report 
can possibly recommend against opening up the intelligence domain 
to legislative oversight, the manner and extent of this recommendation 
would be its highlight, given the reservations about reform that may be 
in existence. 

This article suggests the inclusion of a recommendation on ethnic, 
regional and community profile balancing within these organizations. 


The idea can be considered irrespective of whether the Equal Opportunity 
Bill under debate sees the light of day. Since no data exists on account 
of secrecy that understandably attends the intelligence function, that 
this aspect is less than optimal cannot be said outright. However, the 
possibility of certain subgroups not being represented adequately, such as 
Muslims and other groups from certain regions, cannot be discounted. 
The figures, albeit contested, provided by late Omar Khalidi, in his book 
Khaki and Ethnic Violence in India are representative. The remainder 
of this article argues why a greater representation of Muslims would be 
beneficial to the organizations in question and to national security. 

There is a perception of Muslim under-representation to the extent 
of their numbers being negligible to minimal, particularly so in officer 
ranks, as revealed by Outlook in 2006. That there is no policy to this 
effect can be conceded, though the article had suggested that it was 
outcome of an ‘unwritten code’. It possibly owes instead to a lack of 
qualification and dearth of volunteers. The latter is also due to the self¬ 
reinforcing cycle of Muslims not applying under the impression that 
they would not in any case make the grade. Given this, there is a case 
for remedial action. While positive discrimination is not the answer, an 
open recruiting policy may help. Targeting Muslims through an outreach 
to the community, through its leaders, may be useful. The figures for 
police and paramilitary have registered an upward trend since the Sachar 
committee made this suggestion. At officer level initially, Muslims can be 
asked for as deputationists from other organizations, such as police and 
the military. That deserving Muslims would likely seize the opportunity 
can be seen from a Muslim topping the IAS last year and the Indian 
Forest Service exam this year. The Vastanvi episode indicates the focus 
on education and jobs in the multiple communities that together form 
India and the world’s largest minority. 

Why is this necessary? Take for instance intelligence on the terror 
bombings which reveal the handiwork of majoritarian extremists. The 
refrain in intelligence input, magnified through the media, was that these 
were perpetrated by Muslims. However, the discourse in the Urdu press 
and in drawing rooms of Muslim households was to the contrary. It could 
thus have proved to be a timely line of investigation. At a higher level of 
abstraction, the domestication of the intelligence function is important 
for the plural, secular and democratic underpinnings of the republic. In 


case the character of the state is to be changed, it is the closed intelligence 
apparatus that would be the first target. Without checks and balances 
that pervade the system, these organizations lend themselves to such 
takeover. While democratic control of the military has witnessed much 
theorizing, the democracy-intelligence relationship has been neglected. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/revisiting- 

intelligence-reform-3338.html 


What Holds India Up? 


March 01, 2011 17:34 

India has a pretty good rationale for not engaging with Pakistan. It can 
always refer to 26/11, the dastardly attack on Mumbai. It can follow up 
with reference to the slovenly prosecution of the terrorist handlers and 
that the chief mastermind, Hafeez Sayeed, walks free. It can draw up a list 
of such attacks ranging from Mumbai train blasts through the parliament 
attack in Delhi to the bombing of the Srinagar legislative assembly. That 
Pakistan has not rolled back terror infrastructure intending to reuse it 
when the time is ripe on the departure of the US from AfPak makes 
Delhi less inclined to follow up purposefully on its professed preference 
of seeing a friend in Pakistan. India’s position appears justifiable and 
owing to this there is little interrogation separating what it professes with 
what are its actual motivations. 

There are at least two pieces of evidence as to what holds India up. The 
first appeared in the Wikileaks trove on US embassy officials writing up 
their information. A joint secretary in the external affairs ministry is 
stated as saying, “call me a cynic, but even if India were to lop off Kashmir 
and hand it on a platter to Pakistan, they would still find a reason to 
make trouble for us”. In the official’s assessment a deep historical and 
civilisational faultline divides the two states and could at a certain level 
make their differences irreconcilable. 

The second is in the recall of Musharraf of the Agra summit in 
which he alleges that the two political leaderships were closing in on a 
formulation, but clinching of the deal was scuttled by a foreign service 
officer handling the Pakistan desk in attendance. In his words, “There 
was someone from the foreign ministry sitting there named Katju. He 
may still be there, he created a lot of hurdles.” Interestingly, he added, “I 
told Vajpayee saheb before leaving Agra, today you and I have been both 
humiliated because there is someone above us, sitting above us who can 
veto what we decide.” It is no wonder that Musharraf did not receive the 
visa for his speaking engagement in Delhi late last year in the immediate 
aftermath of this interview. 


The two instances indicate that there is a section in India’s deep state 
that is not overly inclined towards Pakistan. The section that is possibly 
less hostile to Pakistan is less vocal. They have certainly be silenced 
after the gaffe in the wording of the Sharm es Sheikh joint declaration 
of 2009. The most vocal proponent, Mani Shankar Aiyar, is unlikely to 
gain any position of consequence, unsurprisingly because of his being an 
Indusphile. 

In the two illustrations, hardline views of diplomats have been 
referred to. Diplomats are the least extreme. What the views of those in 
the intelligence agency are can only be imagined. These views have been 
formed no doubt after observing Pakistani ISI in action and therefore 
they are understandable. Nevertheless, that they would constitute a speed 
breaker if not a hurdle can be imagined. 

Likewise, the Army can be expected to be averse to Pakistan. While 
it may not have an issue with engaging Pakistan, it would be concerned 
were there to be any semblance of concession as part of such reaching out. 
Its position on eminently negotiable issues as Siachen has been described 
by notable Indian civil-military relations specialists as a case of exercise 
of veto over otherwise eminently political decision terrain. 

Within the strategic community are the vociferous Pakistan bashers, 
Indian equivalent of the combative Shireen Mazari. Ever on television 
and through opinion pieces they deepen suspicion. The government with 
limited political capital to begin with can then hardly invest in rolling 
back the tide as prelude to clinching a deal. It is no wonder then that 
India remains without a policy of conciliation. 

It however has a policy of coercion under preparation. While all 
elements are not in place at the moment due to the military make over 
that coercion requires, it is slowly building up through acquisitions to 
the capability. That coercion will be offset by Pakistan relying on China, 
on nuclear weapons and on irregular fighters is a problem that will be 
contended with in due course. Presently, a strategy of restraint caters to 
tide over the interim when India will be able to follow through where 
it left off in Operation Parakram. This means that the future is an 
uninviting one. 

If changes are to be made, then understanding India’s internal 
hold up is equally required. Forever attributing the road block to the 
self-interested Pakistan Army and its notorious ISI is delusional. The 


Pakistani deep state has its reflection in an Indian deep state. Indian 
policy makers, its politicians, are not in a position to overrule the veto 
this exercises on its Pakistan policy. 

Pakistan needs to change for India to be more accommodative is an 
acceptable proposition. However, for India to have to wait it out till then 
makes it a reactive state and is unbecoming of its power credentials. 
India needs instead to bring about the change. This it can only do if it 
can internally bring about a triumph of the liberals. 

This will require political investment, attention and staking of 
political reputations. The over-focus on relations with the US, the 
economy and now with corruption are keeping India from engaging with 
the substantive issue of poor relations with its foremost neighbour. It 
needs to refocus on the core issue. Just as Gulliver, India cannot expect 
to get anywhere if its neighbourhood ties it down. 

Recognising that the problem is not entirely in Pakistan but lies 
within is the first step. 


chowk.com 


Pakistan: Divining a Way 


Washington Post staff writers, Karin Brulliard and Karen DeYoung, 
inform ‘U.S. efforts fail to convince Pakistan’s top general to target 
Taliban’ (31 Dec 2010). They write that, ‘In October, administration 
officials choreographed a White House meeting for Kayani at which 
Obama could directly deliver his message of urgency. The army chief 
heard him out, then provided a 13-page document updating Pakistan’s 
strategic perspective and noting the gap between short-term U.S. 
concerns and Pakistan’s long-term interests, according to U.S. officials.’ 
Since the document’s contents are privileged information, they can at 
best be surmised. The article attempts this and suggests what is unlikely 
to have figured in that document. 

Strategy is usually thought of as being externally focused. However, 
there is a considerable role of internal factors, particularly in regimes 
politically beset. Strategy or prioritization of ‘ends, ways, means’ choices 
is not necessarily a rational exercise to meet external and internal 
‘threats’. Strategic theory has it that strategic elites deploy strategy to also 
preserve their dominance in internal power structures. In the process, 
and secondarily, if external strategic ends are met then that would be 
‘successful’ strategy. In short, strategy’s external dimension is at best 
a rationalization, utilizing the dominant understanding of strategy 
for plausibility. This is the case with regimes of uncertain legitimacy. 
Pakistan provides the best case study for this. 

It is very likely the strategy paper Kayani handed Obama has the 
rationalization. The paper perhaps reflects Kayani’s earlier utterances 
on the India-centricity of Pakistan and its Army. It may explicate why 
Pakistan cannot act against the Taliban due to reasons of lack of public 
support and of troops. Troops are apparently required to dissuade India 
from ‘Cold Start’. Pakistan’s internal security and political stability 
being uncertain, Pakistan cannot open another front and hope to win. 
While US support would be behind Pakistan in any such action, the 
support itself could prove a liability by making the Islamist counter more 
potent. 

The mysterious strategy paper, equally likely, is unlikely to have dwelt 


on the internal political angle. The strategy document, meant for US eyes, 
can be expected to present Pakistan’s Army as the ‘last bastion’. This 
way continuing largesse can be ensured, even if it comes with greater 
strictures and supervision of its use. Pakistan Army can then remain at 
the apex. This would be unacknowledged, not for reasons of deception, as 
much as Kayani himself being unconscious to the internal compulsions 
behind strategy. 

Understanding Pakistan is seemingly easy. The Pakistan Army wants 
to remain atop the power structure and therefore has manufacture the 
Indian ‘bogey’ and is milking the threat of an Islamist take-over of a 
nuclear armed state for its corporate purposes. This explanation hides 
a more disturbing reality, brought to foreground by two assassinations 
- one of Mohtarma Bhutto earlier and of Punjab’s Governor, Salman 
Taseer now. 

The less visible but more significant dimension of internal politics in 
Pakistan is dominance of an elite with a narrow feudal base. It has in its 
ranks the higher echelons of bureaucracy and the industrial elite. It has, 
through the medium of promotions into the elite nucleus of the Pakistan 
Army, coopted the brass. The privileges that this brings generals, makes 
the Pakistan Army protective of the power structure. The discourse on 
Pakistan, in its concentration on praetorianism of its Army, misses the 
fact that this is consequence of the very social structure of Pakistan. The 
assassinations have done more to reveal the elite-mass divide than social 
science. 

The assumption that changing the Army’s hold on power would be 
adequate may prove wrong. The deeper social structure, rather than 
merely the ‘deep state’, requires change. The elite, both unwilling to forego 
its advantages and, equally, not knowing how to do so without upheaval, 
has only the security template as answer to the Islamist challenge. 

This has reluctant support of apprehensive allies, interested more in 
stability than uncertainties of social transformation. They prefer the 
route of democratization, of expanding middle classes through increased 
education and economic opportunity. The program, being long term, 
amounts to slow suicide for the elites. It is no wonder then that it has 
not found any takers, with elites manipulating external support for own 
ends. The result is that masses are left with little political recourse than 
weigh on the side of a political opposition carrying the ‘Islamic’ mantle. 


Since elites will not, and if past record is guide, cannot, be the vehicle 
of change, a ‘strong man’ could prove useful. The problem is with the 
Musharraf episode proving that there is no guarantee of a Kemal Pasha. 
External (read ‘Western’) support can only be provocative, mistaken 
for self-interested manipulation, making for a more energetic backlash. 
From Tunisia through Egypt to Central Asia, authoritarian regimes are 
in place, leaving little chance for a democratic opposition to substitute 
for the Islamist opposition. The Algerian case of the early nineties and 
Palestinian experiment last decade indicate that democracy will, in the 
short term at least, yield up Islamist parties. However, not accommodating 
to the change leaves the authoritarian regime in place and an armed 
Islamist opposition. It is arguable that the regime of Ayatullahs has not 
necessarily been worse than that of the Shah. 

While Pakistan is not an authoritarian state in the same mould as the 
others to its west and north, it is poised on the cross hairs of Islamism. In 
case it succumbs to its ‘internal contradictions’, engagement rather than 
counter-revolution or containment is the answer. 

However, at a minimum, Pakistan must persist along the long, hard 
route. And its supporters must not push it into a civil war. Prospects of 
this are not entirely dim. The US is supporting long term change in terms 
of funding civilian side, as the Kerry-Lugarbill suggests. General Petraeus 
is not insisting that Pakistan army carry out operations that could lead to 
destabilization through a vertical divide in the society and the military. 
He is instead relying on drone attacks in Pakistan and special forces 
operations in Afghanistan. What Pakistan needs is to remain on even 
keel. The Kayani strategy, handed over to Obama, seems to suggest that 
Pakistan may yet pull through. If its record on the precipice of ‘failed 
state’ status is any indicator, it may yet manage to evade the status. 


chowk.com 


The Coming Decade of Nuclear Risk 


Four decades without war since 1971 is attributed as a peace preserved 
in part by nuclear weapons. By the mid-eighties both India and Pakistan 
had workable, if untested, nuclear weapons. By then, Pakistan was at war, 
if one by proxy. By the end of the decade there were two wars, one in 
Punjab and another in Kashmir. India too was at war, with itself. That 
the two states have not come to trade blows directly, despite Kargil, the 
Parliament attack and recently Mumbai 26/11, to some, is evidence of the 
nuclear peace. Will it persist through the coming decade? 

If nuclear optimists are right then the coming decade should, unlike 
the preceding three, be most peaceful. Both India and Pakistan are poised 
at triple digit mark in warhead numbers. In other words, both can inflict 
unacceptable damage on each other. While India may believe that doing 
so is equivalent of assured destruction of Pakistan, it may be wrong to 
think that this would not be MAD (‘mutual assured destruction’). Both 
have evolving delivery systems. While Pakistan relies on missiles, India 
is working towards a triad, with China as excuse. Both have a decade 
worth of experience with command and control systems. Pakistan has a 
head start and the dubious advantage of its military collapsing the three 
levels of war - tactical, operational and strategic - with the political in 
its omnibus Strategic Plans Division. Though smaller, it can yet prove to 
be David to India’s Goliath. Peace is to rely on this for longevity. Will it 
stand the test? 

The immediate challenge will be posed by the manner Obama’s war 
unfolds. Having missed the earlier deadline of mid-next year, it has been 
reset to end by 2014. If all goes well, the opposition will expand the war 
in frustration and anger. If things go wrong, then the opposition will 
expand the war in pursuit of glory. The West, riven by distaste for the 
war, may disengage, perhaps as early as 2012 - a juncture dictated by 
US presidential polls. In case of Obama being a one-term wonder, a 
Republican Bush II could persist in the folly. In the four combinations 
possible, trouble lies ahead. For Pakistan, worse is ahead. What does this 
mean in nuclear terms? 

The obvious is in the interest all sides will evince in nuclear weapons. 


With the US persisting in ‘going after’ them, the terror groups will go 
after nuclear weapons. The nuclear nether world can be expected to be 
active; with the ‘black swan’ event being the cataclysm waiting to happen. 
The second, of interest here, is in the regional impact of instability. 

Just as they began the last one, India and Pakistan begin this one at 
odds with each other. The previous one began with the Kandahar hijack 
and ended at Taj Mahal Hotel. The current one finds India awaiting 
Mumbai II expectantly. Periodic terror alerts mean that terrorists need 
to be lucky but once and the state always. The odds are with the terrorists. 
No peace talks are on to prevent one. Without the peace process there is 
also no buffer, once the proverbial spark hits the cinder. 

It must be conceded both states have not piled up cinder deliberately. 
India has tried to address ‘root causes’, but has been unable to go the 
distance. In Kashmir, it has reluctantly set the three interlocutors to 
work. It is pursuing the Sachar Committee recommendations in respect 
of alleviating concerns of its minority. It has placed the perpetrators of 
majoritarian terror on notice. It has investigated the leading political 
mascot of the nationalist opposition. It has attempted to reengage 
Pakistan, but found itself short of political capital to continue. 

Pakistan for its part has been restrained in its provocation in Kashmir. 
It has attempted to cope as best as it can with the troubled western 
frontier. It has stopped short of risking civil war to placate the West or to 
give in to Indian demands to dismantle the ‘infrastructure of terror’. 

While both states have gone some distance, both have also willfully 
stopped short. And that gap could yet prove fatal. 

India has replaced its unstated promise of ‘Cold Start’ with 
‘contingency operations’ in case of another Pakistani provocation. This 
spells its comfort levels with its ability to react militarily. While this 
capability was being built up after Operation Parakram of 2002, ‘Cold 
Start’ was part of the smoke screen for deterrence. Retracting from it 
now, seemingly at the behest of the US to enable Pakistan concentrate 
westwards, indicates that it is a perfected manoeuver that can now be 
placed in cold storage. Pakistan, in its military exercises Azm e Nau over 
the summer, has also practiced its response. 

Both sides stand confident. Readiness of both at the conventional 
and nuclear levels should spell mutual deterrence. Such confidence is 
dangerous. Such confidence impels continuation of their tryst at the 


subconventional level. It also impels the argument in favour of the 
military option next time round were push to come to shove. Under the 
circumstance, the nuclear backdrop can come to foreground in short 
order. 

All it awaits is a trigger event. The two states have not done enough 
to preclude this. The difference between the original Cold War and 
that raging within the region is precisely this: existence of unaddressed 
flashpoints. The outline has been around for about a decade since the 
Agra summit. It would involve Indian accommodation and Pakistani 
abandonment of its chosen path of proxy war. India does not have the 
political will to follow through and Pakistan’s Army has not been singed 
by the terror backlash adequately. 

Apparently it will take a war to prod both to senses. The one good to 
accrue is that it would be a sure way to bring about a Nuclear Weapons 
Free Zone in South Asia. But, let’s be equally sure, it would be at a price! 

http://www.chowk.com/Views/World/The-Coming-Decade-of- 
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The Debate in Obama’s Wake 


Obama helped India along in its search for greatness. During his visit, 
he reckoned India was a candidate for permanent membership of the 
UN Security Council. Obama’s visit is being followed in quick succession 
by Medvedev, Sarkozy and Wen Jiabao. This owes not so much to the 
comparatively pleasant Indian winter, but to the percentage change in 
its yearly GDP. 

Opinion is upbeat not only because of a selective view of the Indian 
reality but also due to perceptions of relative power. Europe is in trouble 
economically. The NATO, exhausted by Afghanistan, decided at its 
summit in Lisbon to leave by 2014. Declining populations in Russia, Japan, 
Europe and elsewhere and an ageing China are contrasted to India’s youth 
bulge yet to play itself out and its seeming energy. Manmohan Singh’s 
recent East Asia trip suggests that India’s strategic location is seen in 
fresh light as a check on a rising China. Obama’s visit, and his remainder 
itinerary across China’s periphery, can be read as an acknowledgement 
of this. The belief that India can now be an equal partner of the US can 
hardly be faulted. 

Strategic commentary has it that this is in Indian interests since it 
would replicate the manner other great powers achieved such status. 
For instance, the Chinese first latched on to Communist Soviet Union 
and thereafter to the US. This assistance enabled China to get to its 
current position as the second superpower. India could also follow this 
route, using the proximity to the US for its own ends. India’s case as a 
potential great power cannot be pursued as a ‘free rider’. India would 
require lending a shoulder, alongside democracies in running the world. 
Since such reasoning is gaining uncritical acceptance, it could do with a 
critical once over. 

Firstly, the analogy is stretched. In the period of US-China patch up, 
the dangers of the Cold War turning hot were well past, the last instance 
being 1962. China’s relations with the Soviet Union were also on the 
mend since the nadir of 1969. This is not the case with India since its 
border problem with China remains in the news. In case India was to 
weigh on the side of the US, it would complicate the problem by having 


the superpower competition figure as a factor. Also, local and regional 
problems would acquire wider ramification. This would endanger its 
growth path, sought to be benefited by such closeness. 

Second, China, due to its closed system was an autonomous player 
in the relationship. India could instead end up a ‘junior partner’. Is this 
term merely a bogey of the political left? America’s relations with states 
that have been close to it, such as one closest to India’s western border, 
suggests that the embrace is certainly useful for some sections of the state 
and society. Even its allies have to suffer the consequence of dependence, 
such Blair’s Britain being inveigled into unpopular wars. Any tie up 
would have an internal political price. China could bear this due to its 
closed system. India’s internal deficits, particularly on the governance 
front, make this debatable. 

Lastly, the Soviet Union was a satisfied power. Therefore, China did 
not get embroiled in great power games, including those that brought 
down the Soviet Union in the eighties. India would not have like luxury 
since the Chinese challenge is underway, best evidenced by its access 
denial strategy based on missiles and submarines. Even if the China 
front remains dormant, China would take care to keep India tied down 
on the other front by proxy. 

Strategists bewail India’s lack of will to power. On that count, their 
analysis, in its focus on the structural, neglects the internal political and 
social consequence. A true appreciation of power - the staple for realists 
- would include being sensitive to India’s deficiencies and vulnerabilities. 
The structural level reasoning limits political choice and agency, making 
for poor strategy. Unless realists are countered in debate, their argument 
and dominance of the strategic community may carry the day, restricting 
India’s foreign policy choices. 

Economy-centric neoliberals, in control of policy currently, find the 
neorealist logic appealing. Their case is that without growth, India’s 
internal contradictions would overwhelm it over time. Growth would be 
slower and will have indeterminate outcome. Closeness to the US may 
have a price, but worth paying in India’s interests such as access to high 
technology, investment, weapons etc. In any case, India is autonomous 
and in control. They iron out jagged edges in emulating the US in 
creating a regime of interdependence, such as through making China 
India’s largest trading partner. 


India is ready for great power status, but not for great power games. 
How can it gain the former without the latter is the key question? To 
some it cannot be otherwise, in fact, being in the game is the sign of 
arrival. To others, India has been up there before and done it differently. 
It can be so yet again, even if to the disappointment of its self-styled 
strategists, middle classes and diaspora. 


Book review - India Over the Years 


First Draft: Witness to the Making of Modern India | BG Verghese 
New Delhi: Tranquebar Press, 2010 | Pages: 573 | Price: Rs 695 

BG Verghese has lived a life coextensive with the growth of India as a 
fledgling democratic republic when he joined the Times of India in 1949 
to a potential great power today. In his book he bears ‘witness to the 
making of modern India’ from the vantage points that his career as a 
journalist and writer offered him. Multiple areas of expertise acquired 
along the way, in particular developmental journalism and security; help 
make his perspective a unique one. Not only has he been an observer 
taking care to record his views, but has also been a participant in engaging 
with some of the monumental questions that India has faced along the 
way. The book is a testimony of his inspiring energy, even in the evening 
of his life. 

The book is appropriately named First Draft, set to serve as the ‘first 
draft’ of history for historians to do a more deliberate job. Two such 
histories of the period find mention in his Preface, historians Bipan 
Chandra, Aditya and Mridula Mukherjee’s India After Independence 
and Ramchandra Guha’s India After Gandhi. Given India’s well known 
lack of a sense of history and government’s penchant for keeping 
information classified, such efforts serve to refresh readers of all ages 
of the antecedents and context of the times, past and present. Indeed, 
Verghese’s ring-side view of history on the make over the years makes 
for a compelling reading. This owes to several advantages for readers 
that Verghese subsumes in his person such as being a journalist he is 
able to convey the tone and texture of events and issues through light 
prose. But more usefully for readers, his integrity, liberal perspective and 
the sympathy of his treatment of various topics adds to the value of the 
book. 

The book begins with a self-introduction, tracing his roots to Kerala. 
The catholicity of his upbringing in a military family and appreciation 
for India’s diversity acquired in the Doon School shape his prism for 
viewing the world. His subsequent education in St Stephens College and 


Cambridge University serve to place him in the best position to take on 
life in a newly independent nation. His marriage to Jamila, the daughter 
of Reverand Barkatullah, a convert from Islam, can only have added to 
the breadth of his humanism. That his sons are named Vijay Khurram 
and Rahul Salim is telling in itself. 

His early experience when posted in Delhi with The Times helped him 
gain acquaintance with several areas of interest, such as the development 
schemes beginning with the first five year plans. His insight into security 
affairs can be attributed to his covering the 1962 War, the end of which 
saw him as one of two Indian reporters left in a forlorn Tezpur evacuated 
by the administration and inhabitants. His abiding interest in issues of 
increased topicality such as environment and climate change dates to his 
covering of the subcontinent’s river water issues for over half a century. 
His political sense owes to his service in Indira Gandhi’s secretariat as 
information adviser (1966-68). This could only have been honed further 
in his subsequent stints as editor with the Hindustan Times (1969-75) 
and Indian Express (1982-86). His copious knowledge of the development 
sector has been enhanced by hands on experience with grass roots NGOs 
and Gandhian institutions in the sabbatical from journalism he had 
between his two editorships. 

It would appear that ‘retirement’ has only made him busier. Tying 
down a fellowship with the reputed Center for Policy Research, he 
was able to pursue the several issues that interested him to the benefit 
of the policy makers and the wider reading public. It is befitting that 
the government has attempted to benefit from his experience through 
bodies like the Kargil Review Committee (1999-2000), Prasar Bharti 
(1997-2003) and the National Security Advisory Board (1998-2000). It is 
a different matter that not all his input has seen the light of day. But the 
book helps keep the spotlight on the work yet remaining. 

Among the issues close to his heart that he reflects on with authority 
and at length are politics, the long neglected North East, developmental 
concerns, press freedom and regulation and the manner to address 
problems in tribal areas. The landmark political events ranging from 
the Nehruvian apogee to the Gujarat pogrom, are all there, covered with 
an insider’s finesse and an editor’s critical eye. His insight into security 
matters is refreshing in that it is not one of a practitioner, but from non¬ 
core areas such as development of tribal areas and the North East while 


being sensitive to the aspect of cultural preservation and respect. His 
heading of the Press Council’s enquiry at the behest of the Army into 
the allegations of rape in Konan Poshpora in J&K helped India ward of 
pressures in the 1990s. His membership of Kargil Review Committee 
is recounted, giving an understanding of how even a government 
appointed committee can deliver. His abiding reservation is on the 
manner information is horded by the government despite its potential 
to strengthen democracy, the nation and, contrary to the government’s 
belief, also the state. 

Since his association with all these issues has been over the years, the 
issues resurface in the chronologically set book. This serves to update 
the reader even while keeping his attention. His last chapter dwells 
optimistically on current day headlines such as terrorism, including 
majoritarian terror, Naxalism, economic change and land alienation 
etc. Embedded alongside are his answers, impelled by a liberal vision. 
The text is complemented by value adding sepia-tinted photos covering a 
lifespan and five appendices on structural and information reforms. Of 
interest also is that a full life at the periphery of the vortex need not be 
at the cost of family and friends. Clearly, by that standard of a life lived 
well, Verghese passes with distinction. This adds to his credibility as the 
interpreter of our today. 
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India’s Grand Strategy: On Track 


India’s Grand Strategy is not given out in a written policy document. 
However, its contours can be pieced together from the Prime Minister’s 
statements such as the yearly one from the ramparts of the Red Fort and 
from the actions being taken by the government on various fronts. This 
article attempts to make sense of India’s grand strategy. In doing so, 
it arrives at a conclusion markedly different from the spate of somber 
commentaries that greeted India’s Independence Day. 

The refrain is that UPAII is a dysfunctional dispensation, much prone 
to infighting. Its coalition partners, tying down hefty ministerships 
in agriculture and railways, are a liability. Critics have it that the 
aging Prime Minister is waiting for handing over the reins to the next 
generation of the Gandhis. The party is in disarray in its critical home 
base, Andhra Pradesh. Kashmir burns. The CBI is barking up the wrong 
tree in Gujarat. The CRPF is lost in the jungles of Central India. The 
multiple blockades in the North East cast a shadow over the future. The 
CWG have driven the corruption index through the roof. Inflation is 
also through the roof. The Bollywood commentary on the times, Peepli 
Live, is entirely plausible. 

The main line of critique is that India requires to grow at ten per cent 
in case it is to accommodate the demographic trends staring India in 
the face. India’s rise is to be economy driven and the economy is to be 
private sector led. This would place it favourably in the eventual face-off 
with China later. This requires infrastructure needs and governance and 
security issues to be addressed by the government. Since the government’s 
approach appears slovenly, India is said to lack variously national will, 
grand strategy, leadership etc. India is adrift. 

However, a review of the initiatives of the UPA II seems to suggest 
that it is embarked on the right direction. Whether it gets anywhere, time 
will tell. It has major initiatives, in the tradition of UPA I’s coup de grace 
of MGNREGA and RTI, in the offing. There is the Right to Education 
Bill that seeks a demographic dividend. The Food Security Bill is to cast 
current reports of godowns overflowing with rotting grain a part of 
history. A revised Nuclear Liability Bill is to enable future energy needs 


for the growing economy. The trade with China, our largest trading 
partner, is set to top $ 60 billion. This would help avert conflict and 
moderate crisis someday. India has offered aid to Pakistan in its hour of 
need with the PM talking to his Pakistani counterpart on phone in an act 
of‘disaster diplomacy’ of potentially long term consequence. 

But two particular advances on the internal security front dispel the 
notion of a non-performing government. The two foremost threats have 
over the past decade been the rise of Maoism and of terrorism. 

Though the casualty figures of the CRPF rightly suggest that action 
against Naxalism leaves much to be desired, the story has more to it. 
The latest is that the final clearance for South Korean steelmaker Posco’s 
project at Jagatsinghpur, in Orissa, will have to wait till settlements rights 
under Forest Rights Act, 2006, is complete. 

Jairam Ramesh’s MoEF plans to send a team to undertake, ‘with 
due diligence’ in the words of the news report, the settlement of forest 
dwellers’ rights. Apparently there is cause to suspect the Jagatsinghpur 
collector’s report which said, “no claim for settlement of rights from 
tribals and traditional forest dwellers has been received.” 

But more significantly, the mining giant, Vedanta, has been found 
to be afoul of the Forest Rights Act and the Forest Conservation Act 
in collusion with state officials implementing a fast tracked policy of 
mineral exploitation with political blessings. The NC Saxena committee 
report in preserving the Nyamgiri Hills, sacred to the Dongaria Kondh 
and the Kutia Kondh tribes, prevented a real life adaptation of the theme 
of the Hollywood megahit, Avatar. 

This implies the state is serious, to the extent it can, of taking the ‘root 
causes’ approach to counter insurgency. In not deploying the military to 
chase down Naxals and persisting with CRPF, at some political cost, it 
has sensibly not militarized its response. Instead, it appears resolved that 
the experience in Bellary, the stronghold of BJP leader Sushma Swaraj 
and the Reddy brothers propping up the BJP ministry in Bangalruru, is 
not to be repeated. A commission under the Commission of Enquiries 
Act of 1952 is on the cards. A National Mining Regulatory Authority Act 
is in the pipeline. 

Clearly, the Sonia headed NAC appears to be back in action. NC Saxena 
is one of its members. To it is credited the backing of the common man 
for the Congress in the last elections. It has appropriated to itself the need 


to ensure that growth is an inclusive process, as promised by the Prime 
Minister from the Red Fort: ‘When our Government came to power in 
2004, we resolved to build a new India under a progressive social agenda. 
We wanted the fruits of development to reach the common man.’ 

There is a consensus that India needs to come to grips with the Arjun 
Sengupta report pegging the poverty figures at 836 million people living 
on less than Rs 20 a day. The divergence is on the means to this end. 
Those enamoured of the growth rate opine that trickle down from the ten 
per cent figure is necessary to reduce these. Headlines, such as farmers 
protesting land alienation to the Noida-Agra expressway, indicate that 
this may not be enough. 

The second major initiative is that of the Supreme Court. The Court 
appointed CBI team has zeroed in on the junior home minister in 
Gujarat for an ‘encounter’ killing, one passed off as one-Jihadi-terrorist- 
less. Alongside another minister, Kodnani, has been displaced from 
the ministry for her role in the Gujarat pogrom by the working of the 
Raghavan team, yet again one appointed by the Court. This constraining 
of the forces of majoritarian nationalism is what has led in part to the 
absence of terror attacks, perpetrated by extremists of any camp, over 
the recent past. 

From a security point of view those dispossessed by India’s 
infrastructure needs would be vulnerable to revolutionary propaganda. 
The Maoist threat, reportedly already in urban alleyways, would grow. 
Response incapacity would make the right wing stake claim to steward 
the state. The majority-minority cleavage would reopen for exploitation, 
reinforcing plausibility of the right wing’s claims to having answers. 

India is not out of the woods yet. A ten per cent growth rate, as seen, 
may not be the right route out. The Center appears to be on the right 
track. The hope is that it does not get waylaid. 
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India’s Coin Policy: ‘Peace Preceding Talks’? 


It is no secret that India does not have a written national strategy 
document. While well known in respect of its external security situation, 
this is true for the internal security context as well. For instance, it is 
nearing ten years now since the CRPF was designated as the lead internal 
security agency by the GOM report. Yet there is no counter insurgency 
pamphlet with MHA imprimatur. The effects are visible in the CRPF’s 
showing in both Kashmir and in Central India. 

Absence of an official document makes divining of India’s COIN 
(Counter-Insurgency) policy difficult. The policy needs to be traced 
instead from statements and actions, making the exercise resemble 
the ‘Blind men of Hindustan’. Nevertheless, it can be taken, contrary 
to expectations, that India’s attitude to return of normalcy in disturbed 
areas is not dependent on talks. For instance, the action of killing of 
a Maoist, Azad, apparently interrupted a ‘talks initiative’ of Swami 
Agnivesh. From statements, such as the PM’s recent two speeches on 
Kashmir, it is quite clear that India’s policy is one of ‘peace preceding 
talks’. This article questions this policy. 

Delhi’s past record on the political approach to insurgency is not 
heartening. In Kashmir, George Fernandes, KC Pant and NN Vohra 
failed as interlocutors. Talks with separatists, initiatives of Advani, the 
PM in UPA-I and the Home Minister in UPA-II have made no headway. 
The autonomy report and reports of the five working groups to the three 
round tables lie neglected. The dialogue with Pakistan got nowhere and 
is not getting anywhere soon. 

Elsewhere too, Delhi has not been able to reach political solutions 
to insurgencies. Though the offer of talks has been made, the Naxals 
are required to first cease violence. The Nagaland ceasefire is in its 
second decade for want of a political solution. Other insurgencies have 
simply been outlasted. In the Mizoram case, it took two decades for the 
conversion of a District Council into a UT and thereafter into a state to 
end the insurgency. 

This record along with the PM’s recent statements spells that no 
political moves are in the offing. The PM has indicated as much in his 


meeting with the All Party delegation. He said: . .But this (talks) process 
can gather momentum and yield results only if there is a prolonged 
peace.” He repeated this formulation, of ‘peace preceding talks’, in the 
same speech and it should be noted unmistakably: “Let us recognize 
that repeated agitations whether violent or otherwise only obstruct this 
process. The cycle of violence must now come to an end.” 

Problems in advancing political solutions no doubt exist. For instance, 
in the Naga case, the demand for Nagalim holds up the solution. In 
Kashmir, the insistence of separatists for tripartite talks involving Pakistan 
can hardly be conceded by the government. But can these problems not 
be taken as a way to legitimize procrastination by the government, in the 
hope that the militancy would exhaust itself eventually? 

The attitude of placing peace as a prerequisite to talks betrays a lack of 
understanding of peace dynamics. Peace elides any military template, as 
the military continually warns. Talks are the vehicle for peace. Solutions 
need to be advanced through talks. With respect to Kashmir, though the 
PM says that the intent exists, there are no talks ongoing, either on its 
internal or external planes. 

The agitations in Kashmir, over the past three years failed. The 
earlier militarization of their movement also failed. They will be more 
innovative in future. What has not happened so far may yet occur, a 
radicalization of the movement. Praveen Swami, a Kashmir watcher, 
warns that younger Islamists have taken over the movement in Sopore, 
displacing separatists who were known quantities. While earlier Kashmir 
was sought to be linked with the wider Islamist project at the global 
level, this had amounted to no more than point scoring against Pakistan. 
Even while some terrorists were inspired by the jihadist ideology, the 
people were not. The danger lies is in this occurring, should the Indian 
democracy fail them. 

Avoiding this eventuality requires the Center to be politically 
innovative. If today it is not in a position to deliver, tomorrow it may 
be less so and it might get too late. For instance, in case the situation in 
AfPak shapes up negatively, India would have lost time and opportunity. 
The PM’s words require to be seriously followed up: “I believe that India’s 
democracy has the generosity and flexibility to be able to address the 
concerns of any area or group in the country...” The reality is that this 
has not been in evidence in India’s COIN engagements. 


The wider point is that the expectation of ‘talks preceding peace’ is 
insensitive to the plight of the people in disturbed areas. The government, 
having greater power and sense of responsibility, needs to exhibit it by 
engaging insurgents through the medium of talks, rather than being 
reactive militarily. Its COIN policy should instead be ‘peace through 
talks’. A written document to that effect emanating from the MHA may 
be a useful first step. 
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Countering the Naxal Threat-IV: Military as an 
Option? 


#3152, 21 June 2010 

The Times of India headlines has it that the ‘Army is bracing to take on 
the Naxals’ (17 June 2010). The report informs that up to five divisions of 
the Army are being readied for deployment. A training center is planned 
to be opened that would put through other ranks of the supporting 
arms such as armour and artillery. In the traditional way the Army does 
counter insurgency, a grid is apparently to be deployed and the Maoists 
isolated from the populace. Brigadier level advisers have been earmarked. 
Earlier last month, the cabinet committee on security had debated Army 
deployment and at that time, the Army deployment had been ruled 
against, to prevent it from being over-stretched. 

Preparations as reported may be contingency planning on part of the 
Army. The training center reported could even be one being opened by 
the Army for training the paramilitary troops. However, it’s possible that 
in light of the inadequacies of the police leadership and paramilitary sub¬ 
units revealed by the EN Rammohan enquiry in the Chintalnar episode, 
the government may have decided otherwise. The government has been 
persuaded of the need to use the right tool for the job of gaining control 
over the massive area comprising difficult terrain. The preparations 
would in any case be useful in buttressing any political reaching out that 
may be underway, behind the scenes to Maoists, to bring them to the 
table under threat of unleashing the Army. 

On the issue of whether the Army ‘should’ be deployed at all, it is quite 
apparent from the recurring losses sustained by the paramilitary that 
there are shortfalls in its organization, leadership, ethos and training. The 
argument, usually heard on air waves, that the Army should not be used 
against its own people implies that where it has been so employed such 
as in J&K and the North East, the people are somehow ‘different’. Even 
in Kashmir, the operations were in a human terrain comprising Indians, 
if alienated Indians. If the Army is to be deployed, it is best to rehearse 
counter-insurgency lessons in a timely manner. By this yardstick, the 


mental and training preparedness as reported being undertaken by the 
Army is a commendable start. 

The foremost concern, however, remains human rights. The killing 
of three ‘infiltrators’ who later turned out to be men lured by the TA 
(H&H) in Kashmir recently is not a one-off incident. Note that the crime 
occurred in the present environment of human rights watchfulness in 
Kashmir. There were also earlier reports of the fake action in Siachen 
and of the ‘ketchup’ Colonel in Assam. The lesson is that the state would 
require being wary from the outset. The understanding that operations 
are an independent military domain is in light of the past experience, 
unpersuasive. 

It follows from this that political over-watch would be required. This 
cannot be expected at the provincial level. The very fact that the situation 
has been ‘handed over’ to the Army would lead the weak political class 
at this level to abdicate responsibility. Delhi is indeed too far and the 
indefatigable Minister for Home Affairs over-burdened; his latest 
additional responsibility being to head the GoM on the Bhopal tragedy! 
Given that the required levels of supervision would be absent; can the 
military be expected to exercise suitable self-regulation? 

This is not impossible to conceive. The opposition expected is 
unlikely to be of the order the military has experienced elsewhere. The 
dimension of external interference is missing. The military has an ‘iron 
fist in velvet glove’ doctrine, dating to 2006, as a guide. The military 
values the difference in approach to insurgency with that of other armies 
in the close vicinity, such as the US and in particular the Pakistani Army. 
Beginning the new mission on a clean slate, it is in a position to build in 
best practices from the outset itself. Knowledgeable sources have it that 
the in-service reputation of the commanding general, head of its Central 
Command, inspires confidence on this score. 

Nevertheless, pathologies need pointing out. One is that quantification 
of the officer promotion system - reportedly under re-examination on 
priority on order of the new Chief- could lead to a‘numbers game’. Second, 
the need to show ‘results’, particularly to distinguish its deployment as 
an improvement over the paramilitary, needs being guarded against. 
Third, military recruitment practices favour officers and troops from a 
particular strata and region. The impact of this on their perception of the 
tribal people needs factoring in. Fourth, the ‘grid’ system contemplated 


indicates a lasting deployment. Instead, the grid could be furnished 
by the paramilitary. Staying on as the grid suggests, implies avoidable 
militarization in which the military would over time gain a vested 
interest. Lastly, theory on primary group cohesion, reinforced by the 
earlier experience of the Rashtriya Rifles, warns against using subunits 
of amalgamated troops. 

Even if the Army is seemingly the best instrument, a far better 
approach would still be political first, negotiations based, development 
led and precluding violence. 
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Revisiting ‘1971’ 


#3134, 21 May 2010 

The latest, if muted, storm in the military’s tea cup has been the 
destruction of documents relating to India’s 1971 victory. Apparently, 
Eastern Command made a search for the documents in order to interact 
with erstwhile Mukti Bahini fighters as part of a forthcoming observance 
of the event. It turned out that the documents in question had been 
destroyed on orders. This was confirmed by Lt Gen Jacob, architect of 
the famous victory, recalling that this was done before he took over as the 
Eastern Army commander soon after the war. Promptly, it surfaced that 
the records of the great naval action - the sinking of the Pakistani naval 
submarine, PNS Ghazi - were also missing. 

The controversy provides an opportunity to revisit 1971. The landmark 
events have since had considerable resonance, particularly because the 
Pakistani Army has been engaged in ‘paying back’ India over the past 
three decades. However, this article dwells on the problems with strategic 
thinking in India, using the 1971 War as an entry point. 

It is now widely known that the decision to go to war was taken 
sometime in mid April of that year, after the extreme brutality of the 
crack down on Bengalis in East Pakistan the previous month. Late Field 
Marshal Manekshaw recounted how he had stood up to his political 
masters insisting on postponing the date to a more opportune time later 
in the year for which his army would be better prepared. (It is perhaps 
his retelling of this ‘legend’ that led to India’s political elite inexplicably 
keeping away from his last rites.) The interim gave India ample scope for 
interfering in East Pakistan, by supporting the Mukti Bahini. 

While state terrorism that occurred in East Pakistan is inexcusable, 
it bears mention that in the Third World context of state weaknesses, 
dealing with foreign interference is usually done through greater violence 
than is otherwise the case. Therefore, India’s earlier role in sponsoring 
irregulars and later in conducting operations alongside them prior to 
the outbreak of war contributed in some measure to the brutality of the 
Pakistani state and its army. There is also a question mark in history 


on the hijacking of and blowing up of the ‘Ganga’ Air India flight in 
Lahore. This enabled India to terminate over-flights between the eastern 
and western wings of Pakistan as early as February 1971, accentuating its 
problems of access and heightening its security dilemma. Therefore, to 
an extent the final figures of three million dead and ten million refugees 
can also be attributed to India’s strategy. It is no wonder that the records 
held with the Army are missing. 

The costs of India’s strategy are easy to discern. It could have been 
anticipated that Pakistan’s paranoia would heighten due to the Indian 
angle to the crisis. Was it perhaps that Pakistan’s despicable behaviour 
provided India the casus belli? Was the strategy to provoke just such 
a response? At the UN, India initially alluded to the humanitarian 
consequences of Pakistani action as the casus belli, swiftly its UN officials 
retracted and attributed India’s action to self-defence instead; brought 
on, incidentally, by Pakistani attacks after a fortnight of Indian ground 
force presence in East Pakistan. 

K Subrahmanyam, doyen of India’s strategic community, won his 
spurs then by making a case for dividing Pakistan. He records insisting 
with YB Chavan that India also take the war to West Pakistan to dictate 
the agenda of peace. In the event that India’s aims were limited to 
taking some territory in the East and being defensive in the West would 
Subrahmanyam’s case have led to a better outcome? The USS Enterprise 
was enroute to the Bay of Bengal leaving India with enough time to revert 
troops from the West to East. Operational level ingenuity resulted in the 
stunning victory. However, factoring in the entirely predictable human 
cost preceding it and that continues to rack the subcontinent today, 
makes it much less so. 

The criticism today is that the gains to the east were not exploited 
adequately at Shimla to force Bhutto’s weak hand. The usual argument 
is that holding onto prisoners would have been a useful pressure point. 
This is ignorance of the Third Geneva Convention which requires the 
return of prisoners at the earliest. In the event India chose to return even 
the 150 prisoners pointed out by Bangladesh as war criminals. Perhaps 
returning them, after getting Bangladesh to acquiesce, would have closed 
the chapter. War crime trials would no doubt have brought out the Indian 
angle to the internal crisis. 

Lastly, the telling lesson of 1971 is that continuing political control 


over the military is required, even over action seemingly in the military 
domain. War aims formulated in Calcutta by Eastern Command’s Chief 
of Staff keeping Dhaka as the center of gravity were not those of Delhi, 
as elaborated by the General Jacob himself in his Surrender at Dhaka. 
In today’s nuclear environment -a consequence of political inattention- 
such a situation cannot be allowed to replicate. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/revisiting-1971-31B4. 
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The Bright Side of ‘Asymmetric Escalation’ 


Vipin Narang in his article ‘Posturing for Peace?’ gets it wrong. This 
is uncharacteristic of the reputed journal, International Security; but 
he would not be wrong for long. What he thinks is Pakistan’s posture 
today is not quite true for now, but is likely the way Pakistan is headed 
in the future. He characterises the Pakistani nuclear deterrent as one 
of ‘asymmetric escalation’, since Pakistan relies on nuclear weapons 
for deterring conventional attack also. He maintains that Pakistan has 
already incorporated nuclear weapons into its war-fighting repertoire. 
This is not true for the moment. However, in light of India’s movement 
towards increasing the conventional asymmetry, this is the way Pakistan 
is likely headed. 

He claims that Pakistan ‘believed it had little choice but to test its 
nuclear weapons and adopt an asymmetric escalation posture that 
fully integrated nuclear weapons into its military forces to credibly 
and directly deter Indian conventional attacks (‘Posturing for Peace? 
Pakistan’s Nuclear Postures and South Asian Stability,’ International 
Security, 34 (3), p. 47).’ In this view, Pakistan has resorted to delegation, 
and has the doctrine, organisation, capabilities and numbers to ‘escalate 
the conflict by threatening first use of nuclear weapons on advancing 
Indian forces once they cross the border onto Pakistani soil - through 
deterrence by denial (p. 57).’ He opines that this has deterred India since 
the Chagai tests, to the extent of deterring even surgical strikes in the 
wake of 26/11. 

That the possibility of escalation would have informed Indian 
considerations can be conceded. That it was clinching, thereby, deterring 
India, is more difficult to accept. Instead, India has been more restrained, 
than deterred. The reason for restraint could well be more self-serving 
than Indians would let on; because that restraint helps build up political 
capital for the time India does resort to military force. Self-deterrence 
at the conventional level in not having the requisite wherewithal would 
have been a more compelling argument than deterrence due to Pakistani 
nuclear postures. 

The nuclear posture of default reliance on nuclear weapons in an 


outbreak of conflict is in any case unlikely to exist. Moreover, Indian 
conventional attacks would unlikely be nudging any thresholds in any 
case. Finally, analysts like the US’ Peter Lavoy, and India’s Gurmeet 
Kanwal, maintain that Pakistan would largely rely on the conventional 
deterrent. Therefore, as the Indian military believes, there is a case for 
conventional operations, albeit limited, restricted to a short, sharp war. 

By this yardstick, Narang’s is an inaccurate reading of the current 
status. At best, Pakistan could resort to warning shots across the bow 
as a war termination signal. This does not require the posture that 
Narang attributes it. While Pakistan does use nuclear weapons to 
deter conventional war also, this does not, as of now, involve a posture 
reminiscent of the NATO during the Cold War. Nevertheless, his view is 
prescient. 

With India set to spend $50-80 billion on acquisitions, Pakistan may 
feel compelled towards ‘asymmetric escalation’ as visualised by Narang. 
Pakistan has coaxed a few more F-16s out of the US and more military 
and counter-insurgency aid. It can be expected to also divert a proportion 
of the latter to the eastern front as was admitted to by Musharraf, despite 
Obama promising to be more eagle eyed than was Bush. These exertions 
indicate that it prefers a conventional counter. A nuclear counter would 
be one forced on it. 

India’s defence minister, commenting on the ‘strategic dialogue’ 
between Pakistan and the US, criticised conventional arms flows to 
Pakistan. Retired General Deepak Kapoor in his capacity as Chairman of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee had earlier questioned its nuclear build up. 
Apprehending the worst from a potential adversary’s growing capability 
is expected from those in charge of a country’s national security. Indian 
apprehension is that greater power with Pakistan only emboldens it 
in the pursuit of a proxy war. This compels India not only to consider 
escalatory options but also to up-the-ante, militarily. 

Pakistani moves on both conventional and nuclear levels can liberally 
be interpreted as balancing. It helps dissuade India from chancing the 
war option. Nevertheless, India’s reservations need to be taken on board. 
As the stability/instability paradox indicates, Pakistan could be tempted 
to renew the proxy war to tie down surplus Indian military capacity. 
A nuclear posture that Narang discerns would be a cover for the same. 
Despite this, it would not be able to cause a movement on Kashmir. India’s 


defence expenditure would gain justification but as to whether upping- 
the-ante would make India more secure, would remain questionable. 
Both states would be chasing the chimera of security at a higher level of 
conventional and nuclear capability, at higher costs, risks, dangers and 
less likelihood of success. 

The silver lining is perhaps that all this brings the need for a 
political resolution of outstanding issues to the foreground. India’s slow 
acquisitions processes indicate that it is only unwillingly upping-the- 
ante. The backlash of proxy war in Pakistan may yet unfold to the cost of 
its Army. Therefore, prior to testing military waters afresh, the two could 
attempt the political route once again 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-bright-side-of- 

asymmetric-escalation-3081.html 


Questioning India’s Military Trajectory 


#3067, 3 March 2010 

India intends spending an equivalent amount but in half the time to the 
$ 50 billion it spent on armaments over the last decade. Among the big 
ticket items lined up, are the first purchases of artillery pieces since the 
Bofors scandal for the Army. The Air Force is going in for the strategic 
lift Globemaster, C 130s and 126 Multi Role Combat Aircrafts. The Navy 
is to receive the $ 4 billion aircraft carrier, Gorshkov, rechristianed as 
INS Vikramaditya, and is building another aircraft carrier and a nuclear 
submarine and a new generation of submarines this decade. With the 
success of the Agni III test, the Strategic Forces Command has set its eyes 
towards the 5000 Km Agni V. Whether all these are necessary is a valid 
question. 

Multiple reasons are given as answer with deterrence usually being the 
main reason. Firstly, India’s growing economy requires securing through 
deterring threats that are there in the environment. Future threats need 
to be catered for now since incorporating weapons into the repertoire 
requires time. Since India is in a ‘dangerous neighbourhood’ in which are 
two nuclear armed powers that are close enough to each other for acting 
in collusion, India has to be prepared for a ‘two front’ eventuality as the 
worst case scenario. India’s expanding economy would in future require 
access to energy, trading routes, resources and markets. This entails both 
a strong Navy and an out of area capability for the Army and strategic 
reach for the Air Force. Credible nuclear deterrence requires delivery 
capability in missiles of range and performance, assurance in the second 
strike capability in terms of the sea leg of the ‘triad’, an elastic quantity of 
warheads of varying types and yields, and protection, through ballistic 
missile defences, of command and control and second strike assets. 

Secondly, current threats also figure as logic. The draw down in 
proxy war in Kashmir and abatement of terror incidents since 26/11 
is attributed to success in conventional deterrence. This owes to an 
offensive doctrine backed by a capability enabled by defence budgets that 
have expanded three fold over the past decade. It is deemed that China’s 


venturesomeness across the disputed boundary can only be dissuaded by 
a visible and usable military capability. 

Lastly, India is seen as an emerging power that needs to carry its weight 
in international affairs. With the US facing prospects of a long term 
decline, India needs to redress the balance on the side of democracies. 
By giving itself the capability, it can discharge responsibilities coming 
its way. 

Interrogating this logic is warranted, even if the defence budget 
is pegged at a seemingly reasonable 2-2.5 per cent of the GDP and is 
supposedly not necessarily and obviously at the cost of the social sector. 

The arms are intended to deter war and if unavoidable to fight and if 
possible win. The Prussian military thinker, Clausewitz’s most important 
idea concerned the two types of war. The first was a war of conquest and 
the second a limited war to bring about a negotiated settlement. While 
the first amounting to Total War is unthinkable in the nuclear era, the 
second is being deemed feasible if the Army Chief is to be believed. He 
had this to say in late November: “The possibility of limited war under a 
nuclear overhang is still a reality, at least in the Indian sub-continent...” 

Since the kind of war that can be fought, if at all is only a limited war, 
are the preparations reflecting this. Not so. The armaments can well be 
meant for Total War. The logic is perhaps that once a war is begun it 
could end up as a wider war even if the original intent was to keep it a 
limited one. The enemy may up the ante for which prior preparedness on 
our part would act as deterrence. Therefore, the purchases are for a Total 
War in order paradoxically to keep any war a limited one. The counter 
argument is that if there is no guarantee that a war can be kept limited, 
there is no question of getting into one. And if war is not an option, then 
arming for one as we are is not necessary. 

Take the effect on one possible adversary, Pakistan, as example. The 
range, quality and depth of capabilities that India is acquiring enables 
India to prevail over Pakistan. Pakistan cannot know what Indian aims 
are. If India advertises its limited aims, Pakistan can ensure it denies 
these with greater energy. Denied a win, India, seen as the bigger power, 
would be facing a loss. It may then be tempted to widen war aims or 
escalate. It can be denied even these by Pakistan going nuclear. This is 
not in Indian interests, even if it is decidedly not so in Pakistani interests 
either. Therefore, even a limited war makes little sense. 


The supposed aims in such a war are to ‘punish’ Pakistan. The 
satisfaction of punishing it cannot be risked. Even if the war is intended 
to bring Pakistan to the negotiating table, then root causes as Kashmir 
etc. would require to be addressed on the table. In which case, why should 
it take a war? Such negotiations can be proceeded with, without the 
prohibitive option of war. This has the added advantage that the expenses 
being incurred and the militarization resulting can also be avoided. 

The same is the case with China. The former Chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff in his landmark speech to Delhi’s strategic community on 
relinquishing office said, “Common sense dictates that Cooperation with 
China would be preferable to Competition or Conflict, as it would be 
foolhardy to compare India and China as equal... On the military front, 
our strategy to deal with China must include reducing the military gap.” 
As expected he recommends diplomacy backed by military preparedness. 
The idea is that diplomacy succeeds if there is military force to back it. 
Since China, on its way to super-powerdom, is expected to get more 
assertive; but seeing military backing would be more responsive to 
Indian diplomacy. 

The question is that in case diplomacy fails can military power, as 
is being created, be of any use? That it would be mutually hurtful is no 
satisfaction for getting hurt oneself. Having military power to fall back 
on makes diplomacy less amenable to the ‘give and take’ of negotiations. 
Politically, there would be little incentive to arrive at solutions to, say, the 
border problem, since militarily there would be no need to. In effect the 
cyclic argument of militarists can be identified: military preparedness 
delays solution to problems and their continuing existence gives military 
power a seemingly plausible rationale. 

Arming now for the envisaged future threat of two Asiatic giants 
fighting it out for strategic space in Asia; for markets, resources and 
energy; and for prestige can only be a self-fulfilling prophecy. Ending 
up as cannon fodder for the US in a superpower face off with China 
for global hegemony can only be gainful for arms merchants and their 
points men in India. 

As a nuclear power, all India need have is the capability to defend itself. 
A peace dividend for having gone nuclear is what India should instead be 
looking towards. That was the promise by nuclear salesmen when India 
nuclearised. The ongoing expansion of the military is intended for much 


more than that. It’s time the nuclear and military bluff is called, lest it 
be too late. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/questioning-defence- 
spending-3067. html 


India at 60: Acquiring Escape Velocity? 


27 Jan, 2010 

The parade down the Rajpath on India’s sixtieth Republic Day can be 
expected to showcase its growing power signified best by the replica of 
INS Arihant, the third leg of its ‘triad’ launched by the Prime Minister 
in the preceding year. While the operationalisation will take up to mid¬ 
decade, by then India would have acquired Agni missiles with reach 
enough to ‘take out’ cities on Chinese eastern sea board perhaps with 
H-Bombs, despite existence of the latter being questioned over last year. 
With the mountain ‘strike corps’ under raising having stabilised by then, 
India would be in a position to parlay with China from a position of 
symmetry. The expectation is that this would give it the confidence to 
enter into the necessary ‘give and take’ that negotiations imply. Presently, 
it does not have the political capital internally. 

However, consequential for the interim is its relationship with Pakistan, 
presently on ‘pause’. India’s strategy dating to the eighties of hiking the 
defence imbalance in its favour to such an extent that Pakistan falls off as 
a challenger has not met with the success of the strategy’s votaries so far. 
Economic problems of the nineties set back the endeavour by a decade. 
But at the start of this decade, India has the requisite economic ballast 
to push this strategy; de-hyphenation already having taken place over 
the last one. The current stridency in Pakistan’s view of India seemingly 
indicates increasing success for this strategy. The expectation is that 
eventually the Pakistani Army, attuned to the power imbalance, would 
acknowledge it and realistically ‘throw in the towel’. 

In the coming decade security is to be so managed as to materialise 
this outcome on both fronts. The reference to ‘two front’ war can be 
explained as India’s attempt at arriving at conventional deterrence 
capabilities, placing it in a position of strength in the ‘worst case’ scenario. 
Pakistan’s utility as a surrogate for China would end. This may open up 
future possibilities by end decade in which South Asia as a unified, if not 
unitary, strategic entity balances China, with or without ballast of an 
external power. 


There are two problems with this grand strategy. One is its over¬ 
reliance on power and second is that it does not take on board several 
problem areas that could derail it. 

It amounts to a truism that power under grids the world order. This 
reliance on power is therefore explicable. The paradox is that though 
the utility of power is in deterrence, it nevertheless ends up being used. 
Just as in the early part of last century, in this century too the argument 
persists that globalisation induced thicker economic relations would help 
prevent war. The expectation was belied by the First World War. That too 
was a period of rising new powers. Learning would have it that avoiding a 
like eventuality entails departing from over-reliance on power. The irony 
is that the economic underpinning of power is itself endangered. Finally 
when India has much to lose, it is all being placed at stake in a power 
gamble. Though a globalised world, it remains very much a nuclear one 
too. Therefore, more needs doing with more imagination and urgency 
along other planes such as institutionalising inter-relationships and 
Asian security architectures. 

Secondly, Pakistan managed to under-cut Indian strategy for the 
past three decades. It lent itself to US purposes in Afghanistan. In the 
nineties, India was hobbled by the shift to liberalisation and by proxy 
war. Pakistan has managed to checkmate Indian rise manifest in the 
conventional plane, by action on the sub-conventional and nuclear 
planes. How its counter plays out this decade would determine whether 
India reaches end decade- as planned. Pakistan will lend itself to the 
Chinese game plan keeping alive India’s ‘two front’ dilemma. Creating 
the ability to cope does not help India transcend it, but materialises it 
instead. 

Underlying grand strategy is the assumption that India’s growing 
proximity with the US would help. To close the military gap with China, 
K. Subrahmanyam advocates: ‘India is seen as one of the key partners 
for the US to reshape the 21st century. The US has agreed to sell high 
technology defence equipment to India while it is not likely to sell them 
to China, its main rival in the coming decades.’ In respect of Pakistan, 
India’s actions, at variance with what it professes, seem to indicate a 
perverse hope of the situation in AfPak deteriorating to the extent that the 
US requires Indian assistance, thereby raising its profile, indispensability 
and bargaining power. 


A conclusion from this brief survey is that India is honing its power 
capacities, hoping to make up any short fall by leaning on the US. This 
would render it vulnerable to shocks as the international order transits 
decisively away from the post Cold War unipolar moment. Success in 
this requires deft footwork. Commentary on the recent changeover 
of the NSA does not infuse confidence that India can manage this. 
With institutional and internal incapacities remaining, India requires 
postponing its tryst by another decade. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/military/india-at-60- 

acquiring-escape-velocity-3050.html 


Surgical Strikes: Missing the Mark 


It is unsurprising that the FICCI (Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry) has gone back on the report on terrorism of a 
task force commissioned by it. This was prompted by the concerns raised 
by its Pakistani counterpart, FPCCI, on the recommendation of‘surgical 
strikes’ in response to the next terror attack made by the task force. It is 
perhaps apprehensive that ‘surgical strikes’ would do more to disrupt the 
investment climate than terror strikes, for which it thinks these strikes 
are remedy. That the recommendation was made a year ago does not 
detract from the fact that even today it continues to be discussed as an 
option. 

This article discusses whether ‘surgical strikes’ are at all a sensible 
option. It does not dwell on two other options mentioned in the report, 
but deserving of mention here. The first is a ‘covert’, ‘deniable’, reply 
for, if Zaid Hamid writing in the Pakistani press is to be believed, this 
is already underway! The second is the report’s advocacy of an ‘All Out 
Assault’ involving ‘a limited but intense attack on the PoK’, taking this 
as more as outlet for justified exasperation close in wake of the dastardly 
26/11. 

The FICCI report has it that with the locations of terror outfits largely 
known in Pakistan, it would be possible to attack these. India could use 
artillery if in range, the air force and possibly Special Forces operations. 
Given the linkage of ballistic missiles with the nuclear capability, these 
would not be used. Also, Prithvi missiles are being retired. The levels to 
which cruise missiles are operational, is uncertain. 

The report rightly assesses that India would require to be prepared 
for a backlash of international opinion, as also for a possible war. While 
it can reasonably be expected that robust Indian diplomacy can handle 
international opinion, particularly by referring to Indian restraint in 
wake of Mumbai 26/11, it is worth considering whether conflict escalation 
can be avoided and if such an outcome can be coped with. 

The latter is easy to concede in light of the Army Chief’s comment 
that India is preparing for a ‘two front’ war. India has the advantage of 


quality and quantity and can be expected to be effective, if not efficient, 
in conventional conflict. Nevertheless, efficiency is important to the 
eventual outcome of the conflict. This is because even while India will 
prevail, the margin of the win will determine the victor. Just as 1979 is 
treated as a Vietnamese victory and the Israeli campaigns of 2006 and 
2009 are seen as defeats, to win all that Pakistan needs to ensure is that is 
does not lose. The political cost of such a ‘tainted victory’ would be such 
that no Indian government would likely be willing to countenance. 

Would a ‘victory’ be messy? Consider the opinion of the Standing 
Committee on Defence: ‘Considering the fact that the key to success in 
modern day warfare operations is the ability of the different wings of the 
Armed Forces to integrate their efforts under a single command without 
any loss of time.. .The Committee, have also recommended that till such 
time the post of CDS is created, the Government may take steps to give 
appropriate authority to the Chairman COSC in the present set up to 
command and control the resources of the Defence Services whenever 
the situation so demands.’ In effect, the principal coordinator of the 
defence forces would only be served with an enhanced staff! 

This would be at a time when the weighty decision on the relative 
weight of each service involved is to be taken. Friction between service 
viewpoints was referred to in the famous speech of the last COSC, 
Admiral Mehta. He concurred with the Air Force’s view that he quoted 
as being, “‘Jointness does not necessarily imply equal partnership” and 
that there was a need to “adopt correct combinations, whilst respecting 
the core expertise of individual Services”.’ Writing in Mail Today, Pinaki 
Bhattacharya writes: ‘The army and air force are battling it out over how 
to beat Pakistan in a flash war if and when that happens.’ 

The efficacy of the current COSC system is revealed best in Admiral 
Mehta’s speech in which he states: ‘We have a draft nuclear doctrine 
in place, which is restrained, in keeping with our traditional national 
culture.’ In referring to the Draft nuclear doctrine of 1999, the Admiral 
reveals that he is unaware that the CCS (Cabinet Committee on Security) 
approved the doctrine in 2003. This, despite having the Strategic Forces 
Command under him in his capacity as COSC! 

To answer the question posed, it could get messy. 

The government would require not only being supportive, but also 
tolerant of shortcomings. The Army has already revealed shortcomings 


in its inventory. The Air Force’s Vice Chief has already controversially 
attributed this to do with the kind of politics India has. Therefore, the 
armed forces would have a ready alibi and the buck, as it must, would 
stop with the government. Can the government, the ruling party and, 
more importantly, its inner core centered on the Gandhi family, afford 
it politically? 

The report raises concerns of corporate sector, ostensibly as part of 
its civil society duties, with respect to terrorism in India’s hinterland, the 
Naxal belt and the North East. It makes the point that terror is designed to 
disrupt India’s economic growth by, among other reasons, making India 
an unsafe destination for foreign capital and visitors. It fails to mention 
that the same would be doubly so with increase in threat of conflict. 
Perhaps it smells an economic opportunity in the resulting militarisation. 
That the FICCI, that should instead be interested in increased trade with 
Pakistan, be linked to a report that calls for an attack on it,calls for an 
explanation. 

Increased defence budgets, the promise of defence offsets and the 
incipient growth of an industrial-military complex in India as it attempts 
to gain great power status may lead to manipulation of the threat 
perception by corporate elements who stand to gain from the resulting 
militarisation. The Preface of the report is candid on this calling, ‘for 
greater involvement of industry in national security strategies and 
improved cooperation between policy-makers, government and Industry 
as part of a robust public-private partnership.’ Already there is talk of a 
two front war, necessitating greater military spending and exertion by 
India. The FICCI report heralds a trend warned against by Eisenhower 
in his farewell address. 

Not only would vigil over the next 26/11 and India’s response continue 
into the New Year, but the larger trend referred to would bear watching 
into the coming decade. 


http://indiatogether.org/surgical-op-ed 


Making Obama’s War Also India’s 


7 Dec, 2009 

Leadership involves taking a call. Obama has placed himself in the 
firing line, not only on account of what he said at West Point but also for 
what he did not. His laying a deadline has already drawn fire; that of his 
defeated rival from the presidential polls, Senator McCain. What he left 
unsaid in terms of addressing the Taliban directly, has already drawn a 
response in the Taliban threatening heightened violence. In effect, in case 
the Taliban are not on board as the deadline approaches, then prospects 
of civil war loom. But by then it would no longer be Obama’s War since 
he has already announced, ‘Now, we must come together to end this war 
successfully.’ 

The exit strategy comprises another ‘surge’ of 30000 troops, 
supplemented by additional European contributions. This is intended to 
bring about a sense of security in which the civilian ‘surge’ and training of 
the ANA can be progressed. With the ANA suitably trained by additional 
trainers, it would progressively take on responsibility for security. This 
implies that the ANA has to be made battle ready in a year and half. 

This is a tight time schedule for firstly imparting basic soldier training 
and then training the trained soldier into being a counter insurgent. 
Pitching the raw counter insurgent into action against the Taliban that 
has been waging an insurgency for the last few years against the US-NATO 
combine, would be a tall order. Particularly, when the ANA is known to 
suffer desertions and is prone to infiltration by Taliban sympathisers. 
The ANA would be able to take on the Taliban if foreign troops assist with 
superior technology, mobility and air assets. When they leave, the threat 
of a Taliban return heightens, even if Americans intend to ‘continue to 
assist and act as advisers’. This would be an unfortunate aftermath for a 
war that has seen so much investment of resources and blood. 

What needs to be done to avoid this possibility? Clearly, if the past 
four years of a widening Afghan commitment have not worked, a year’s 
additional military effort will not. Obama did not spell out the answer. 
But in the deadline and his stating that, ‘it will be clear to the Afghan 


government - and, more importantly, to the Afghan people - that they 
will ultimately be responsible for their own country’, he has implied a 
political resolution needs to be worked towards. The advantage of the 
deadline is that it would focus minds. 

A beginning has already probably been made. The suspicion of ISI 
connections with the Taliban has been virtually acknowledged by former 
Pakistani president Musharraf. In addition, Obama has wisely placated 
Afghan nationalism and sense of honour that under-grids the insurgency, 
stating, ‘We have no interest in occupying your country...And we will 
seek a partnership with Afghanistan grounded in mutual respect - to 
isolate those who destroy; to strengthen those who build; to hasten the 
day when our troops will leave; and to forge a lasting friendship in which 
America is your partner, and never your patron.’ Thus, an approach on 
an equal footing has been made. The Taliban can be expected to eschew 
temptation to wait-out the US. This understanding has perhaps already 
been arrived at; otherwise Obama would not have ventured to set so 
explicit a deadline. 

What are the implications for India? India’s position has been anti- 
Taliban from the outset. In case of an attempt at accommodation with 
the Taliban, India is likely to view it adversely. This owes to Taliban being 
seen as a vehicle of Pakistani interests and because of its involvement in 
Kashmir. It would be unwilling to make a constructive contribution since 
it has been locked in a zero-sum relationship with Pakistan since 26/11. It 
can play a negative role by promising aid to its friends standing up to the 
Taliban after US exit, along with other concerned regional states. Though 
hard-line strategists in India would encourage this line, the problems are 
firstly its practicability; second, it would only lengthen the conflict; and, 
lastly, it would re-hyphenate India with Pakistan. However, it would not 
like to place itself at odds with the US-led international community’s 
effort. 

Therefore, what should India do? Firstly, it should cauterise itself 
against the worst-case outcome. It has rightly already reopened talks with 
the separatists in Kashmir. It needs to continue keeping social harmony - 
managed well over the preceding year - on even keel. Secondly, it would 
require reining in any intelligence activity that would set Indian interests 
up as a target in Afghanistan. In case of an action-reaction cycle getting 
set, there would be no escaping deepening Indian commitment to upset 


the Pakistani gameplan. Thirdly, on a positive note, it needs rereading 
the last part of Obama’s speech in which he addresses the Pakistani state 
and nation. From this would emerge how India can modulate its foreign 
policy to supplement the Obama initiative. In doing so, it can extract 
reciprocation from Pakistan. It must resume that stalled peace process 
as a first step. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/south-asia/making-obamas- 

war-also-indias-3018.html 


Pakistan Owes Much, But Not Suicide 


October 29, 2009 

Pakistan is no stranger to being at the vortex of global conflict. With 
Operation Rah e Nijat it finds itself once again centre stage; not for so 
much for its army is doing in Waziristan but the counter the operation 
has incited elsewhere in the country. The death toll elsewhere has 
surpassed 300 in the run up to the operation and since its launch. This 
is as anticipated. Musharraf had walked the tight rope in his years in 
power hoping to avoid just such a predicament. But his tenure was on 
Bush’s watch in which US radar screens had Iraq written all over them. 
Kayani has been denied the option by a watchful Obama pursuing his 
‘war of necessity’. Zardari had, for his part, ordered the army to expel 
the Taliban from Waziristan, way back in the aftermath of the Swat 
operation. The Army had taken time to prepare, using the excuse that the 
civil administration was not prepared to cope with the human aftermath 
of conflict. It was right. Pakistan cannot cope; therefore its Army should 
rethink strategy. 

Conflict has an inbuilt tendency to spiral. This inherent feature of war 
is tempered by political aims limiting conflict. This is the Clausewitzian 
principle. Applying conflict theory to Pakistan, the bloody contest has 
potential to harden positions through a cycle of vengeance. The resulting 
spiral or slippery slope would involve greater application of military 
force and a more violent and indiscriminating counter. This has been 
the precedent of such conflict both in Algeria through the early to mid¬ 
nineties and in Iraq in mid-decade. The bomb blasts of this month in Iraq 
are signs of reversion. Thus, there is no guarantee of success, even from 
using greater military force in pursuit of the elusive position of strength. 
Strategic prudence requires a revisit to the aspect of political ends. 

Political ends alone determine the levels of military means to be 
applied. The Powell-Weinberger doctrine, thought up in the run up to 
Gulf War I, was to ensure that the ghost of Vietnam is exorcised through 
a successful military campaign. The test of war aims was through a set 
of questions, prominent amongst which was: Is victory at all possible? 


The answer to this in the context of Pakistan can be taken as negative. In 
case the assessment is that Pakistan cannot win against the insurgents, 
should it be entering into a conflict with them in first place? This begs 
the question: Why cannot it win? 

Pakistan’s Army is better at controlling irregular wars, witness 
its proxy wars against the Soviet Union and in Kashmir. Its counter 
insurgency skills are not only wanting, but in its use of artillery and air 
power against insurgents are positively counter-productive. The Swat 
operation yielded the largest displacement of people in the region in 
so compressed a time frame since Partition. The Pakistani Army does 
not have the luxury of numbers in comparison to its adversary, the 
Indian Army, for it to ‘clear and hold’ such a large area as the FATA. The 
Pushtun insurgents and their Islamist allies of the A1 Qaeda are reputed 
to number 15000 and are spread into NWFP and northern Baluchistan. 
They have penetrated the Punjabi heartland and the Saraiki belt through 
the umbrella linkages with the Punjabi Taliban. This assortment of foes is 
battle-hardened, reasonably led and equipped enough to keep the Army 
at bay. This implies that to whittle them down, greater levels of force 
of questionable effectiveness would require application. The insurgent 
counter, as demonstrated all through October, would be to expand 
the theatre of operation through terror attacks into Punjabi heartland, 
thereby destabilising Pakistan’s core areas. 

Concerns cannot be limited to Pakistani territory alone. The ISAF has 
demonstrated like incompetence to the north. The commanding general 
there, General McChrystal, has stirred up the latest round of policy 
review in Washington. Obama is awaiting the outcome of the Waziristan 
operation, along with the results of the run-off elections, to make up his 
mind on sending more troops. It is likely that Obama would honour the 
opinion of the military expert on ground, specifically since the report 
was solicited by Washington for just such a policy review. However, in 
case it is decided not to send troops, then the political aims would be 
suitably moderated depending on what is doable in the circumstance. 
The decision would be dependent on the assessment of whether its allies 
in Islamabad and Kabul are up to the task of taking on the Taliban on 
respective sides of the Durand line. The centre of gravity of the opposition 
being in Pakistan, it is consideration of whether Pakistan would be able 
to ‘take out’ the Taliban that will determine the outcome of the review. 


As assessed above, this is not possible without compromising the very 
stability of Pakistan. With stability risked, there is no guarantee the 
Pakistani state can survive. 

Therefore, it is unlikely the US would press Pakistan harder, knowing 
that regional stability and US purposes in the region require a coherent 
Pakistan. This could imply a political opening up to the Taliban, even 
as additional troops, not amounting to the 40000 asked for, are made 
available. This is not impossible to visualise in light of increasing public 
distaste for the war and the necessity for Obama to be responsive, 
particularly in glow of the Nobel Peace prize. Consequently, there is no 
reason for Pakistan to inconvenience itself in operations that threaten its 
very stability. 

The US would prefer to see at a minimum the al Qaeda remnants 
wrapped up. The al Qaeda has been considerably degraded over the 
past eight years. The current operations in Waziristan are to cause 
attrition in particular to the Uzbeks there. The operation’s aims met, 
the Pakistan would be wise to likewise switch to a political mode; one 
equally democratically responsive to the anti-American sentiment in 
Pakistan. No nation can be compelled to commit suicide even for the 
sake of supposed best interests of the international community. 


www.countercurrents.org/ahmed291009.htm 


On Disarmament Prospects in South Asia 


13 Oct, 2009 

President Obama chaired the UN Security Council meeting that resulted 
in Resolution 1887 calling on states to abide by obligations under NPT. 
This presumably includes those under Article VI regarding ‘negotiations 
in good faith on effective measures relating to cessation of the nuclear 
arms race at an early date and to nuclear disarmament, and on a 
treaty on general and complete disarmament under strict and effective 
international control. This is in keeping with his agenda outlined at 
Prague of ‘America’s commitment to seek the peace and security of a 
world without nuclear weapons’. 

In conveying India’s position on the Resolution its Permanent 
Representative endorsed Obama’s aspiration on ‘prohibiting the 
development, production, stockpiling and use of nuclear weapons and 
providing for their complete elimination within a specified timeframe’. 
However, that the onus was on the US was evident from the twist in 
the tail: ‘It is clear that the international community would look to the 
countries with substantial nuclear arsenals represented on the Council 
for meaningful steps towards nuclear disarmament.’ India’s position is 
quite clear. The bottom line is that India is agreed with Obama’s most 
quoted sentiment from his Prague address: ‘This goal will not be reached 
quickly - perhaps not in my lifetime.’ 

The global disarmament initiative can be expected to progress with 
India’s tacit support at least till the Non-proliferation Review Conference 
in May next year. Any prospects of progress on a regional level are linked 
with those on the global level due to presence of China as a player in 
southern Asia. Given that India seeks notional parity with China and 
China, in turn, would look towards movement on the US-Russia nuclear 
front, the regional nuclear situation cannot be expected to change. 
However, the worsening regional security environment, with India 
figuring in both conflict dyads possible, suggests a South Asian track 
needs be progressed irrespective of the global agenda. 

A consideration of the position of those with stakes involved would 
indicate whether this can happen. Some scientists of the ‘strategic enclave’ 


have already staked out their position for more tests. The strategic 
community would busy watching the global scene and writing ‘I told 
you so’ editorials. Maximalists would lead the drive for maximising 
fissile material stocks before the window closes. Academics would add 
a chapter to the disarmament syllabus. The military is content with the 
‘triad’ that has something for all three. The politician is not likely to go 
out on a limb. The government is yet to recover from its Sharm es Sheikh 
revealed limitations. The NSA is reduced to cautioning the media against 
foreign policy determining levels of ‘hype’. 

A disarmament agenda is not likely to come about on its own. 
Redirecting the energies of these institutions would be required. The 
scientists would require to be held accountable for delivering in the power 
sector, now that the nuclear deal has opened up vistas. The military would 
be happier with conventional armament made possible by a speedier 
acquisitions process. The strategic community should be challenged to 
divine contours of a peace dividend that it had visualised in the run up 
to nuclearisation. With these three sectors quiet, the less pressured the 
political class can permit a reaching out to neighbours. The government, 
not requiring to watch its back, can proceed more firmly. The media will 
then catch the fresh wind in its sails. A self-reinforcing loop can then 
bring a regional disarmament track alive. 

Such an agenda can be set in case nuclear dangers in South Asia are 
openly discussed. Presently, reliance on the good health of deterrence is 
such that military strikes are discussed as response options to another 
26/11. With no ongoing talks to act as buffer, such a response may be 
inevitable. The expectation that Pakistan is a rational state - one repeatedly 
proven false earlier - may not withstand the test of conflict. With respect 
to China, the mutual NFU is taken for granted. Three chiefs have in the 
recent past hinted at the redefinition of China in Indian perceptions. 
China for its part, either to take pressure off Pakistan, in reaction, or 
cognisant of the subtext of the Indo-US strategic partnership, is making 
the moves that serve to justify Indian apprehensions. Given the ‘face’ 
staked in any future conflict, rescinding of the NFU in a crunch situation 
by either side would be small price. 

Proximity of nuclear dangers should be used to energise a peace and 
disarmament movement. It can originate only in India. Pakistan, given 
the feisty media and middle class, would likely catch it thereafter. China 


would then have no recourse but revert to the bonhomie of ‘peace and 
tranquillity’. For this to happen, the peace discourse requires going 
mainstream. Operating out of the margins only enables its marginalisation 
as ‘radical’ or ‘out of the box’. The key argument for breaking out would 
be that it would otherwise take a break in the nuclear taboo in South Asia 
to usher disarmament, now a distinct probability. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/nuclear/disarmament-in- 

south-asia-2982.html 


War Clouds Gathering 


4 Jan, 2013 

Kissinger gets it wrong again. He got it wrong earlier in his extension 
of the bombing campaign into Cambodia during the Vietnam war; in 
bullying India during its humanitarian intervention in East Pakistan; 
and in bad-mouthing Mrs Gandhi along with his boss, Nixon. He has 
got it completely wrong this time in believing that accommodation of 
the Taliban in Kabul threatens India because in his words: ‘India (is 
threatened) by general jihadism and specific terror groups’. He was in 
the midst of advising Obama against a policy of accommodation with 
the Taliban by asking for help from the threatened neighbours in his 
Newsweek article, ‘Deployment and Diplomacy’. 

Arguing against a former National Security Advisor to two Presidents, 
Nixon and Ford, is not easy. Especially since his views find echo in the 
‘boots on ground’ school of the strategic community. The assumption 
of this school of thought is that a return of the Taliban to Kabul would 
witness a reversion to the pre 26/11 era. While its allies in the Northern 
Alliance would be scattered, India would be particularly vulnerable 
on two counts. They believe that Taliban expansion into Kashmir 
would revive the insurgency there. Also, a Taliban ‘victory’ could lead 
to creeping Talibanisation in India’s susceptible minority. It follows 
therefore that the foe should be fought away from the home turf. Thus 
far, the US was doing a considerable job keeping the Taliban occupied in 
the Af-Pak region. They fear that the outcome of the current rethink in 
the US and the public hand-wringing there may prove to be beneficial for 
the Taliban. Kissinger, for his part, weighing in against such a possibility, 
required that tackling the Taliban be outsourced to the neighbours. 
This school would be most happy to oblige being amenable to the idea 
of Indian troops containing Pakistan by keeping the Taliban at bay in 
Afghanistan. 

Firstly, the return of the Taliban would be a mediated one. Those 
being courted are referred to as the ‘moderate’ Taliban, implying they are 
purchasable and non-ideological. The surge, reportedly of up to 40000 


troops that General MacChrystal has requested in his report leaked to 
the Washington Post, is to suitably contain the hard-core Taliban and 
grind down al Qaeda remnants. In effect, military action will continue, 
so as to suitably incentivise the Taliban to come for talks. This implies 
that the Taliban at the negotiating table would be those willing to accede 
to the demands made by the west. These would necessarily include a 
reconciliation with those of the erstwhile Northern Alliance who sided 
with the west in the toppling the Taliban. These terms would include a 
promise of good behaviour by the Taliban in return for a share of power. 
This means neighbours need not worry about triumphalism-driven 
expansionism. 

Secondly, the US would unlikely leave in a hurry. Their exit would 
be stage-managed over perhaps half-a-decade. They would likely be 
confined initially to bases from where they would be free to operate 
against the al Qaeda and their continuing supporters among the Taliban. 
This way the present day counter insurgency, gaining in unpopularity in 
the populations of the west and in host societies, would be discontinued 
being no longer required. The emphasis would shift to anti-terrorism 
operations relying on technology and stand-off weapons. Therefore, the 
fear of the Taliban turning against their neighbours would not arise, 
even if the capability to do so exists. 

Thirdly, while the Taliban have earned their reactionary image 
by their revolting ideology and actions, a proportion of this can be 
attributed to the pressure-cooker of war. It is believed that the Taliban 
are so backward looking that they would not like to see development. 
Therefore, any promise of assistance with reconstruction is unlikely to 
work with the Taliban. Attributing this to them is to disregard history. 
Ever since their advent in power late last decade, they did try and reach 
out for recognition and assistance. However, this led partially to their 
association with the al Qaeda, further ensuring that they were denied 
engagement by the international community. Two, poppy cultivation had 
been curtailed when they were in power last. It has resurfaced not only 
because of rule by warlords, but also as a result of the war. Therefore, the 
expectation that those coming over-ground can be controlled through 
assistance in reconstruction is not unfounded. 

Lastly, it is important to interrogate the degree of Taliban influence 
in both Kashmir and of their ideology among Muslims in rest of India. 


In Kashmir, there has been little evidence of direct Afghan Taliban 
participation as fighters. Though there have been reports of Afghan 
war veterans in the insurgency there, these are exaggerated since those 
involved are colourful and projected as larger than life. Further, statistics 
from Kashmir are unreliable on this count since any unidentified body 
is usually passed off for Afghan by security forces outfits competing 
for glory. That Kashmiri militants died in missile-hit Taliban camps 
owes to the Taliban lending their services as trainers. This is a common 
phenomenon on the insurgent network. For instance, the LTTE were 
linked with the Maoists and the Kerens with North East groups. 

With respect to rest of India, Muslim-perpetrated terror has 
been over-hyped by the media. This has led to an eclipse of the terror 
perpetrated by right wing extremists passed off as Muslim perpetrated. 
In case suspicious instances, such as the recovery of the bombs in Surat 
after the Ahmedabad bomb blasts of last year, are subtracted, and those 
organised by Pakistani groups, then a more accurate picture of the terror 
originating in the minority emerges. The image of a minority vulnerable 
to terror inducement from the Taliban can then be safely discarded. The 
fear of ideological penetration - of Talibansiation - is also questionable. 
The minority in light of the Sachar Committee report revelations appears 
more concerned with existential and secular issues of bread, education 
and jobs. The expectation that Afghans could serve as a role model for 
them is to underestimate the ‘idea of India’, to ignore the syncretic fount 
of Indian culture and to do injustice to the draw of India’s economic 
miracle. Any angst that still exists has local causes, with the linkage to 
radical Islam being tenuous at best or a self-serving canard at worst. 

Therefore, the case for India to fall in line with the Kissinger 
formulation - that all but asks for troops deployment - is wanting. 
Debunking it is important, for over the coming period commentary from 
the hawks can be expected to dominate the air waves and hog inches of 
print columns. This will create the ground for politicians to look more 
approvingly at military involvement that currently appears far-fetched. 
As it is, India is creating the capability for intervention through exercises 
in interoperability with the US military. It would lead to India backing 
the military dominant option against the Taliban-al Qaeda combine. 

The US is contemplating pushing Pakistan to ‘do more’, the Kerry- 
Lugar bill being the sweetner. This option is fraught with dangers of 


destabilisation of Pakistan with its knock on effects on India. Engaging 
Pakistan in talks could help extract a promise of Pakistani control 
over any anti-India stance of the Taliban and also a cessation of India- 
directed terror by Pakistani groups. In exchange India can offer to let 
up its containment of Pakistan in Baluchistan and Afghanistan and 
collaborate in reconstruction. Such ‘win-win’ options can only emerge 
once blinkers are forced off. Else the war announced by the bombing yet 
again of the Indian embassy in Kabul is set to escalate. 

http://www.milligazette.com/news/5701-war-clouds- 

gathering 


Emulating the US 


14 Sept, 2009 

The proceedings of the CCS are appropriately not in the open domain. 
Only its decisions, where required, are made known to the public, as was 
done in case ofits endorsement oflndia’s nuclear doctrine in January 2003. 
However, the recent washing of dirty linen in public by those in the CCS 
during the NDA’s first term over the Kandahar hijack episode bespeaks 
of lack of institutionalisation of national security decision making at the 
apex level. This is of a piece with India’s amorphous strategic culture. 
While matters are likely to have improved in the decade since owing to 
the National Security Council and its secretariat having firmed in, there 
is a case for bringing greater formality into the proceedings of bodies 
such as the CCS, the NSC and the Political Council of the NCA. 

These three bodies, having virtually identical membership, are vested 
with decision making responsibility in the national security sphere. Since 
the system has not let India down so far, there is no cause for unwarranted 
alarm. However, this is no reason not to constantly improve it. It would 
then be able to cope with the demands it may be faced with in future. 
Two scenarios buttress this point. In the first, there could be difficulty 
in case there is a weak minority government in power, as was being 
apprehended in the run up to the elections only a hundred days ago. 
Representatives of various fractious parties without a national profile 
could in such a circumstance be taking decisions that, while within their 
responsibility, could be outside of their ken. The second is in formulation 
of India’s response in case of breakdown in deterrence. Whatever the 
decision, in the aftermath of the resulting nuclear exchange, India would 
require an explanation of the rationale. Since life would not be the same 
again, accountability would require to be apportioned. For doing this 
adequately there is need to institute procedures now. 

Learning from the US experience is in order. Three aspects stand 
out. One is that those charged with policy and decision making can be 
held directly responsible. Replication would do away with the proverbial 
‘kitchen cabinets’ that have characterised the Indian system, at least till 
the late eighties. So much so that such informal bodies virtually crafted 


India’s nuclear trajectory till the Shakti tests. Reforms would minimise 
the baleful influence of unaccountable lobbies, such as that exercised by 
parent ideological formations on political parties. The recent stewardship 
by the RSS of a troubled BJP indicates that there is more to exercise of 
constitutional authority than meets the eye. 

Second, is the manner the US maintains records. Not only is the 
historical record is enriched by perspectives of players, for instance 
Nixon’s take on Indira Gandhi in 1971; but, more importantly, they can 
be held accountable. The latter may not be required so much in case of 
wrong decisions, but more so in case of mal-intent. Perversely, it is taken 
as an ‘achievement’ that there are no written records of India’s transition 
to becoming a nuclear power! 

And, lastly, is the release of these records into public domain. This 
would help not so much with building the sense of history that Indians 
reputedly sorely lack, but with keeping a check on leaders. For instance, 
prospective Prime Minister’s would not be emboldened with impunity 
into fudging their role in national decision making that’s gone wrong for 
some reason! While such deliberations are understandably kept out of 
the remit of the Right to Information Act, perhaps thirty years on these 
could be made public as done elsewhere. This would help researchers 
understand the compulsions and analysts to recommend improvements 
in the approach to security. Presently, relying on whistle-blowing, such 
as happened recently over the hydrogen bomb ‘fizzle’, bespeaks of much 
ground yet to be traversed for India to acquire a credible, functional and 
accountable system. 

It is interesting to speculate on why India’s national security system 
is both impervious and underdeveloped. Answering the question, ‘Who 
benefits?’ could provide the clue. One answer this question would not 
throw up is the legislative. Legislative accountability of the executive 
could do with emulating the US, even though theirs is a presidential 
system. While parliamentary committees do perform, US-style 
congressional hearings help. This would lend balance in a system which 
otherwise lends itself to competing constituencies pulling in willful 
ways. A recent example is the manner a section of scientists expressed 
an interest in further nuclear tests. Taking a call on whether India 
needs a thermonuclear based deterrent is not within their ambit; yet the 
controversy. 


Recent remarks of the Chairman Chiefs of Staff Committee on the 
developments in Pakistani nuclear deterrent underline that India is in a 
dangerous neighbourhood. It is also an aspiring great power. Both require 
continuous evolution of its national security system. The gravamen of 
the otherwise discrete controversies over this month is that the Indian 
system is still a work in progress. 

http://www.ipcs.org/anticle/india/emulating-the-us-2968. 
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Yet Another Nuclear Controversy 


Earlier in end May at the end of a book release function, India’s Army 
chief, when quizzed on developments in Pakistan’s nuclear capability 
recounted in the US Congressional Research Service report, remarked, 
“They require a certain minimum amount (nuclear capability), but ... 
Pakistan’s attempts to increase the number of its nuclear weapons is a 
matter of serious concern.” Yet again when accosted by the press, this 
time during his visit to the army’s Artificial Limb Centre in Pune, for 
his opinion on the Federation of Atomic Scientists reporting on Pakistan 
increasing its warhead haul to 70-90, he said, “There is a difference 
between having a degree deterrence, which is required for protection, 
and going beyond that. If the news reports of (Pakistan) having 70 to 90 
atomic bombs are correct, then I think they are going well beyond the 
requirement of deterrence.” 

A report comments that ‘Kapoor’s implied suggestion that India 
could have to revisit its no-first use policy’. Quoting the hyper-realist 
duo of the think tank, Center for Policy Research, it gives out Brahma 
Chellaney’s take that there is need to review India’s “deterrence posture”; 
while the other analyst, Bharat Karnad, is reported as saying ‘no-first-use 
is not a substantive declaration’. 

The report revisits the recent controversy over the thermonuclear test 
in the Shakti series having turned out a ‘fizzle’ maintaining ‘that the 
Indian nuclear arsenal needs refurbishing, if not the need to carry out 
more tests, to maintain its nuclear programme’s cutting edge.’ Thus we 
can see that favourite hobby horses of players in the nuclear field have 
been hitched to the Chief’s remarks, though the Chief himself has not 
implied anything of the sort. 

Since this time round he was speaking in his new capacity as Chairman 
Chiefs of Staff Committee, his remarks acquire a greater degree of 
significance. The Chairman in the Indian system oversees its Strategic 
Forces Command, responsible for the nuclear arsenal. Understanding 
the General is necessary in order to dispel the spin self-interested forces 
with a nuclear agenda are using the media for. 

On both occasions, the Chief was engaged in a function unrelated 


to the nuclear issue. The earlier remark can be taken as his preliminary 
observation. Charged with safe-custody of India’s national security, 
he cannot be expected to say that nuclear developments in India’s 
neighbourhood are not of concern! However, the second time round, he 
would be voicing India’s considered take. 

Firstly, India cannot second guess Pakistan. Since the numbers 
India possesses is not known, Pakistan would require making an 
educated guess and reacting accordingly. Therefore, its figure need not 
necessarily coincide with India’s expectation. Both countries consider 
the ‘minimum’ of their ‘credible minimum deterrence’ to be a dynamic, 
security situation-related, number. Secondly, this perhaps brings out 
India’s purpose. The Chief had earlier said, “I think the world community 
should put the kind of pressure which is required on Pakistan to cap the 
enhancement of their nuclear capability.” The context this time is that 
Pakistan has in the Geneva-based Conference on Disarmament, that is 
considering introducing the Fissile Material Cut Off Treaty, stalled talks 
by citing national security. This means there is an incipient arms race on 
in the region. 

This can be attributed to India pegging its numbers by clubbing 
Pakistan and China together as a twin-front problem. The resulting 
numbers can be perceived by Pakistan as conferring on India ability for a 
disarming first strike. Thus, the movement upwards in Pakistan’s stocks 
has rightly been taken as an attempt to gain a stabilising second strike 
capability. Given that India is buttressing its second strike capability by 
the recent launch of the INS Arihant, there could be no objections to 
Pakistan doing likewise, particularly since on both occasions the higher 
end was pegged at 90 warheads. Doing so, as the Chief has done, only 
serves to hyphenate India to Pakistan yet again, and, secondly, allows 
the forces wishing India to proceed down the arms race route to take 
advantage of his concern voiced. 

The suggestion that increase in Pakistan’s arsenal requires 
reconsideration of India’s NFU pledge is untenable. Since by reaching 
90 warheads or thereabouts, Pakistan still does not gain first strike 
capability, there is no cause to revisit the pledge. Rescinding it carries the 
danger of what Schelling called ‘the reciprocal fear of a surprise attack’ 
or an avoidable tendency toward pre-emption. This is not a theoretical 
possibility in the India-Pakistan dyad given the mutual vulnerabilities 


and fears they harbour. While India wishes to use the conventional plane 
to react to Pakistan’s proxy war, even if in a limited way, Pakistan, feels a 
need to use the nuclear card to stall the same. This reliance on the nuclear 
capability is heightened in the situation as obtains at present in which its 
Army is contending with the Taliban, if reluctantly, even while the threat 
exists of India reacting conventionally in face of another 26/11. 

The timing of the other controversy over whether India needs to 
test again is suggestive. India had earlier been prepared to accede to 
the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty. In the event, the treaty had been 
stalled by the US Senate not ratifying it. With the possibility of the US 
championing it once again after a decade-long hiatus, forces in India that 
prefer India maintain its option to test, are exerting themselves. Their 
scientific position is that India does not have the requisite computing 
power to go ahead with arsenal development without testing. Even if this 
is true with respect to the hydrogen bomb, deterrence is not necessarily a 
function of a thermonuclear capability when merely a fission or boosted 
fission based arsenal can serve the same purpose adequately. H-Bombs on 
the other hand lend themselves to city-busting, a prospect best avoided if 
deterrence were ever to break down. Thermonuclear weapons have other 
advantages, such as ‘more bang for the buck’ and being lighter payloads 
easier to deliver. This technological advance led to the doctrines that 
eventuated in the MAD arsenals of the superpowers. There is no call to 
replicate the cold war experience in Southern Asia. 

Thus, while every development in the nuclear plane is indeed a cause 
for concern, the manner such concerns are appropriated by interested 
constituencies and the way these manipulate the media, has been starkly 
witnessed in the latest nuclear episode. Their inner motives require to 
be revealed so that public opinion exercises check on politicians, who 
neither know nor care enough to ward off such pressures. 


http://indiatogether.org/nukenum-op-ed 


Vignettes of India’s Security Culture 


August 03, 2009 

The rape and murder of two young women in Shopian, the acceptance by 
the NHRC probe of the Delhi Police version of the Batla House encounter, 
the killing of a PLA member in custody in Manipur as evidenced by 
the photos published in Tehelka, and the furore over the mention of 
Baluchistan in the India-Pakistan Joint Statement tells us something of 
India’s strategic culture. This article seeks insight into India’s security 
culture through a snap shot of these four occurrences over the recent 
past. 

That there was an attempted cover up in the Shopian incident implies 
that there was a ‘felt need’ for the same. Clearly then this was to protect 
the culprits, implying that the culprits are possibly known. There is 
no reason to resort to a cover up if there is nothing to be hidden. The 
unilateral additions made by the police to the report of Justice Jan that 
enquired into the case are reportedly slanderous about the deceased and 
their family. The portions disowned by the enquiring judge mention 
the ‘possibility’ of one of the deceased ‘developing some relation with 
others.’ The point of the investigation is to bring out who these alleged 
persons were, for they would have motive in murdering the victims to 
hide their association. That the police have signally failed to follow up 
only serves to prove there is a connection to the security apparatus that 
needs hiding. That the state machinery to include the Chief Minister has 
thereafter concentrated on the peripheral aspects, such as how much was 
conveyed up the reporting channel etc, has led to the need to apprehend 
the culprits being lost sight of. This only reinforces suspicions that the 
culprits were from the security forces or those having links with the 
security apparatus in the state, which since its partial outsourcing to the 
likes of the Ikhwan includes those in plain clothes. That the increasingly 
politicised debate has now gone back three years to the 2006 sex scandal 
bespeaks of the security culture in Srinagar. 

As a final word on the Batla House encounter, the NHRC report 
states: ‘We are clearly of the opinion that having regard to the material 


placed before us, it cannot be said that there has been any violation of 
human rights by the action of the police party.’ It is quite obvious that 
any ‘material’ that was to be ‘placed’ before an enquiry could have been 
worked upon to give it the desired spin over the interim. Therefore, the 
enquiry was logically expected to go beyond the ‘material placed before 
us’. In failing to do this, it has set a precedent and devalued the credibility 
of the NHRC. 

Other shortcomings have been pointed out by those following the 
case closely such as the Jamia Teachers Solidarity Group. However, even 
as the ‘material placed’ before the enquiry is reported as bringing out 
the group as carrying out a series of terrorist crimes, that the police 
party leader did not wear a bullet proof jacket while attempting to arrest 
them is explained away that the reason cannot be second guessed by the 
commission. The commission records that, ‘there is ample and sufficient 
material before us which leads to the irresistible conclusion that there 
was imminent danger to the life of members of the police party.’ All the 
more reason one would think warranting a bullet proof jacket. 

The Indian Mujahedeen is described in the ‘material placed’ as a 
group ‘found to be involved in terrorist activities in different parts of the 
country for the last several years.’ It is fairly well known that the IM came 
into the limelight for the first time only last year with the blasts targeting 
the larger cities. This shortcoming in the ‘material placed’ has apparently 
not detracted from its credibility in the eyes of the commission. The 
commission refrains from dwelling on the issue of whether those killed 
were terrorists; yet explains police party actions as self-defence. In case 
the commission was to play a mental game and take them as innocent for 
the sake of an intellectual exercise developing the scenario, then action as 
going in without a bullet proof jacket makes sense. Therefore, there was 
reason enough even from the ‘material placed’ for the commission to 
take a proactive route and go beyond the ‘material placed’ in its enquiry. 
That it failed to do so constitutes the evidence being marshalled in this 
article on the India’s security culture. 

The Tehelka photo feature of the killing of alleged insurgent 
Chonghkhum Sanjit in Imphal by Manipuri police commandos is 
chilling in the extreme. That this was done in broad daylight speaks of 
a culture of impunity. In the logic of the security forces this display is 
perhaps explicable. The message to the insurgent underground watching 


is that there are no holds barred in the contest; a message that would 
no doubt be lapped up by the insurgents. The Punjab model is being 
played out in the North East. Those doing the killing appear Manipuri. 
One set of natives is set on another in a version of‘divide and rule’. The 
nadir of this strategy has already been reached in the silent killings of 
relatives of ULFA insurgents in Assam. There is a subtext to the picture 
that has perhaps escaped the planners. In this the message to people is 
that the judge and executioner have been conflated. The implications 
are stark for the culture of protest that has been perfected in Manipur 
by the sacrifice of icons as Irom Sharmila and actions as the women 
who stripped to shame the Assam Rifles out of the Imphal Fort. Two 
inferences can be drawn from the pictures. One is that the state has lost 
control over its security apparatus. Worse is that this is a demonstration 
of the level of its control. The latter is most likely truer. It can be wagered 
that the enquiry that will no doubt follow, forced by the unrest presently 
on in Manipur, will not be able to trace those who ordered this. What 
happens in a provincial capital can only draw on what transpires in the 
national capital. 

Lastly, is the contrived breast beating partially over the mention 
of Baluchistan in the Joint Statement emanating in Sharm es Sheikh. 
This also involved a march by opposition MPs led by the leader of the 
opposition to the Rashtrapati Bhawan. The Prime Minister has clarified 
on the floor of the Lok Sabha that he agreed to the mention knowing 
that ‘India’s hands are clean’. This is difficult to accept at face value; 
since, he - though honest - had earlier opined that Mr. Bush was a much 
‘loved’ US President in India! The criticism was however not on this 
account but that Pakistan had managed to highlight its version on India’s 
intelligence managed covert role in the Baluchistan insurgency. In the 
security logic, it is entirely understandable for India to fuel Pakistan’s 
fires to sensitise it that it too lives in a glass house. Talking about the 
issue gives India a handle to bring this home to Pakistan and force a 
mutual winding down of this propensity of both states to interfere in 
each other’s internal affairs. But to insist that India ‘has nothing to hide’ 
either implies naivety or a loss of political control over India’s external 
intelligence agency. With the furore greeting the mention, it is unlikely 
that India would countenance talks on this issue, implying that the covert 
operations designed to hurt Pakistan in retribution for its well recorded 


proxy war in Kashmir will continue. This war by intelligence agencies 
would not be in the interest of either Baluchis or Kashmiris or indeed the 
other subcontinental nationalities, but is of a piece with the adults-only 
games played by states. 

Clearly, India’s security is gravely threatened by insurgency and 
terrorism. India’s response as witnessed in the four cases does not 
recommend itself. It is no wonder then that India continues to be beset 
with problems of state consolidation. It is as yet a developing state still 
transiting through the state making and nation building stage. It would 
do well to recognise that it cannot skip the stage of national consolidation 
in its haste to becoming a great power. 

Countercurrents.org 


From ‘No First Use’ to ‘No Nuclear Use’ 


2892, June 12, 2009 


‘Resolve’ is cardinal to ensure nuclear deterrence. If the ‘will’ to use 
nuclear weapons is seen to be lacking, this would impact adversely on 
deterrence. The Draft Nuclear Doctrine encapsulated this principle 
thus, “2.6. Deterrence requires that India maintain:...(e) the will to 
employ nuclear forces and weapons.” The other pillars of deterrence 
are ‘capability’ and ‘communication’ of the capability and will to the 
opponent. India is seen as doing well in capability building, even if 
its peer competitor, China, is way ahead. Recent reports suggest that 
Pakistan is doing equally well. The lament is on the limitations in India’s 
‘will.’ India, being a democracy, is at a disadvantage with respect to 
centrally-administered potential adversaries. Pakistan has the military 
taking decisions, while in China it is the Communist Party. Presumably, 
these entities have greater capacity to display ‘resolve’ since they are less 
concerned about their citizens and internal politics. Besides, India is 
seen as a ‘soft state.’ The spate of terror attacks, culminating in 26/11, 
is advanced as evidence. Its historical restraint in using force is seen as 
amounting to dithering, which could be fatal if push comes to shove. This 
explains how the Indian decision maker has tied himself down in using 
nuclear weapons through the nuclear doctrine, approved by the Cabinet 
Committee on Security (CCS) in January 2004. The then CCS expressed 
its approval of this formulation after a review that included the targeting 
strategy of a retaliatory strike. The manner of retaliation is incorporated 
in the doctrine as, “(iii) Nuclear retaliation to a first strike will be massive 
and designed to inflict unacceptable damage.” The introduction of the 
term “massive” was perhaps to compensate for India’s self-perceived 
weakness. A doctrine is only a guide; as acknowledged in the Draft, 
“Details of policy and strategy concerning force structures, deployment 
and employment of nuclear forces will flow from this framework and 
will be laid down separately and kept under constant review.” Therefore, 
departures from the doctrine can be expected in execution of the nuclear 


strategy appreciating the dictates of the conflict situation. Besides, the 
intent of the doctrine is deterrence. In the case of its breakdown, the 
manifestly new physical and psychological situation that emerges has 
its own drivers and compulsions. Therefore, even if Assured Retaliation 
makes sense in the logic of deterrence, scope must exist in a conflict for 
responding with non-nuclear means if the situation so warrants. In case, 
India chooses a limited offensive in response to a 26/11-like situation, 
the ‘Surprised Pakistan’ scenario may emerge. In this case a stampeded 
Pakistan, possibly under grave provocation from an Indian conventional 
attack, and under pressure from Islamists both outside and inside the 
military, may reach the nuclear level against its strategic judgment. 
Pakistan would have in this case have disregarded a critical formulation 
of India’s nuclear doctrine, “Credibility: Any adversary must know that 
India can and will retaliate with sufficient nuclear weapons to inflict 
destruction and punishment that the aggressor will find unacceptable if 
nuclear weapons are used against India and its forces.” However, if such 
nuclear first use is not overly provocative, damaging or disruptive of its 
military thrusts, while India “can” retaliate with nuclear weapons, there 
is a case for thinking through whether it should. Nuclear punishment is 
not a persuasive reason to persist with this doctrinal tenet, particularly 
since it would expose Indian forces and cities to a heightened nuclear 
threat. The only rational reason for nuclear retaliation would be to deter 
nuclear attack by Pakistan. Would in-conflict deterrence break down in 
case of non-retaliation? This is less likely since Pakistan’s nuclear assets 
would be severely degraded by a conventional attack. Deterrence would 
continue to operate with the decision maker knowing that Pakistan 
could expect an all-out Indian nuclear attack in case the Indian nuclear 
restraint goes unheeded. India would have acquired the moral high 
ground thereafter. It could also press home its conventional advantages 
to their logical conclusion. On account of its restraint in not indulging 
in a nuclear exchange, the international community would support it 
in punishing Pakistan for breaking the nuclear taboo. A democratic 
government’s primary responsibility in a war turning nuclear is to ensure 
the least damage to its population. The nuclear doctrine, though not a 
binding document, does appear to cater for the possibility of restraint 
in face of nuclear use by stating, “Highly effective conventional military 
capabilities shall be maintained to raise the threshold of outbreak both 


of conventional military conflict as well as that of threat or use of nuclear 
weapons.” India would do well to keep the No Nuclear Use option open; 
even if it is not discussed publicly, so as to not dilute deterrence. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/nuclear/from-8216no-first- 

use8217-to-8216no-nuclear-use8217-2892.html 


Agenda for the Next Government 


2877, May 23, 2009 


The electorate has spoken in favour of the Congress (I). This could 
be taken as an endorsement of the previous Congress (I)-led UPA 
government’s policies. Therefore, these can reasonably be expected to 
continue, bringing about the much desired continuity in times rendered 
unstable by the recession and the expanding conflict next door. In 
continuity, change must also be built in for the polity to stay abreast with 
if not ahead of foreign and security developments. Even as policymaking 
paused for elections, events in Nepal, Sri Lanka and Pakistan came to a 
head. With the new government more firmly in saddle than before, it is 
an opportune time for India to make its weight count as never before. 
What then could form its agenda? 

Prioritising the internal sphere makes for long term strategic sense. 
India’s credibility continues to be hobbled by its human development 
indices. Any comparison to China, its strategic peer, on this score is to 
India’s disadvantage. An introspective India would require concentrating 
on improving social cohesion, development and resolving internal 
conflicts. Over the long term these then would not be distractions but 
assets. Inimical states would not get a handle for interference. Besides, 
India’s inclusive model and credence to human security would place it 
in a morally and politically strong position to demand the same of its 
neighbours in particular; reconciling the genius of South Asia with its 
chief characteristic of diversity. 

In particular the aspects that need addressing are those that have 
repeatedly been emphasised by the Prime Minister in his earlier tenure 
as the primary threats, namely left-wing extremism and hinterland 
terrorism. Central India requires deploying of an Indian ‘peace corps.’ 
Collaboration of volunteer IAS cadre, ex-servicemen and NGOs and 
cooptation of the extremists through appropriate ceasefires, dialogues 
and resettlement programs are possible answers. A federal solution 
emulating the NEC and DONER mechanisms of the North East may 


require to be emplaced. In respect of the Northeast, an aggressive peace 
agenda under credible mediators, and bringing Bangladesh onboard, 
needs to be launched with a time horizon of five years for fruition. This 
would bring an urgency to tackling the region that it presently sorely 
lacks. 

With respect to hinterland terrorism, piecemeal investigations have 
revealed that the activity of extremist Hindu groups has inflated the 
threat posed by extremist Muslim groups. There appears to have been 
a dialogue through violence between these two to influence a wider 
audience. Elections have put paid to any hidden agendas. A strong 
Centre must progress prosecutions towards their logical conclusion. 
The resulting deterrent would ensure that such groups do not in future 
contest the monopoly of the state over violence. Progressing the SIT 
reopened cases in Gujarat would undercut the logic of precedence that 
provides seeming impunity to irresponsible governance. Ensuing social 
cohesion would buoy India’s great power credentials. 

Attention to this internal agenda would be gravely challenged by 
the apparent immediacy of unfolding events in the region. India is 
still vulnerable to being violently embroiled into these by some future 
cataclysmic event. A strong government is in a better position to withstand 
pressures against hasty action. The post-Mumbai stance of restraint 
appears to have met the electorate’s endorsement. Thus elections have 
strengthened India’s hand. The issue is how then should this hand be 
played? 

The recession and resulting US interest in winding down its 
commitment in the GWOT on favourable terms is a principle factor. 
Pakistani ownership of the anti-extremist agenda is next. India’s agenda 
must therefore be supportive of these two states, given that long-term 
stability of Pakistan is in Indian national interest. Currently, perhaps due 
to electoral compulsions brought on by 26/11, India was pressurising the 
US on Pakistan. The peace process had also been placed on hold. The 
role of a ‘spoiler’ does not befit a strong India. 

The contention here is that a strong government can afford to actively 
initiate a push for peace. This may involve responding to Pakistan’s 
concerns in Afghanistan. India’s growing economic and soft power is of 
an order that no government in Afghanistan, even one with Pakistani 
proclivities, can ignore. With that self-confidence India should be 


accommodative. Its concerns of Taliban as ‘threat’ need moderation 
accordingly. Potential for an overarching strategic understanding 
between the two neighbours exists, if the reports on the progress in talks 
made by the back channel are to be believed. 

The government, as part of the resumption of the peace process 
already having the Kashmir issue in the basket, needs to institutionalise 
a strategic dialogue with Pakistan discussing approaches to concerns as 
Afghanistan, Kashmir, pipelines from Central Asia and Iran, mutual 
reining in of intelligence agencies and conventional and strategic 
restraint. The current ‘mediation’ by the US can be dispensed with. 

The greatest advantage of a strong government is the initiative 
and energy it can bring to bear to foreign and security policy without 
constantly watching its vulnerabilities. Seizing the opportunity by 
appropriate balancing of the internal and external would catapult India 
into the big league. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/nuclear/from-8216no-first- 

use8217-to-8216no-nuclear-use8217-2892.html 


A Strategy for ‘Af-Pak’ ’ 


2828, March 09, 2009 

The first colonial incursion into Afghan politics dates back to 1838 
when the British embarked on what was to eventually end in a rout at the 
end of the First Afghan War. Just as the destiny of the region was then 
scripted by foreigners in Simla, today the venue is Washington DC with 
Bruce Riedel authoring a strategic review along with Richard Holbrooke, 
special envoy to ‘Af-Pak’ - a coinage proving the imperial antecedents of 
the exercise. 

While legitimacy exists in terms of a continuing UNSC Chapter VII 
mandate under Resolution 1267, the ISAF mandate, stemming from 
Resolution 1386, stands extended vide Resolution 1833 till October 2009. 
It is expected that US President Barack Obama would strengthen the 
political arm of the strategy so as to convince his NATO allies in April to 
stay the course in its most ambitious out-of-area operation. 

The military prong is being strengthened, through the ongoing ‘surge’ 
under Gen. David Petraeus, to impress the Taliban to respond favourably 
to a coming politics-predominant strategy. The strategy is inspired by 
the need to rebuild bridges with the Muslim world to defuse any threat 
to the US, its citizens and its interests. 

Presently the two South Asian states, suitably alerted to the dangers 
ahead by the Mumbai and Lahore terror attacks, are holding their breath 
in anticipation of the forthcoming review report. While Pakistan seeks 
‘strategic depth’ in Afghanistan through the instrumentality of its 
‘strategic assets,’ the Taliban, India wishes to deny this to it by hoping 
for a more robust ‘surge’-energized military engagement of the Taliban 
by the US and NATO’s ISAF even as Pakistan’s Army, under pressure, 
delivers on containing the Taliban on its side of the Durand Line. 

There are forcefully made suggestions of Indian troops coming to US 
assistance in case of NATO and Pakistani hedging or if their forces prove 
inadequate. The argument is that just as the US fought the terror menace 
far from its borders, India should do so too. In order that the suggestion 
gets a serious look, the argument goes that reservations against this stem 


from a desire to placate the minority community in election season. 
Their use of this argument is more to pressurize the decision maker as 
a minority appeaser, a term of consequence in vote-bank politics. An 
example of the sensitivity among politicians to this line of reasoning is 
in Indian Home Minister, P Chidambaram, categorizing opposition BJP 
leader, Arun Jaitley’s observation on the Taliban being five hours from 
the border as an exaggeration (Interview with R Sardesai, The Hindu, 6 
Mar 2009). 

However, the fact is that such a move would be unpopular in the 
minority community. This would not be on account of any feeling of 
affinity or affiliation the minority has for a beset Taliban, as votaries of the 
‘boots on ground’ school would have it, but because of its anachronistic 
engagement with ideational issues discarded by elitist discourse since 
liberalization of the early 1990s. This is a perspective it shares with the 
liberal-leftist end of the political spectrum and is therefore demanding 
of dispassionate attention in any consideration of the national interest in 
the circumstance. 

First, there is an uncritical adoption of Western terminology, 
evidence of paradigm dominance of the West. The conflict is termed 
‘counter insurgency.’ ‘occupation’ and its counter, ‘resistance,’ being 
equally apposite descriptively, have not entered the discourse at all. 
The nationalist proportion of the counter is thus not determinable and 
is overshadowed by radical Islam - coincidentally beneficial for both 
parties to the conflict. 

Second, the imperial policy of ‘divide and rule’ is operational. A 
counterinsurgency concept involving a manipulation of tribal fissures, 
that under-grid the Sunni awakening in Iraq, has been imported. This 
has accentuated the reliance on Islam in the opposition. This explains 
in some measure the attraction of radical Islam as cohesion imparting 
strategy. Third, a repeat of powers in the region being at odds with 
each other is in evidence as was the case in the colonial era when the 
subcontinent was conquered piecemeal. The field is left for the West to 
determine and referee with its self-interest as preeminent consideration. 

This questioning of comfortable assumptions - from which flows 
policy output - is a necessary precursor to crafting of alternatives. Since 
Obama appears headed on sensible lines in drawing down the conflict, it 
would be churlish of India to favour a military-dominant approach just 


to upstage Pakistanis who prefer a political one. It would be a return to 
the situation in the immediate wake of 9/11 when the US peremptorily 
required all states to take a call on Bush’s challenge of‘with us or against 
us.’ A wisecrack has it that should Pakistan turn against the Taliban, 
India would end up supporting the latter! 

The recommendation here is therefore that India maintain a studiedly 
supportive stance so as to give Obama a chance to retrieve what Bush 
wrought in the subcontinent. A regional post-NATO alternative under 
SAARC auspices would then not be too far-fetched a proposition. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/pakistan/a-strategy-for-af- 

pak-2828.html 


Not Quite an Empty Threat 


2793, January 29, 2009 

G Parthasarathy, a leading Indian realist and former High Commissioner 
to Pakistan, has written in an opinion piece (Times of India, 22 January 
2009) that nuclear weapons constitute “an empty threat” for there is 
“little chance” of Pakistan using them. As is known, India follows a 
policy of No First Use; Parthasarathy, however, misrepresents Indian 
nuclear retaliation as only being against a “major attack...in which 
nuclear weapons are used.” 

Instead, India’s posture of “assured retaliation” is against any use of 
nuclear weapons against it, including against a “major attack with chemical 
and biological weapons.” Thus, in Parthasarathy’s understanding - the 
shortcoming pointed out notwithstanding - there is “no prospect” of 
either state using nuclear weapons in a “limited conflict.” 

However, the weakness in this conclusion is that “India does, 
therefore, have substantial strategic space to act to safeguard its people 
and its territorial integrity.” He dismisses Pakistan’s “strategy to pretend 
that if India retaliates even in a measured manner to terrorist attacks 
there would be a nuclear conflict.” In effect, he advocates the hard-line 
military option. The logic is that Pakistani nuclear threshold being 
“high,” as specified by Lt. Gen. Khalid Kidwai of the Strategic Plans 
Division, which includes territorial, military attrition, economic and 
political destabilisation parameters, Limited War is an option for India. 
The next terrorist attack could well be in the near term. India then may 
not have the luxury of abiding by its “traditional restraint.” 

The strategist’s argument would thus appear persuasive. However, 
two questions need be addressed: what would be the political aims and 
would the nuclear threat prove “empty”? 

It is understandable that those involved in the conduct of the Kargil 
War have internalised its foremost lesson, that nuclear weapons do not 
preclude war. These include the earliest advocates of Limited War, George 
Fernandes and Gen. VP Malik, and now, Parthasarathy. What has been 
omitted in their reflections is that such a war, even if risking a nuclear 


conflict did not achieve anything for Pakistan. Is it possible that their 
advocacy is informed by their being scalded by Kargil? 

It is difficult to envisage any war aims being achieved by an Indian 
counter-terror response using its military conventionally. Additionally, 
he writes that India has “no interest” in capturing “large parts” of 
“Pakistani territory” and that the war would be “short.” It follows that 
territorial aims in POK, not being Pakistani territory, are legitimate. 

However, mountain warfare is a hard grind. Therefore a “short” 
war may get India to the next ridgeline, and only costly and needless 
shifting of the defences and minefields forward. There would be several 
thousand Pakistani settlers that would be displaced, and would keep the 
Indian Army occupied over the next decade or so, and hold up any Indo- 
Pakistani post-war political rapprochement. 

Regarding captured Pakistani territory, Iraq-style unconventional 
war methods would pose a challenge for even the manpower surplus and 
counterinsurgency-hardened Indian Army. Escalation could result from 
heightened passions such as attended the 1971 race for Dacca. Revenge 
and deterrence, the two aims sought by redoubtable Israel in Lebanon 
and Gaza against relatively easy opposition, may prove elusive for India. 
Therefore, it begs the question what would India achieve in a limited 
conflict. 

Therefore, war should be avoided, since there is no call to run the 
risk of a nuclear war for insignificant aims. Is the risk “little” and the 
threat “empty”? Parthasarathy indicates that there are indications that 
the US has contingency plans to “take out” Pakistani nuclear weapons 
if there is an extremist threat to them. In his scenario, this would occur 
if the Pakistani state loses out to radical elements. This threat might 
exacerbate in Pakistan following an Indian attack. Relying on the US to 
forestall Pakistan’s nuclear option is hardly prudent. Any third party risk 
to its nuclear assets will most certainly trigger a nuclear response. In any 
case, it takes two to keep a conflict limited. 

The expectation of a “high” threshold is self-serving for the hard¬ 
line school to push its favoured military option. The seeming utility of 
the military instrument eclipses the political approach to issues India 
is pledged to seek. Parthasarathy is right that there is “virtually no 
possibility” of either side resorting to nuclear weapons in a “limited 
conflict.” However, his reliance on Kidwai’s statement and on rationality 


guiding the Pakistani Army is not enough to prove his case. 

Conflict has its own dynamics and creates its own psychological 
environment. The danger is that there is no guarantee of the conflict 
staying “limited.” That is the price of living with nuclear weapons. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/indo-pak/not-quite-an-empty- 

threat-279B.html 


National Security Adviser: Reviewing the 
Institution 


2719, November 05, 2008 

The present National Security Adviser (NSA), MK Narayanan has often 
been in the news. He helped wrap up the nuclear deal with the US and 
went to China for border talks with his counterpart. In the wake of his 
trip to Srinagar, the Governor’s policy of permitting the Valley to let 
off steam in mass demonstrations was discontinued. From the burden 
of responsibilities on the NSA’s shoulders it can be surmised that this 
punishing schedule was perhaps partially the reason of the demise in 
office of the last NSA, the indefatigable book-a-year, JN Dixit. 

This ubiquity of the NSA begs the question: Is there a case for review 
of the institution of the NSA in light of the democratic character of the 
state? With the tenth anniversary coming up of the institution of NSC 
and its NSA early next year, the moment is apt to initiate a discussion on 
the institution of the NSA. 

At its inception the office of the NSA was also held by the Principal 
Secretary to the prime minister. This drew criticism from none other than 
K Subrahmanyam. The double-hatting of the JIC as NSC Secretariat also 
drew fire. Over the years these teething problems have been overcome. 
However, from hyperactivity, can it be inferred that there is an over 
concentration of power and responsibility in the office of the NSA? A 
critique of the institution along this line would help it assimilate into the 
Indian system of democracy. 

In a parliamentary democratic order as obtains in India, the 
responsibilities of an NSA cannot be as extensive as those in the US 
presidential system. The ministers in the Indian cabinet system have to 
discharge their functions, which if passed on to the NSA would negate 
the principle of people’s representatives ensuring governance. Power 
pervading a whole system makes its components accountable and therefore 
functional. Though NSAs so far have been seasoned retired officers of 
experience, credibility and stature who have brought commendable 
energy to their jobs, there is the human constraint of age and attention 


span that has to be reckoned with. The office of the NSA was meant for 
forward thinking and coordination and not for imposing on the more 
routine functions of ministries or the cabinet secretariat. There is a case 
for a drawdown of the NSA’s role as originally conceptualized. 

In this the NSAhas a responsibility restricted to security. Securitization 
of matters that are best dealt within the political and social domain 
leads to their removal from the pail of political intervention. The UPA 
government, unlike its predecessor, also has a CCPA with the cabinet 
secretary as its secretary; thus there exists a body for reflection on 
political questions. Therefore, only matters of interest to the CCS need 
be on the NSA’s radar. Moreover, a major function is to keep a vigil over 
India’s nuclear complex as head of the Executive Council of the Nuclear 
Command Authority. This is unlikely to be permissive of attention to 
detail regarding another’s turf. The good health of the institution of the 
NSA would require review along these lines. 

Caution is also warranted. In case the institution acquires ‘holy cow’ 
status, it could be found wanting as a cushion from shocks and setbacks. 
Over-exposure could result in the NSA functioning as a lightening rod. 
Secondly, and more importantly, power corrupts. An over concentration 
of power in any one node has implications for human freedoms and 
constitutional liberties. 

The NSC came to fore as a stillborn option in VP Singh’s time. Revived 
by Vajpayee, it has under the watch of the NSA since systematised a strategic 
approach to security. It has competently assimilated nuclear weapons 
into India’s strategic repertoire. It has helped implement restructuring 
of the higher defence organization. It has managed to navigate India 
through one war and one extended crisis. However, democratic vigilance 
demands that the NSA also be kept under check. An illustration is in 
order. 

The NSA has been forced to make a statement on the Batla House 
encounter. First of all, this is the domain of the Home Ministry. Second, 
a forward-looking NSC is not meant to be tied down by otherwise routine 
matters as encounters. Any statement of the NSA on the politicized 
encounter can only be construed as a political one. This is an avoidable 
expansion in the domain of the NSA dragging the office into distracting 
controversy. 

Third, that the NSC is the repository of intelligence and analysis 


makes the position as voiced by the NSA potent. It is liable to motivated 
political appropriation. Finally, in case the the NSA’s shoulder is being 
fired from by the political head, then the NSA would require to think 
through the implications. This is one direction that could be reviewed in 
institutionally stabilizing the NSA. 

The NSA is an essential requirement for an emerging power to navigate 
in global politics. It would not do however, if the ministries concerned 
with security were to abdicate their responsibilities for exercise by the 
NSA and the NSC Secretariat. Therefore, a decadal review to check if this 
is the case may be timely. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/national-security- 

adviser-reviewing-the-institution-2719.html 


Afghanistan: Appraising the Future 


#2662, August 27, 2008 

Following the attack on the Indian Embassy in Kabul, suggestions for 
deploying Indian troops in Afghanistan have been doing rounds among 
the strategic circle in New Delhi. Farfetched as it may appear at this 
juncture, it could acquire momentum in the seminar circuit and before 
long, appear as an ‘inescapable’ national security option. The conclusion 
in a seminar (25 August) held at the Centre for Land Warfare Studies 
(CLAWS), a military-funded think-tank in New Delhi, has articulated it 
thus: “There is a need for a force that is trained to provide area defence 
by seeking out the Taliban. This can only be done by the regular army. It 
may be prudent to send up to a brigade group with a company of Special 
Forces.” A survey of the present situation in Afghanistan is necessary 
before challenging this idea. 

The NATO-led International Security Assistance Force (ISAF) is 
facing a mounting challenge from the resurgent ‘neo’ Taliban. So much 
so that Barack Obama, the Democratic presidential candidate, has 
deemed Afghanistan as the ‘central front’ in the Global War on Terrorism 
(GWOT). With the US not having achieved any of its objectives other 
than putting an end to the Taliban and al Qaeda leadership, the war is 
set to escalate. 

The main areas of concern lie on the Pakistan side of the border 
in which the Taliban and al Qaeda elements are known to have taken 
sanctuary. The Pakistan Army is undertaking military operations in the 
North West Frontier Province and in the Federally Administered Tribal 
Areas in which over 80,000 troops are deployed. Despite this, the Inter- 
Services Intelligence (ISI) is believed to have maintained its linkages 
with the Taliban so as to preserve the Pakistani strategic interests in 
Afghanistan. 

The new government in Pakistan is under the threat of a unilateral 
trans-border action by the US. The US had resorted to military action 
across the border under an unacknowledged arrangement with the 
Musharraf regime. However, such action has drawn an adverse popular 


reaction in Pakistan; public opinion there being largely anti-American. 
The Gilani government, therefore, has given preference for dialogue by 
negotiating peace agreements with moderate elements in the Taliban. 

However, with the likely ascent of Asif Zardari to the presidency in 
Pakistan, the original scenario envisioned by the US in backing Benazir 
Bhutto’s return to Pakistan may come to partial fruition. Zardari is seen 
as being more amenable to firm action against Pakistani militants than 
Nawaz Sharif who is more responsive to the prevailing anti-American 
sentiment in the Punjab constituency. 

The Pakistani government would be required to ensure sanitisation 
of its side of the border of the Taliban and its al Qaeda supporters. This 
the government is doing through the strategy, continuing since 2006, of 
decreasing the space available to such groups through negotiations with 
the various tribes; even while the army, reverted to its professional task 
of militarily engaging the more difficult areas. 

In turn, the US has plans to increase current troop levels from about 
34,000 to 50,000 by year end. The planned pullout from Iraq, under 
negotiation with the Nuri al Maliki regime presently, will enable more 
troops to operate in Afghanistan by next year. Increasing Taliban control 
of the intervening space and time where there are no ‘boots on the 
ground’ has been the trend. Increased troop levels by the US are to beget 
an outcome that a similar ‘surge’ in Iraq brought about. Pakistani Army 
poised on the Durand Line would act as anvil. 

Taliban backlash into Pakistani Punjab in the form of suicide bombers 
is already underway. The hope is that these would convert skeptical public 
opinion into one favouring the offensives underway and envisaged. 
However, dissonance in Pakistan and its Army on the advisability of 
taking on its ethnic brethren on behalf of the GWOT coalition could 
result in a Musharraf-style ‘pulling of punches.’ It is understandable if 
Pakistan decided not to flirt with a possible civil war for ends not its 
own. 

Alternatives cannot be initiated realistically at the current juncture 
since the escalatory game plan is already unfolding. These can only come 
into the reckoning in case of momentous developments such as an anti¬ 
war coup in Pakistan; elimination of Osama bin Laden and the resulting 
departure of the US; or a Tet-equivalent Taliban offensive in Afghanistan. 
There is a case for out-of-the-box plotlines - substitution of NATO with 


South Asian blue helmets for sparing a fellow SAARC nation and a South 
Asian ethnic group from continuing violence. 

Placing Indian troops in Afghanistan would only bring to fore 
Afghanistan as another Indo-Pak proxy war theatre, even if - as the bomb 
attack on the Indian embassy in Kabul suggests - this is indeed one. The 
knock-on complications as consequence in Afghanistan, Kashmir and 
elsewhere make any strategic ends achieved by this deployment pale into 
insignificance. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/terrorism/afghanistan- 

appraising-the-future-2662.html 


The Myth of ‘Weapons of Peace’ 


#2592, June 10, 2008 

Celebrations attending the tenth anniversary of Pokhran II were 
unsurprisingly muted. This projected India as a responsible nuclear 
power, while having internal political utility of denying credit to the 
current opposition party for tests conducted in its earlier tenure at the 
helm. The commentary attending the anniversary, however, has generally 
been along two lines. The first is on how nuclearization has contributed 
to India’s security while the second is on how India is lagging behind 
in relation to its adversaries. Along the latter direction, there is even 
motivated talk of a ‘missile gap’ opening up with Pakistan! 

Celebratory anniversaries are not the appropriate time for sober 
reflection. Instead their aftermath provides a better vantage point. A 
critical look here reveals the obverse side of nuclearization, lost in the 
official, strategist-purveyed, point of view. 

India’s expansive Draft Nuclear Doctrine (DND), adopted in wake 
of the Kargil war, gained partial official endorsement by the Cabinet 
Committee on Security in January 2003. India has promised that “(N) 
uclear retaliation to a first strike will be massive and designed to inflict 
unacceptable damage.” This is certainly an improvement on the earlier 
formulation of the DND: “any nuclear attack on India and its forces shall 
result in punitive retaliation with nuclear weapons to inflict damage 
unacceptable to the aggressor.” 

There appears to be a move away from massive retaliation in case of 
“any nuclear attack” to one only in case of “first strike.” There is doubt 
over whether the distinction between the “first strike” and “first use” is 
sufficiently appreciated. Taking the press release of the National Security 
Council Secretariat at face value, it may be conceded that the security 
establishment prefers obfuscation to enhance deterrence of first use by 
the adversary. 

The reformulation of January 2003 is important in that it brings 
India’s case for use of nuclear weapons generally in line with the advisory 
opinion of the International Court of Justice (ICJ) on the legality of 


nuclear weapons of 1996. The ICJ had pronounced that “it cannot reach 
a definitive conclusion as to the legality or illegality of the use of nuclear 
weapons by a State in an extreme circumstance of self-defence, in which 
its very survival would be at stake.” 

The Wikipedia definition of‘first strike’ has it that it is “a preemptive 
surprise attack employing overwhelming force” aimed at depriving 
the victim of the ability to strike back. A ‘first strike’ is by definition 
one disarming nuclear retaliatory capability, making it a combination 
of counter-force and decapitating strike. This would be of the order 
constituting threat to existence of the state, enabling the response deemed 
permissible by ICJ. A befitting reply with nuclear weapons would not be 
illegal. 

However, the manner of retaliation promised as “massive” enough to 
result in “unacceptable damage” is believed to be “counter value” or of 
city-busting nature. This would run India’s case afoul of the requirement 
of “proportionality” that governs self-defence under Charter Article 
51. It is also questionable under international humanitarian law that 
prohibits indiscriminate effects on combatants and civilians or causes 
unnecessary suffering, and harm greater than unavoidable to achieve 
legitimate military objectives. This, incidentally, was a point in India’s 
written submission to the ICJ in its consideration of the case. Lastly, it 
would be within the prohibited methods or means of warfare intended, 
or may be expected, to cause widespread, long-term and severe damage 
to the natural environment. 

While targeting details may remain outside the public domain, legal 
considerations must inform them in order that the moral high-ground 
- critical to the political outcome of the conflict - is not lost sight of. 
That this has not been done is evident from the comfortable advocacy 
witnessed of targeting nine to ten cities in retaliation. This would bring 
the genocide convention into consideration. 

Ongoing improvements in accuracy of delivery systems, 
miniaturization of warheads and missile defence make a wider menu of 
options possible, including nuclear war-fighting aimed at terminating 
any exchange at the lowest level of escalation. The possibility of pre¬ 
emption entering the reckoning and an arms race, provoked by missile 
defence, is on the cards in future. The American logic of preventive war 
and preemption has already found echo in Indian strategic thinking. 


Having earlier followed the Americans in including the possibility of 
nuclear resort against chemical and biological weapons, future evolution 
of Indian thinking along this direction cannot be ruled out. 

A future arms race, provoked by developments in missile defence, 
cannot be discounted. India and Pakistan, not being signatories to the 
NPT, are not even bound by the strictures of the ICJ that the “obligation” 
of negotiations in good faith towards nuclear disarmament goes beyond 
that of a mere “obligation of conduct” but is one “to achieve a precise 
result.” On this account, India’s recourse to advocacy of universal nuclear 
disarmament is naive, and on that count, appears Machiavellian. 

So long as nuclear weapons exist, the threat these pose needs 
foregrounding, lest these be mistaken as weapons of peace’ by default. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/nuclear/the-myth-of-weapons- 

of-peace-2592.html 


Getting it Right: Rereading India’s Nuclear 
Doctrine 


#2565,16 May 2008 

The draft nuclear doctrine of 1999, coming out as it did in the wake of 
the Kargil conflict, acquired certain notoriety through its unforgettable 
formulation: “any nuclear attack on India and its forces shall result in 
punitive retaliation with nuclear weapons to inflict damage unacceptable 
to the aggressor.” 

Having been brought out in the run up to the national elections that 
year, greater attention marked its release than that garnered during the 
adoption of the official nuclear doctrine four years later. Resultantly sane 
departures from the earlier draft have not been appreciated adequately 
since. The tenth anniversary of the Shakti tests provides an occasion of 
self congratulations for drawing up with a reasonably sustainable nuclear 
doctrine, albeit with some caveats. 

The critical phrase in the official doctrine reads: ‘(N)uclear retaliation 
to a first strike will be massive and designed to inflict unacceptable 
damage.’ The intent of punitive retaliation to inflict ‘unacceptable 
damage’ from succeeding ‘any nuclear attack on India and its forces’ of 
the draft has been diluted to nuclear retaliation of that level only against 
a ‘first strike’. This implies that clarity must attend the definition of‘first 
strike’ as against ‘first use’. 

Nuclear first use, which is deemed to be Pakistan’s nuclear doctrine 
by default in light of its non-articulation of a nuclear doctrine, would not 
be in the form of a ‘first strike’, particularly as Pakistan does not have a 
‘first strike’ capability. Likewise, even if Chinese nuclear weapons, known 
to be deployed in Tibet, were to be used in any future conflict, their use 
would also not be of the order of ‘first strike’. China has a declared no 
first use policy just as India. In addition, the territorial dispute with 
India does not warrant such levels of attack, even if nuclear weapons may 
prove useful for making operational level gains or warding of strategic 
losses. Thus, the official doctrine is more realistic and, on that account, 
an advance on its infamous forebear. 


A ‘first strike’ by definition is one designed to take out the nuclear 
retaliatory capability of the adversary, thereby rendering it inert against 
nuclear coercion. Therefore, the level of destruction, to include collateral 
damage, would be of a very high order. This would warrant a response 
of the order of ‘massive retaliation’ in line with the original formulation. 
However, an opponent’s ‘first use’ may not require a nuclear response at 
all, and definitely not on the higher level. India has sensibly not reiterated 
the position of the Draft that it ‘will respond with punitive retaliation 
should deterrence fail.’ Thus, since there is no promise of reflexive 
nuclear retaliation to nuclear use by the adversary, it frees Indian response 
options ranging from not retaliating at all to retaliating in kind. In this 
move away from the ‘massive retaliation’ policy, India can be deemed to 
have moved away from its philosophy of‘deterrence by punishment’. The 
implications for deterrence bear reflection. 

India’s ongoing pursuit of a tous azimuth capability is evident from 
the third test of the 3500 km Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile 
(IRBM) Agni, designed to provide it with an unambiguous second 
strike capability against China. The ATV project, on which is to be 
based India’s ‘triad’, is also now out of the closet. Thus, while these 
developments are abhorrent to a nuclear abolitionist, their enabling of 
a second strike capability strengthens the Indian deterrent. This would 
deter ‘first strike’ and thereby reduce any compulsion towards using the 
second strike capability. Developments in accuracy in particular would 
also remove the premium on a counter-value retaliatory strategy, making 
populations safer and precluding a spasmic spiral. Political intervention, 
for all its worth, can then be contemplated to cease the exchange at the 
lowest levels possible. 

The underside is that this does bring in by the back door the dangers 
of nuclear warfighting and limited nuclear war, taking India away from 
the stated ‘fundamental purpose’ of nuclear weapons of deterrence. 
This would entail future refinements in nuclear weaponry and delivery 
systems and also presage vertical proliferation. The earlier calculations 
of numbers at the lower end of the scale were predicated on a city and 
infrastructure busting retaliatory strategy. Thus the ‘minimum’ in the 
Minimum Nuclear Deterrent was to be furnished. Now a policy of‘parity’ 
with China, would likely take the upper hand. The other mainstay of 


the doctrine, that of no first use, would also be threatened, one already 
questioned on its exit by the earlier National Security Advisory Board. 

In summation, whether this has made India more secure is debatable. 
When viewed in conjunction with India’s ‘cold start’ conventional 
doctrine, the current formulation seeks to disarm Pakistan’s nuclear 
‘first use’ option through the possibility of a nuclear exchange restricted 
to Pakistani soil. A conventional doctrine, reinforced by its nuclear 
doctrine, would make India more venturesome, egging nuclear weapons 
on to the forefront of Pakistani responses. Thus, the nuclear doctrine 
could do with continued scrutiny once the commemorative hysteria 
attending the tenth anniversary of attaining ‘Shakti’ blows over. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/getting-it-right- 

rereading-indias-nuclear-doctrine-2565.html 


Reconceptualizing Internal Security 


#2537, April 04, 2008 

The Supreme Court has appointed a Special Investigation Team led by 
former CBI Director, RK Raghavan, to report to it in three months on 
some post-Godhra cases in Gujarat. This is a telling comment on the 
credibility of the judicial system in the state. Earlier, the Bilkis Banu case 
was transferred out of the state to prevent the miscarriage of justice by 
politically motivated machinations by the state administration, notably 
its police. There have been precedents elsewhere, suggesting the need for 
a conceptual and holistic approach to internal security in its pan-Indian 
dimensions. 

The situation in Punjab during the mid-1980s and in Mumbai in 
the early 1990s provides these precedents. All these cases witnessed 
ascendancy in the adversarial discourse setting the stage for social 
disruption along communal lines. A precipitating event was exploited 
by allowing lumpen elements free-play with political permissiveness 
and police complicity. Legitimizing the logic of what happens when “a 
giant tree falls” and “action begetting reaction” to explain their fallout 
as ‘riots’ was resorted to in the aftermath of these precipitating events. 
There was little incentive for imposing the law with the lower judicial 
system being suborned. The terrorism witnessed thereafter was largely 
a result of the wayward seeking vengeance. The police displayed its real 
capability by proactively cauterizing these terror cells. Its success is taken 
as the internal security index. It is a moot point whether internal security 
could be better served by recourse to prevention rather than cure. 

The points of intervention needed are at two levels - political and 
policing. The importance of the former can be seen in an anecdote 
recounted by LK Advani in his recently released autobiography, My 
Country, My Life. A jubilant senior police officer is described as asking 
Advani after the demolition of the Babri Masjid, “Advaniji, kuch bacha 
to nahin na? Bilkul saaf kar diya na?” (‘I hope nothing of the structure is 
surviving and that it has been totally razed to the ground.’) This reveals 
how the poison seeps into the body politic and is becoming the dominant 


discourse in society, which subverts the state apparatus’ attempt to 
maintain the rule oflaw. Another example is the current impunity enjoyed 
by the anti-north Indian campaign of the Maharashtra Navnirman Sena 
(MNS) in Mumbai. 

Accountability at the political level that sets the stage for disruption 
of internal security also requires pursuit. The argument that such 
positions stands vindicated by the democratic support it enjoys is self- 
serving, because the mobilization is politically engineered. Democracy is 
in any case not synonymous with populism; rule oflaw must be its other 
equally significant pillar. The reality is that political capital is the reward 
for socially divisive discourse and politically aggressive behaviour. 
Therefore, the limits of permissible politics require being first set; with 
electoral disqualification and legal penalties as the disincentives. 

The other intervention needed is refurbishing the police. The police 
has become a weak institution and is being manipulated. There are 
several reports that can be dusted-off for implementation, including 
those by Dharma Vira, Padmanabhaiah, Ribeiro and Soli Sorabjee. The 
Supreme Court’s injunction of September 2006, in response to a PIL of 
former BSF chief, Prakash Singh, requires the setting up of national and 
state Security Commissions and Police Establishment Boards, which is a 
fair start point for other reforms 

A brief look now, at the other dimension of internal security, namely, 
regional instability. Here the conflict dynamics reveal heavy-handedness 
and lack of political initiative leading to a self-sustaining insurgency. 
Succeeding by pursuing the strategy of exhaustion is mistaken as an 
internal security achievement - witness the victory in Punjab, the 
impending ‘victory’ in Kashmir, and the lid being maintained on the 
Northeast. 

A reinforcing doctrine would likely see the same strategy being applied 
to the deteriorating situation in central India, despite the disavowal of 
the Defence Minister that use of force is not contemplated. That the 
forest tracts lend themselves to a high-tech approach based on electronic 
warfare, air mobility and Special Forces, and the use of counter¬ 
insurgency groups like the Salwa Judum, would ensure its militarization 
once the insurgency reaches the second stage - the three stages being 
mobilization, consolidation and counter-offensive. 

Reconceptualization would require inclusion of best practices and 


lessons learnt in India’s counterinsurgency experience to help move the 
doctrine away from its restorative strategy to one of prevention. Such 
a non-military approach to counterinsurgency could preclude another 
decade-long engagement with a developmental approach, undercutting 
the insurgency in its first stage itself. 

Dual successes in tackling terrorism and in Kashmir would reinforce 
the current approach to internal security. Instead the index of success 
should lie in prevention as against management of internal conflict. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/reconceptualizing- 

internal-security-2537.html 


Musharraf and the ‘TINA’ Factor 


#2511, March 08, 2008 

Even to democracy enthusiasts, a post-Musharraf Pakistan, visualized 
as a democratic ideal, lies in the fairly distant future. A reading of the 
General’s bestselling autobiography informs that although many want 
the General to fade away, he is likely to be on the scene for some time 
longer albeit in a more appealing civilian attire. 

While conceding that the military keeps political evolution on hold 
and that the return of the military to the barracks is the solution to the 
travails of democracy in praetorian states; whether Pakistan should, 
or can, become a beacon of democracy in the Islamic world is worth 
reflecting upon. The General’s place is assured by the elections being 
held in a fair manner. This opportunity requires Musharraf to stay the 
course in his emulation of his ideal, Kemal Ataturk. As with Turkey, a 
period of ‘guided democracy’ is desirable as it is inevitable. 

The earlier record of civilians at the helm has not been edifying. 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto’s role after the elections in 1970 was partly responsible 
for the breakup of Pakistan. Both the two-term Prime Ministers of the 
1990s were deposed for corruption and mismanagement of national 
affairs. The current state of the premier political party, the PPP, is clear 
from its inability to select a credible leader. This contributes to the 
uncertainty prevailing over the complexion of the government and will 
hover over the new government well into the middle of its term. 

This is also a crucial juncture for the GWOT threatening to envelop 
Pakistan, compelling continuity. President Musharraf, by handing 
over the baton to Gen. Kiyani, has strategically positioned himself 
to support the new army chief, who has distanced the Army from the 
administration, no doubt to implement Musharraf’s grand design. Thus, 
the present situation that will see an untested civilian as head of state 
does not lend itself to acceleration in Pakistan’s political development. 
Current optimism should not obscure the fact that only by the turn of 
the year will it be clear whether Pakistan has weathered the threat of a 
civil war in the country. 


That this threat exists is evident from a Lieutenant General falling 
victim to a suicide attack right in the middle of Rawalpindi. So far 
Pakistan has participated in the GWOT, to the extent of incurring over 
1,000 casualties. It has shown restraint in these operations in accordance 
with its definition of the national interest - this explains its attempting 
the now-redundant self-policing agreement with the tribal leadership in 
Waziristan. That external pressures for military action have a potential 
backlash is apparent from the resignation of Gen. Aurakzai, the architect 
of the Waziristan agreement, as Governor of the NWFP. Musharraf has 
therefore, been proven right in adopting a restrained approach, privileging 
internal stability in the heartland with a discriminating approach in the 
hinterland. 

This measured approach adds to the problems faced by NATO and 
the 50,000 US troops in Afghanistan, which accords with the history 
of interventions there. The Bush administration may mount pressure 
to achieve its global war aims in the lame-duck year of the presidency. 
That Musharraf is cognizant of these dangers is evident from his earlier 
warning to the US that Pakistan would resist any unilateral military 
action in its tribal regions on the Afghan border. Thus, Musharraf 
remains Pakistan’s best bet to withstand pressures even while going the 
distance, in a ‘Pakistan first’ strategy. 

Though this may seem to compromise his utility for the purposes of 
the GWOT, he has been publicly backed by the US Secretary of State in 
the teeth of democratic over-enthusiasm. The recent election, in defusing 
much of the anti-hegemony angst in Pakistan, has drawn it away from 
the brink. With civil society cauterized from further fundamentalist 
pressures through the anti-fundamentalist mandate, the military has 
been politically empowered to approach anti-extremist operations with 
greater single-mindedness. 

Asif Ali Zardari has provided the first signals of the future direction in 
remaking Indo-Pakistani relations by indicating that these would not be 
held hostage to the Kashmir issue. Thus, what has been described as the 
‘common threat’ by Prime Minister Manmohan Singh is concurred with 
across the border. India’s National Security Advisor, MK Narayanan, in 
an interview, has recorded India’s ‘grudging respect’ for Musharraf as a 
‘credible interlocutor,’ with whom India could ‘continue doing business 
with.’ 


This has positive portents for the security scene with the elections 
in J&K soon approaching. India would need to get the Hurriyat and - 
political sagacity permitting - the Hizb-ul-Mujahedeen on board. To the 
extent this initiative succeeds it will enable Pakistan to cease its support 
for militancy in J&K. 

Thus, the continuation of President Musharraf at the helm has 
advantages not only for Pakistan but also for the US and India into the 
middle term - not least because of the ‘TINA factor.’ 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/pakistan/musharraf-and-the- 

tina-factor-2511.html 


For a Return to Lahore 


#2448, December 23, 2007 

Over the last decade there has been considerable doctrinal evolution in 
India culminating in the Cold Start and joint warfare doctrines. Similar 
activity has not been witnessed across the border. Pakistan has not spelt 
out its doctrine and it has to be inferred from statements and papers 
put out from time to time by concerned authorities. That this suits 
both states is why the situation remains as it is. India wishes to enhance 
deterrence, both conventional and nuclear; while Pakistan prefers a policy 
of ambiguity. However, the implications for crisis stability and conflict 
escalation control call for transparency and constructive engagement, 
which are sadly lacking. 

Believing nuclear weapons deter nuclear weapons and not war itself, 
India has publicized both its conventional and nuclear doctrines. In 
effect, the declaratory policy, as evidenced by the doctrine, may conceal 
as much as it reveals and, on this account, could amount to a peacetime 
‘front’ for an information war. 

The impact on Pakistani thinking of this information war would 
require to be divined. That Pakistan prefers war-avoidance is evident 
from the manner it has in the past manipulated the proxy war. In case 
war is thrust on it by a ‘proactive’ India, it has two options. One is to 
preserve the position of the Pakistani army post-conflict by avoiding 
decisive engagement. This has obvious implications for in-conflict 
escalation control, for it would foreground the nuclear factor. Its second 
option is preemptive attack. This has equally obvious implications for 
crisis stability, particularly because Cold Start implies a short-fuse for 
India. Pakistan has apparently made recent moves in this direction by 
raising three command headquarters, to better control its ‘strike corps.’ 

Pakistan’s policy of ambiguity has not helped in dispelling the 
popular understanding that while it follows a nuclear policy of‘first use’, 
such a first use would only be in the case of extreme threats to the four 
thresholds that were outlined by the head of its Strategic Plans Division: 
territorial, economic, military and internal stability. This could lead to 


India discounting a low nuclear threshold, below which it would then be 
tempted to flex its conventional muscle. 

While a high threshold makes strategic sense for Pakistan, this has 
to be viewed in light of in-conflict compulsions on its leadership. First, 
there is the threat, much in evidence lately, of a third party interest in 
the control of its strategic assets. This would only magnify with the 
imminence and onset of war. This is an added dimension to Pakistan’s 
‘use it or lose it’ dilemma. Second, is the impact of the war. If India’s air 
force and its missile capability under its Strategic Forces Command were 
to enact an Indian version of‘shock and awe’, then inadvertent escalation 
requires to be ruled in. Lastly, lack of credibility of India’s version of 
‘massive retaliation’ may lead to misperception in Pakistan that it could 
get away with ‘first use.’ 

Current measures at strategic stability can only be described as 
meager especially in relation to the dangers to be addressed. An upgraded 
hotline exists between the two military operations rooms and the 
foreign ministries. There is the yearly exchange of lists of nuclear-related 
installations, presumably to prevent miscalculation in strategic targeting 
of the other side. A forgotten fallout of the need to prove themselves as 
responsible nuclear powers in the aftermath of Pokhran and Chagai has 
been the memorandum of understanding, signed by the two foreign 
secretaries alongside the more visible Lahore Declaration that was signed 
by the principals. 

Unfortunately the wisdom of this document has languished, owing to 
the Lahore episode itself being reviled on both sides; this despite South 
Asia having weathered both a war and a near war in recent times. Its first 
paragraph states: “The two sides shall engage in bilateral consultations 
on security concepts, and nuclear doctrines, with a view to developing 
measures for confidence building in the nuclear and conventional fields, 
aimed at avoidance of conflict.” Despite being on the same side on the 
global war on terror, which has led to some strategic respite of late, no 
steps have been taken in this direction. 

To believe that in the improved atmosphere this is not required to be 
pursued is mistaken. To hold this hostage to the resolution of Kashmir, 
currently placed on a backburner by both sides, is to be unmindful of an 
opportunity. The lack of impetus can, therefore, only be attributed to both 
states being busy building up their strategic assets, which may otherwise 


get constrained by the talks as it inevitably must. With Pakistani internal 
politics stabilizing by early next year, South Asia’s strategic agenda for 
2008 should be ‘a return to Lahore.’ 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/indo-pak/for-a-return-to- 

lahore-2448.html 


Tackling Intervention in South Asia 


#2273, April 23, 2007 

Intervention by states in each other’s internal affairs was highlighted in 
Rahul Gandhi’s inadvertent electioneering remarks on his family’s role 
in splitting Pakistan, which has, unsurprisingly, stirred controversy both 
internally in India, and abroad. The controversy would serve a purpose 
if it could become an opportunity to roll back interventionism in state 
intercourse within South Asia. 

Intervention is a ubiquitous phenomenon in South Asian geopolitics, 
making it almost the primary characteristic of the regional system. 
Historically, the first instance coincided with Independence when the 
tribal lashkar moved into Kashmir to pressurize the Maharaja into 
acceding to Pakistan. The 1965 war was also prompted by the Pakistani 
launching of Operation Gibratar in which infiltrators were inducted 
to incite a rebellion in Kashmir, after which the Pakistan Army would 
liberate it by military action. 

India, for its part, played this game with the remarkable results 
mentioned by Rahul Gandhi. Another theatre of intervention involving 
neighboring states has been the Northeast, which has long suffered a 
cyclical problem of insurgency and underdevelopment. Sri Lanka’s Tamil 
predicament has an Indian angle, which evolved in the mid-eighties. 
The Kashmiri militancy and Baluchi irredentism have led to mutual 
recriminations alleging covert intervention by India and Pakistan. 
Clearly, intervention has a bloody history, which has not been written 
about fully, nor ended. 

Intervention is an easy strategy since it is mostly covert, the advantages 
lying in escaping political scrutiny at home, while having plausible 
deniability abroad. All states in the region possess overlapping ethnicities 
and consequent vulnerabilities that can be exploited by neighbors to 
settle historical scores and further strategic ambitions. 

Autonomous intelligence agencies are available to do the bidding of 
the strategic elite and further their parochial agendas relating to budgets, 
turf and salience in their respective strategic establishments. The political 


leadership would prefer to keep the energies of these agencies engaged 
outside the home turf. 

Intervention lends itself to policy usage as a negotiating strategy or 
as a strategy of enforcing compliance. The bright side is that it is taken 
to be the lesser evil, the alternative being war. Since its glory days in 
the Cold War, it has become war by other means or ‘proxy war.’ That 
it is kept under wraps reveals an awareness of its illegitimacy in light 
of Article 2 of the UN Charter. Non-intervention figures as Article 1 of 
the SAARC Charter, the third principle of Panchsheel and is a cardinal 
principle of the Non Aligned Movement. The basis exists for tackling it 
but the political will for required action is lacking. 

States only admit to providing moral and political support in such 
circumstances. Admitting to military and material support would 
convert their actions into aggression, attracting the international law of 
jus cogens. Back channel diplomacy can only work if there is political will 
backing it. Political will is usually missing since the gains are low cost and 
not too hurtful - the game is played out below the tolerance-threshold 
level in a politically marginal area. The Rahul Gandhi episode indicates 
that even young politicians are oblivious to these dangers. Governments 
can also be expected to be coy. The regional body, SAARC, should 
logically have an interest in these issues, but has been denied jurisdiction 
by the restriction on its dealing with bilateral and contentious issues. 

A beginning can be made by greater openness in strategic discourse 
and Track Two efforts. Building greater transparency here could be the 
precursor to forming opinion in favor of not fueling other self-lit fires. 

Presently, strategic communities wear their nationalism on their 
respective sleeves Dependent as they are on government largesse in 
subsidized think tanks or through the security establishment, strategists 
are understandably reticent. The dialogue of the deaf at the governmental 
level is thus replicated in strategic discourse and in the media. Acquiring 
a subcontinental perspective based on South Asia being seen as a single 
strategic space could enable a meaningful opening in acknowledging, 
and, thereafter, relegating intervention as a policy tool. 

An appreciation of the dangers from out-of-control intervention can 
catalyze action. Attention to conspiracy theories can raise the sensitivity 
to such dangers. Triggering war through blaming the other side for some 
terrorist outrage is a worst-case scenario that increases in plausibility in 


the case of extremist regimes. In the India-Pakistan case, discontinuing 
these covert acts against each other could become an unacknowledged 
CBM that would certainly advance the peace process. It would distance 
them further from the realist, zero-sum, philosophy that underlies this 
strategy. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/tackling-intervention- 
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Querying India’s Grand Strategy 


#2242, March 26, 2007 

While inaugurating Aero India 2007 at Yelahanka in February, India’s 
defence minister, AK Antony said, “India is gearing up to play a more 
dominant role in the twenty first century not only in Asia, but also in 
the world.” India’s grand strategy in the minister’s words is: “First, our 
national strategy must keep our territorial sovereignty and integrity 
secure. Second, it must provide the stimulus, with an adequate supply of 
energy, to help the economy to develop at a rapid pace.” 

While the first is unexceptionable, the second element needs 
interrogation in conjunction with India’s ‘more decisive and responsible 
role in world affairs and in the Asian region’ that, according to the 
minister, it has been called upon to play since the economic reforms of 
1991. The moot questions are ‘by whom?’ and ‘why?’ 

The US National Security Strategy of 2002 saw India as having the 
‘potential to become one of the great democratic powers.’ In March 
2005, US Secretary of State, Condoleezza Rice, had announced that 
the US intended ‘to make India a Great Power’. That this discourse has 
been internalized in India is evident from the thesis of an influential 
strategist, C. Raja Mohan, that India is emerging as the ‘swing state’ 
with an ‘opportunity to shape outcomes on the most critical issues of 
the twenty-first century: the construction of Asian stability, the political 
modernization of the greater Middle East and the management of 
globalization (“India and the Balance of Power,” Foreign Affairs, Jul-Aug 
06).’ 

Against this backdrop, the subtext of the Minister’s take on the changed 
priorities to guide India’s overall strategic thinking becomes clearer. A 
deconstruction of his remarks on maintaining world stability through 
peace and imparting strength to the economy, without compromising 
India’s interests, would imply that neocolonial wars under the guise 
of the global war on terror require to be supported as part of India’s 
participation in Great Power games. 

Both the Minister and Raja Mohan highlight that India is a democratic 


power. While this indicates its affinity with western democratic powers, 
it does not follow that their actions, purportedly to bring about stability, 
requires India’s endorsement, much less participation. That India wishes 
to do so, keeping its energy security requirements in the foreground, 
negates India’s anti-colonial stance in the past. In recent years, there has 
been an attempt to co-opt India into the US power orbit. While India 
staved off sending its troops to Iraq, it could not avoid the pressure to 
vote against Iran in the IAEA. This is definitely a dilution of its strategic 
autonomy, and reinforces the earlier conclusion of India joining great 
power games in exchange for recognition as a great power. This is in 
keeping with the famed Jaswant Singh analogy of India being inside the 
crowded railway compartment, wishing to keep others out. 

It would be unfashionable to question India’s grand strategy in terms 
of India’s departure from its traditional moorings as an anti-colonial 
power, and of safeguarding its strategic autonomy and space. Instead, 
querying India’s strategic direction in terms of its effectiveness in realist 
terms helps preserve the argument from becoming counter-productive. 
India’s defense budget this year, slightly less than rupees one lakh crores 
with forty five per cent being set aside for capital acquisitions, indicates 
the seriousness with which India is pursuing the design informed by 
Mr Antony: “In the global context, we wish to achieve this objective 
(maintenance of peace and stability) through effective diplomacy backed 
by credible military deterrence.” It is believed that India’s growth rate of 
9.2 per cent can sustain India’s participation in power games. 

However, an assessment of the effectiveness of the side it is backing, and 
future implications of this association in terms of equations with China, 
suggests that participation in great power games is not unambiguously 
in India’s interests or the only option. India’s great power status is 
presently being conferred on it in exchange for India retracting from its 
traditional democratic positions. It is not a status that it has earned or 
could keep permanently. For this, it would require nursing its strengths 
rather than prematurely joining the great power contest, particularly in 
backing what might turn out to be the wrong horse. In the long term, a 
radical departure from traditional principles of India’s strategic policy 
might be rued if the military deterrent sought with armaments is of an 
increasingly dysfunctional character. 

India’s grand strategy must command the support of the political 


spectrum and mainstream strategic analysts, if not the Left. It is necessary 
to articulate the contrary view lest India pay the price in a not-too-distant 
future for premature pretensions and unsustainable precociousness. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/india-the-world/querying- 
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In the Line of Fire: Pakistan Army 


#2153, November 21, 2006 

Pervez Musharraf’s memoir ‘In the Line of Fire’ has deservedly drawn 
critical fire. The excuse is that he has been candid in keeping with his 
commando image. The resulting publicity has helped sell his book. 
Missing in the controversies surrounding the book, and the image of its 
author, is the nature of his regime and its limitations. 

Despite the widespread skepticism that greeted his book, it must be 
acknowledged that Musharraf has got some things right. These constitute 
its strengths and keep the world, particularly his leading backer, the USA, 
interested in his political and personal longevity. In keeping with the 
tenets of strategic rationality in which career army officers are schooled, 
he has chosen to side with the West in the global war on terror (GWOT). 
Musharraf has been wise in not sacrificing Pakistan for saving its wayward 
creation, the Taliban. He has also conjured up the right ideological plank 
of ‘enlightened moderation’ to navigate Pakistan through the problem 
of sectarianism and religious extremism that could be exacerbated by 
Pakistan’s cooperation in the GWOT. 

Musharraf has got much more than only the title of his book right. 
But, of equal, if not greater, consequence is what he has got wrong. It is 
missing the main problem of Pakistan - its army; hence, his diagnosis of 
Pakistan’s problems is both inadequate and self-serving. Having made 
the army his power base, he needs to perpetuate its corporate interests. 
Therefore, he takes the army to be the solution to Pakistan’s problems. 
There are three major areas affected by Musharraf’s inability to transcend 
his military origins. 

First, he is required to defend the traditional security interests of the 
army, notably its, and consequently Pakistan’s, position on Kashmir. 
Pakistan-based, ISI-assisted terrorism continues to be his leverage 
against India, even if its utility in bringing about a changed Indian stance 
is suspect. The investigation into the train blasts in Mumbai, publicly 
released by the city’s police chief, testifies to the army-controlled ISI 
continuing as an active antagonist. Taming it to progress the peace 


process, in keeping with the Islamabad agreement of Jan 2004, has not 
been possible owing to Musharraf’s political weakness arising from his 
ethnicity. 

Second, he cannot whittle the defense budget and spend more on 
the social sector, though in his perspective explained in his book, this 
sector is the more crucial front against terrorism. He instead hopes that 
an expanding economy would eventually result in greater allocations for 
this sector. The more direct and quicker route, as suggested by eminent 
Pakistani commentators like Hussain Haqqani and Pervez Hoodbhoy, is 
diverting spending away from the military, but is a non-starter due to his 
need to keep the army satisfied. 

Third, he emphasizes that democracy needs to adapt to the local 
genius, which, in the case of Pakistan, translates into continuance of the 
army as its ‘guardian’ - in keeping with the Turkish model of military 
praetorianism (admired by the self-confessed, would-be Kemal Ataturk) 
- having himself spent a legacy of his childhood spent in Turkey. This easy 
intervention by the army will continue to keep Pakistan from maturing 
as a democracy, even if the two former exiled former prime ministers 
were to participate in the forthcoming 2007 elections. 

Musharraf aspires to be a Pakistani de Gaulle, a military man taking 
decisions based on national interest. General de Gaulle, however, had 
a vast background in politics by leading the Free French political and 
military forces through the Second World War. Other generals who 
excelled in the public field, like Eisenhower and Marshall, all had prior 
exposure to the higher echelons of national power in the war years. 
Musharraf, on the contrary, has led a cantonment existence, with only a 
brief exposure to middle level martial law administration during the Zia 
years. At best, he is an interim answer to Pakistan’s predicament in the 
vortex of global security. 

Resumption of the hurly burly of politics maybe the long term answer 
for Pakistan to make peace with itself and its neighbors. For this to come 
about, acknowledging its army as part of its problem would be a fair 
starting point. ‘In the Line of Fire’, however, tells us that Pakistan will 
remain in the line of fire for some time to come. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/pakistan/in-the-line-of- 

fire-pakistan-army-2153.html 


Pakistan’s Possible Nuclear Game Plan 


#1683, March 28, 2005 

An observation by General Oberoi, a former Vice Chief and presently 
director of the Army think tank, Center for Land Warfare Studies 
(CLAWS), is that the recently released Army Doctrine makes no reference 
to the nuclear issue. The implication is that the Doctrine is predicated on 
keeping the war below the nuclear threshold. A clue as to how it intends 
to do this may be had from Bharat Karnad’s ‘Sialkot Grab’ scenario 
painted in the inaugural publication of CLAWS, Army 2020. 

Karnad visualizes India cutting off a thirty mile deep swath of 
territory all along the border, threatening Pakistan’s center of gravity 
located in the urban centers at around that depth. His assessment is that 
this would not entail a nuclear war since it would not threaten Pakistan’s 
survival. Since Indian mechanized forces would be within fallout 
distance of urban concentrations and Pakistani forces, Pakistan would 
also be deprived of nuclear targets. Indian deterrence would preclude 
city busting as an option. 

Karnad’s thesis is that ‘success in a nuclear confrontation lies precisely 
in confronting the adversary with impossibly difficult choices he cannot 
risk taking.’ Two points favor the argument. One, that the most plausible 
‘first use’ scenario for Pakistan i.e. defensive nuclear use on Indian 
troops in its own territory would be an ‘impossibly difficult choice’ due 
to the collateral damage it would suffer. Secondly, city busting would 
not be an option since there would be no reason to escalate to that level. 
Thus, in Karnad’s view, India’s nuclear deterrent will be vindicated and 
its conventional superiority will get space to prevail. 

However, Karnad does not consider an option that Pakistan could still 
exercise to operationalize unstated nuclear doctrine of ‘first use’. This 
could be engaging India’s armored divisions within Indian territory, that 
would be forming up in the rear of its attacking forces. 

The role of the armored divisions would possibly be to get into battle 
ready positions and bring pressure to bear on the Pakistani National 
Command Authority to achieve a favorable war termination. But these 


armored divisions could become potential nuclear targets. Pakistan has 
the requisite strength to stave off the attacking forces but not enough to 
tackle India’s residual forces that may be brought into the battle later. 

Nuclear counter force targeting by Pakistan could be sold as defensive 
employment against a threat to its national existence that would 
materialize at a later stage. The least collateral damage would ensue if 
the armored division forming up, say, in Rajasthan’s desert, were to be 
targeted. Politically, it would be a potent signal that could halt India in its 
tracks. Therefore to discount this targeting option would be imprudent. 

India’s promised punitive retaliation would not have an equivalent 
target to attack on since its own forces would be engaged in a close 
confrontation with Pakistani forces as visualized by Karnad. City busting 
would not be an option for India if Pakistan keeps collateral damage 
limited. With the nuclear attack having cut India down to Pakistan’s 
size in terms of numbers of armored divisions remaining, i.e. two each, 
India would not have the needed superiority to force Pakistan to reach 
the negotiating table on its terms. Therefore, Pakistan could force a draw, 
which for an India on offensive would amount to a loss. 

There are other problems with the ‘Sialkot grab’ scheme. The area 
encompassed in the thirty mile deep stretch would be as inhospitable 
as the US finds areas outside its ‘green zones’ in Iraq. Since it is densely 
populated, it could lead to several Fallujas. Collateral damage resulting 
from conventional battles would also be considerable, thereby providing 
the rationale for Pakistan to up-the-ante. Added to this is the Air Force’s 
intention to play a strategic role in the next conflict. In the light of the 
two Gulf wars, this implies an infrastructure-destroying strategy. The 
Indian flirtation with Pakistan’s nuclear threshold will thus push the 
conflict up the escalatory ladder. 

The point is that nuclear war is not infeasible even if India’s war 
strategy is based on its conventional war doctrine of not crossing Pakistani 
nuclear threshold. To launch a war without thinking through the nuclear 
targeting options available to Pakistan, induced by the self-serving logic 
of its hawks, may extract a heavy price from India. The nuclear question 
needs examination afresh, lest the ‘Sialkot grab’ scenario prove tempting 
but found wanting in the next crisis. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/pakistan/pakistans-possible- 

nuclear-game-plan-1683.html 


For a Paradigm Shift 


#1521, October 08, 2004 

In a recent article ‘Securing India’ in the EPW, a noted critic of the 
defense establishment, Gautam Naulakha pegs the budget allocation for 
‘defence’ at Rs. 101,128 crores after adding a proportion earmarked for 
space, atomic energy, and the forces controlled by the Home Ministry. 
This makes the spending on defense amount to 22% of the expenditure 
of the central government. As against this, he reveals that the expenditure 
on three heads - education, health and rural development - amounts to Rs 
37,726 crore, ‘which is little more than a third of the resources allocated 
to the military!’ Furthermore, about Rs. 15000 crores is allocated for 
India’s internal wars, while the figure set aside for the social sector is a 
mere Rs. 10,000 crores. 

These figures reveal that despite the onset of detente with China and 
the possibility of the same with Pakistan, there has been no change in the 
trend in expansive defense budgets since the Kargil Conflict. So much for 
one of the promised benefits of nuclearisation! Neither has the limited 
political utility of a conventional military force been driven home to 
the security establishment, despite the year-long lesson from Operation 
Parakram. 

Taking into account lessons from the unfolding conflict in Iraq, it 
is arguable whether political ends can be met by military force. Not 
all of America’s F and B series of armaments and platforms can bail it 
out of the demographic terrain encountered. According to the doyen of 
military thinkers, there have been only nineteen conventional wars since 
the Second World War, while there have been over 57 major conflicts 
in the 90’s alone. Teamed prognostication for United States’ National 
Intelligence Council project on War 2020 reveal that asymmetric wars are 
the face of the future. Therefore, spending on high profile acquisitions 
such as the Phalcon system, Agni III (in the pipeline), the Gorshkov, etc., 
is to prepare for the ‘wrong war’. 

Clearly, there is need to move security thinking away from the 
stranglehold of the strategic community fixated on Fahore, Agra, 


Islamabad and most recently, New York. The security paradigm needs 
to focus on human security. As fallout of the Millennium Summit, 
the UN Commission on Human Security, co-chaired by our very own 
Nobel laureate, Dr Amartya Sen, has already fleshed the concept out. 
However, its report submitted last year has not commanded the attention 
it deserves in the media or on the seminar circuit of the national capital¬ 
centric strategic elite. It is no wonder then that the defense budget shows 
a hangover of the last century instead of securing India of the future. 

Human security is ‘people centered’. The UN report does not contest 
the primary responsibility of security residing with the state, but forwards 
the case that security challenges have become complex and thus requires 
broadening of the security paradigm. The two mutually reinforcing 
strategies it recommends are ‘protection’ and ‘empowerment’. Protection 
through norms and institutions is to preserve the people from threats, 
while empowerment, such as through promotion of health and education, 
is to enable them to cope with these autonomously. 

Human security goals, in the words of the Commission, are: “To 
prevent conflict and advance human rights and development; to protect 
and empower people and their communities; to deepen democratic 
principles and practices; all to promote a human security culture and 
framework.” Thus, it is evident that human security complements state 
security, as threats arise from a neglect of ‘people’, for which the current 
paradigm has no credible answers. 

W ith India’s population set to overtake China by2035, it is questionable 
whether the state security paradigm and the kind of militarisation it 
entails, can secure India’s future. Take for instance the brouhaha that 
has surrounded the motivated release of the wrong figures regarding the 
‘demographic time bomb’ constituted by India’s Muslim minority. Such 
controversies sow the seeds for future conflict. Only the human security 
paradigm, focused on development and education can preclude or cope 
with such a future. 

The human security paradigm needs to be adapted to the South Asian 
conditions. Presently, the SAARC summits, in order to be considered 
successful, require the heads of the two antagonist states to meet on the 
sidelines. Instead, there is an urgency to look at the collective future in 
its complexity anew through the conceptual perspective made available 
through the exertions of Dr Sen and UN’s former High Commissioner 


for Refugees, Ms. Sadako Ogata. There is no escaping the conclusion of 
the Commission that “human security should be mainstreamed in the 
agendas of international, regional and national security organizations.” 
It is time to liberate the security agenda from Cold War vintage 
strategists. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/for-a-paradigm-shift- 

1521.html 


The Price of Malgovernance 


#1280, January 15, 2004 

James Michael Lyndoh is not known to mince words. With a lifetime 
of association with politicians and keen insight obtained as CEC 
he pronounced that Indian democracy was in poor health. He was 
doubtless informed by the ‘sting operations’ conducted in Chhatisgarh. 
The democratic health of the fledgling state can be assessed from the 
fact that the first ‘sting’ operation was on a potential Chief Ministerial 
candidate while the second was sprung on the outgoing Chief Minister. 
Chhatisgarh, it maybe recalled, was carved out of a larger state to achieve 
better governance. This object has not been achieved, not least because of 
the state of Indian democracy. 

Three security related points arise. The first is the rather obvious 
one that with development on a backburner, the arc of unrest presently 
from running Maoist Nepal through ‘lawless’ Bihar to PWG dominated 
Telangana could well spread. As revealed by some surveys ‘development’, 
or the lack of it, was an issue that influenced voters. Political parties would 
be wise to heed this for not doing so would lead to democracy itself being 
questioned as the means to progress. Certain post-poll analyses have in 
fact, questioned conclusions that development was the major issue. These 
surveys see an undercurrent of ‘hindutva’ in the poll campaign as being 
the clinch issue. This only underscores the point that ‘development’ as 
a priority in governance is being neglected. Such an abuse of power can 
only extract a price in terms of security of the communities inhabiting 
these regions as also in bringing about a cleavage in the form of the 
aforesaid ‘red’ loop. 

That brings to fore the second point, it being that democracy as a 
means of allocation and conflict resolution may itself lose credibility 
if it does not deliver on the more tangible common goods. With the 
nature of politics ranging from odious to indifferent in certain areas, 
the attractions of alternatives, including Maoist philosophy, could well 
increase. Since these are outside the pale of ‘normal’ politics, the state 
would likely respond with repression thus setting off a self-reinforcing 


cycle of violence. It is best, therefore, that the cause, namely ‘ dirty politics’, 
be identified in order that political parties are held accountable. While 
elections are a means for holding them ‘accountable’, they cannot bring 
about a difference in the nature of politics, and thereby of the problem. 
The down-stream effects in terms of deflecting development are self- 
evident from the murder of Mr. Satyender Dubey in Bihar. 

Last, there is also the issue of cleavage of India along North-South 
lines. India would thus be straddling two centuries. The globalised half 
of India may prove unwilling to bail out those willing to help themselves. 
The upshot of this would be a Taw and order’ approach in the hope of 
containing the problem to areas affected while the rest marches towards 
the promised Indian century. Amongst the issues involved, ‘migration’ 
has already made its appearance. Out-of-region candidates for the all- 
India railway recruitment have been attacked in areas as far apart as 
Maharashtra and Assam. This is a scenario that is all too likely in the 
future for India and visualizing it is the first step in addressing it. 

Federal India will have to take into account the differing development 
trajectories of its constituent states. The best manner of bringing about 
a measure of symmetry would be in developing the relatively backward 
areas. Since democracy is India’s chosen instrument, it is best that its 
good health is ensured by its politicians. Presently, the state of provincial 
politics does not lend any confidence in such a project. The manner a state 
addresses itself to the challenge of the new century is largely dependent 
on the personality of the incumbent Chief Minister. And even the most 
renowned of these, Mr. Naidu of Andhra Pradesh, has not demonstrated 
the necessary acumen. Additional onus is thus on national parties and 
leaders to ensure democracy is saved from itself. 

The next national elections will usher in the first government of the 
new century. The nexus between democracy and development, and the 
implications of the two individually and in tandem for security, require 
a fresh appreciation by political minders in both contending national 
parties. Such introspection can set a trend that will have an influence 
reaching far into the future, both in terms of preserving Indian democracy 
as also ensuring that it delivers. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-price-of- 

malgovernance-1280.html 


The Price of Malgovernance 


#1261, December 31, 2003 

The young state of Chhatisgarh witnessed two ‘sting’ operations recently 
revealing the rot in its politics. In the first, a prospective Chief Ministerial 
candidate was selling mining rights for a consideration. While corruption 
was rightly been discerned in the deal, other equally compelling facts 
have not been noticed. Among these are the mix of religion, money and 
politics, and the ease of accessing national resources in the Dabhol- 
tradition of the liberalization era. In the second ‘sting’ operation, the 
defeated Chief Minister was attempting to subvert the electoral verdict. 
This is characteristic of Indian politics at both the state and national 
levels, reflecting the ease with which the scheme was thought up and 
executed. The implications for governance are obvious. 

Not so clearly visible is the relevance of these issues to national 
security. The outcome of such politics will only be misgovernance 
that extracts a price in terms of national security. Areas adjacent to 
Chhatisgarh are relatively unstable, where lack of development has 
heightened the profile of leftist organizations sworn to effecting social 
and political change through violence. The ‘Red’ arc attends from the 
Maoist areas in Nepal through Bihar and the tribal areas of Central India 
into the Telangana region of Andhra Pradesh. These areas along with 
portions of West Bengal have historically been prone to naxalism. Lack 
of and skewed development in these areas is compounded by evidence 
of political incapacity that could lead to a ‘Bihar like’ lawless situation, 
the latest victim of which has been Mr. Satyendra Dubey, an upright 
manager in the national government’s flagship infrastructure project, 
the Golden Quadrilateral. The implications for national security are that 
lack of penetration of the State in these areas is portentous for India’s 
future stability. 

A feature of the LPG (Liberalisation, Privatisation and Globalisation) 
phenomenon is self-centeredness. States in India’s west and south may 
prove unwilling to bail out their less developed neighbors. The diverging 
trajectories of these two sets of states would accentuate problems arising 


from ethnic politics, population pressures, migration, and dwindling 
economic opportunity. Witness the violence in Assam, Bihar and 
Maharashtra. The bomb attack on Mr. Naidu, one of India’s sunshine 
Chief Ministers, can be read as the ‘backlash’ of India’s marginalized 
sectors. A knee-jerk Taw and order’ approach has its limitations. A 
political approach conceding smaller states such as Telangana and 
Vidharba etc. can only be as effective as the politics practiced, which as 
has been seen, does not inspire confidence. 

There are several policy recommendations in play. The Sen-Dreze 
duo hold that economic reforms have to go further by transforming the 
education, social security and health sectors. Sainath brings to focus 
issues like migration, skewed distribution and resulting desperation. 
The attention cornered by the IT and services sector at the cost of the 
larger agricultural and manufacturing sector has its own human costs. 
The emerging detente with Pakistan could be utilized to divert defense 
funding into more relevant national security related areas, lying in the 
sphere of development economics. All these options are predicated on a 
cleaning up of politics which is corroding the attractions of a free India. 

The ‘tit for tat’ ‘sting’ operations in Chhatisgarh indicate that 
national parties are oblivious of the wider ramifications of being solely 
election oriented. In the light of governance, the fallout is grave. Where 
politics could function as arbiter of emerging and ongoing conflicts, 
politics itself would lose its attraction as the arena for interaction and 
settlement. Alternative approaches are vying for attention subscribing to 
the philosophy of ‘power flowing from the barrel of the gun’ that would 
gain legitimacy by default. Election analysis after the latest round of 
elections has consistently alighted on development being the deciding 
element with voters. Politics would require a response, lest democracy 
itself suffer. The problem is that the need for resurrection of self-critical 
politics is not being recognized. 

The hope is that the ‘finals’ in the form of national elections next year 
may indicate some realization that there has to be turning of the corner 
if India is to be saved. With the ruling party hoping for an extension 
of time at the helm and the opposition attempting to avert a passage 
into history, the national elections could witness a culmination of this 
disturbing trend. The onus is thus on Mr. Vajpayee and Ms. Gandhi, to 
jointly set the agenda, the limits and the standards. The silver-lining is 


that the both are perceptive and capable enough to reverse the downslide 
endangering national security. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-price-of- 

misgovernance- 1261 .html 


The Police and the Example of the Armed 
Forces 


#1203, November 10, 2003 

Two recent instances of Police partisanship reveal the politicization 
of India’s police forces. The acquittal by the Delhi High Court of SAR 
Geelani from life sentence awarded by a fast track lower court, based 
on trumped up charges after incarceration under POTA for 23 months 
indicates that the Delhi Police were playing to the gallery even in a case 
of such national importance as the Parliament attack case. Likewise the 
record of the Gujarat Police in the acquittal of the twenty one accused 
in the Best Bakery case, again by a fast track lower court, reinforces the 
suspicion of penetration of the Gujarat police force by rightist ideology. 

Should this continue, it is likely that growing violence will define 
politics based on identity? The performance of the Police elsewhere 
earlier, as in Delhi in 1984 and Mumbai in 1992, compels the conclusion 
that its complicity in breakdown of law and order is politically instigated 
and causes deterioration in law and order situations threatening national 
security itself. Since the Police are the first line of internal defense, a 
movement towards apolitical professionalism is in order. The malady and 
its solution are well known. The problem is in belling the cat. Political 
masters loathe giving up political control they exercise over the force, 
while its hierarchy has been chosen for the suppleness of its spine. 

The lesson drawn by civil society from this bias in Police conduct 
is that the state is not neutral; hence they can be either suborned or 
targeted. That intelligence agencies in the neighborhood, like the ISI, 
would take advantage of the situation is only natural. Once this external 
linkage gets established or is alleged, police partisanship gets legitimized 
as action to ensure ‘national security’. The Home Minister’s tally of ISI 
‘modules’ neutralized has risen from 92 to 200 over the last few months. 
This downward spiral can best be countered by the state reclaiming its 
neutrality by a reversion of its armed agencies to apolitical professionalism 
in keeping with their constitutional obligations. 

Several reports on these lines are gathering dust including Dharma 


Vira Committee and the Vohra reports. A suggestion made in a recent 
book dealing with the sociological makeup of India’s armed services by 
Omar Khalidi (Khaki and Ethnic Violence in India: Army, Police and 
Paramilitary forces in communal riots; Three Essays Collective, New 
Delhi, 2003), an Indian writing from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, recommends a balanced composition of the police forces 
to include fair proportions of minorities. This will go far in rectifying 
the image and behavior of the Police. The idea here is not only positive 
discrimination but also greater focus on these categories of citizens in 
recruitment and information drives to get larger numbers of volunteers 
for service. 

A second suggestion is with citizens groups playing the watch-dog, 
such as the reported feed back to the Maharashtra Home Minister by 
concerned retired police officers led by a former DGP, Julio Ribeiro, on 
the ills of the Mumbai Police. These groups could draw on the numerous 
eminently workable suggestions put forward on a fortnightly basis by 
a former IB chief, Mr. R K Raghavan, in his column in Frontline, to 
pressurize the government. The meaning and implication of secularism 
must form part of the curriculum of the SVP Academy, Hyderabad and 
the LBS Academy, Mussoorie. Acculturation of political parties along 
these lines should begin at the district level where ‘democracy’ implies 
meddling with the civil administration and law and order agencies by 
elected officials. Short courses could be organized for parliamentarians, 
legislators and councilors about the role of state agencies and the 
relationship of political parties with the state. In this way both sides 
will better appreciate the distinction between subservience and 
responsiveness. 

The key element, as demonstrated by the Armed Forces, is to be 
apolitical. Where the Police has been permitted autonomy of functioning 
it has acquitted itself well, be it in Punjab under KPS Gill or in Ayodhya 
recently under Mulayam Singh. To the Police the ‘khaki vardi’ must spell 
its own philosophy that does not draw from the ideologies of political 
formations. A top-down approach, beginning with an exercise of 
visionary leadership by the Home Ministry is the answer. Mr. LK Advani 
could yet live up to his Iron Man image. 
http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-police-and-the- 
example-of-the-armed-forces-1203.html 


Missiles and Crisis Stability 


#1190, October 23, 2003 

India and Pakistan do not fight wars; they indulge in periodic crises, 
testifying, in the eyes of their security establishments, to the robustness 
of their respective conventional and nuclear deterrents. The time between 
crises is spent in crisis-mongering, the latest being the remark by General 
Musharraf: ‘They (Indians) must know that we can retaliate in a big way 
and they should know that.’ Besides engaging in the usual war of words in 
the UN, India has chosen this moment to release news of operationalising 
its missile capability. It now has four Prithvi missile groups (222, 333,444, 
and 555) with ranges up to 250 km and two Agni missile groups (334, 
335) that can strike up to 2500 km. Some crystal ball gazing on the likely 
contours of the next crisis is therefore warranted. 

There are precedents on the role of missiles in crisis that can inform 
this exercise. The Cuban Missile Crisis revolved around the placement 
of missiles in Cuba by the Soviet Union and earlier in Turkey by the US. 
The US has also been firing its cruise missiles on ‘rogue’ states for reasons 
ranging from punishment to diversion of attention from presidential 
misdemeanors, largely resulting in civilian deaths. Three points of 
relevance to the subcontinental situation emerge. One, no taboo exists 
against the use of missiles like use of chemical and nuclear weapons. Two, 
civilians suffer most, even if only as ‘collateral damage’. Last, missiles have 
acquired a central role in a crisis owing to their ready employability, being 
deemed less escalatory than the use of air forces. 

All South Asian crises over the past two decades had the nuclear factor 
inherent in their dynamics. Increasingly, the missile factor has become an 
ingredient. Ravi Rikhye begins his ‘The War that Never Was’ with India 
‘taking out’ Pakistan’s budding nuclear capability, based on the rumors 
extant in the mid-eighties. It is claimed that the Gates mission of 1990 
helped defuse a potential nuclear flashpoint when Pakistani F-16s with 
nuclear pods had made their appearance in the Sargodha airfield. But 
missiles were not then in evidence. With both states acquiring surface-to- 
surface missiles, they will figure more prominently in any future crisis. 


Indeed, they have already made their debut in subcontinental crises. 
During the Prime Ministership of Mr. Gujral, the deployment of Prithvi 
missiles close to the border at Jullundur had drawn adverse attention. 
Thus far the role of missiles has been in crisis signaling, as was done by 
Pakistan by testing three Ghouri missiles during the post Kalu Chak 
phase of the near-war situation in 2002. It can be safely hazarded that 
the next crisis could witness the deployment and employment of missiles 
as part of the military muscle-flexing that characterizes South Asian 
crisis, along with emotive rhetoric. 

A vivid scenario can be conjured up of India using its Prithvi missiles 
to destroy the ‘jehad’ factories in POK and Pakistan. India has been self- 
deterred from launching surgical air strikes due to its unwillingness to 
use manned aircraft for such missions. Indian restraint may give way 
with the availability of missiles. Even if the targets are struck with great 
precision (genuflecting here to the ‘embarrassing accuracy’ claimed by 
the DRDO), the inevitable civilian casualties occurring will significantly 
heighten tensions. Since the likely response by Pakistan has not been 
articulated, the assessment of Indian hawks that missiles would be less 
escalatory than aircraft could prove drastically wrong. 

It is not only the launch of missiles that is a cause for consternation. 
The very movement of missiles to their operational locations will 
serve to heighten the crisis. Such moves will inevitably find mention 
in the media on detection by its own resources or some spin doctor’s 
information-warfare-related design. The bright side is that missiles 
would make both sides more cautious, but an outbreak of unwanted 
hostilities could now take the form of a ‘bolt from the blue’ attack. The 
flipside is that the earlier cushion of recalling tanks racing towards the 
border, as revealed in by the reported sacking of a commanding general 
by India in early January 2002, will no longer be available. 

It is therefore important to reflect on the impact on crisis stability by 
the formal induction of missiles as part of the new artillery division or 
controlled by India’s Strategic Forces Command. The principal danger 
is that missiles can no longer be divorced now from their nuclear context 
which was evident in the past series of crises. As the inexorable logic of 
the Pokhran and Chagai tests reaches its culmination in the shape of 
a deployable nuclear arsenal, the inescapable conclusion that arises is 
the urgent necessity for both countries to engage in a mutually binding 


restraint regime contributing to crisis stability. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/military/missiles-and-crisis- 

stability-1190.html 


The Post-Parakram Peace Agenda 


#1104, August 22, 2003 

Pakistan has not released any document purporting to be its nuclear 
doctrine. However, it has over the years identified the contours of this 
doctrine. It has not accepted ‘no first use’; it is hence assumed that it 
countenances ‘first use’. This could amount to the ‘green field’ option in 
which it fires a nuclear ‘shot across the bow’ of advancing Indian forces 
or a maximal ‘first strike’ in a ‘use it or lose it’ mode if the regime or state 
is threatened with destruction by an Indian attack in search of a ‘decisive 
victory’. 

The General in charge of its Strategic Plans Division briefed a visiting 
delegation from an Italian think tank about the possible nuclear triggers. 
According to him the nuclear redline of Pakistan would be crossed should 
Pakistan be subject to economic strangulation, military defeat resulting 
from destruction of its forces, massive political instability instigated 
from without or territorial losses in areas of strategic importance. 

Consideration of these aspects would indicate whether the ‘limited 
war’ option under consideration by India as evidenced in Operation 
Parakram would breach Pakistan’s nuclear threshold. The fact that needs 
to be factored into consideration is that ‘it takes two to tango’. 

While militaries are naturally reticent about their operational plans, a 
recent book ‘The Unfinished War’ by seasoned authors with connections 
within the military reveals that the Indian Army readied two plans 
during Operation Parakram. The first was limited in geographical aims 
and envisaged the launch of the Indian infantry into POK for territorial 
gain and destroying of terrorist bases there. The mobilization along the 
border was designed to dissuade Pakistan from expanding the conflict. 

A possible outcome of such an undertaking by India would have been a 
bloody and long drawn out struggle in the mountains. With an additional 
one hundred thousand mujahideen irregulars being used by Pakistan, 
heavy civilian casualties in the populated mountain region would have 
been unavoidable. If experience in Kashmir is any guide, holding onto 
gains made would have been equally problematic. To cope with this 


situation India would have been forced into expanding the conflict by 
increasing firepower, troops committed or areas invaded. Escalation 
could also have resulted from Pakistan’s national capital region losing 
the depth it has in POK to Indian forces. Thus, despite limited political 
aims and military objectives being sought, the likelihood of escalation is 
considerable. 

The book notes that by mid-2002 India’s plans had become more 
ambitious, with India hoping to capitalize on its superiority in having 
three ‘strike corps’ to Pakistan’s two. The theatre was intended to be 
Pakistan’s Thar Desert where its armour was to be enticed and destroyed 
‘in detail’. The logic was that with its military facing defeat, Pakistan 
would be politically vulnerable and amenable to moderating its stance on 
Kashmir. Clearly, there appears to have been a misreading of Clausewitz 
in this search for the grand tank battle in the tradition of Soviet-German 
encounters during World War II. That the success of this enterprise 
would have most definitely breached the conventional-nuclear firebreak 
seems to have been lost on Indian military planners. 

Obviously, therefore, both Indian plans appear to have escalation 
inbuilt in them. These appear to be based on the reading that Pakistan 
would be suitably deterred by India’s nuclear doctrine of ‘massive 
retaliation’; and would therefore not resort to a nuclear first use. While 
it is possible that Pakistan may have used conventional means to cope 
with India’s offensive, the greater the Indian success the less likely would 
Pakistan’s aversion to nuclear use become. The political pressure on its 
military to save face would mount with each reverse, since losing yet 
again to India would permanently end its preeminence in Pakistan’s 
power structure. Likewise, any reverses suffered by India would mount 
pressure on its political and military leadership to expand the conflict 
to bring to bear Indian superiority on the battle. Lastly, war has a 
dynamic all its own as can be learnt from the experience of World War I. 
Therefore, the attitude of the security establishment, specifically in India 
to be dismissive of the Pakistani nuclear deterrent and for Pakistan to 
rely on it to avert war requires to be redefined. 

It is said that armies in peacetime prepare for fighting the ‘last war’. 
The ‘last war’ has been termed as the ‘unfinished war’ in the book. It is 
likely that plans are being refined for the ‘finish’ next time around. It is 
therefore important that the peace lobby be equally active in the interim 


in analyzing the plans and underlying assumptions on both sides, lest it 
finds itself overtaken by events leading up to the next crisis. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/military/the-post-parakram- 

peace-agenda-1104.html 


Indian Peacekeeping in Iraq? 


#1053, June 16, 2003 

That a trial balloon could be floated on whether India should send 
its troops to Iraq for peacekeeping to replace the hard pressed soldiers 
of the Coalition of the Willing is indicative of the changed thinking 
in India’s Establishment. Political parties preferred a response along 
traditional foreign policy lines citing the unanimous Parliamentary 
resolution questioning the basis of the United States war on Iraq. The 
contretemps indicates that the mandarins, led by Brajesh Mishra, believe 
that they have redefined the terms of India’s engagement with the world; 
otherwise they would not have courted such an outcome. Here is a case 
of a reality-perception mismatch that may prove costly for foreign policy 
formulation in the post post-Cold War era. 

The logic is that there is a requirement for India to be more responsive 
to the needs of the ‘strategic alliance’ being forged with the US. A positive 
approach would also gain US support for Indian positions on Kashmir, 
besides drawing the US away from Pakistan. This approach was 
demonstrated earlier in India’s unilateral offering of operational support 
in the aftermath of 9/11. Such thinking originates in the Huntingtonian 
‘clash of civilizations’ theory, wherein India seeks to deepen its links with 
the US and Israel, buffeted as it is by problems that the Muslim world is 
having in adjusting to modernity. 

This is a departure from the traditional well-springs of India foreign 
policy that has been anti-imperialist on account of India’s historical 
experience. In lending support to the US in redesigning South West 
Asia, India would be an accomplice in a neo-imperialist enterprise that 
has more to do with the natural resources of the area than ‘freedom’ 
and ‘democracy.’ In arriving at the ‘national interest,’ defined here as a 
balance between self-interest and values, short term gains must not skew 
the balance away from the non-hegemonic world order that India has 
consistently sought. 

There is also the domestic politics angle to the ongoing reformulation 


of foreign policy. A feature of the thrust of Indian polity towards the 
Right has been a spiting of Muslim India, evident from pronouncements 
such as the propensity to violence of Muslims worldwide and references 
to ‘Islam’s bloody borders.’ This translates into closer linkages with both 
Israel and the US. While there is an instrumental rationale for such ties, 
the rationale is not as important as the roots that lie in the antipathy with 
which the politically ascendant Rightists view India’s historical Muslim 
encounter. Therefore, the ideology based support of the US and Israel is 
seen as reinforcing their domination of the Muslim world. 

In the present case, there is no gainsaying the fact that there are no 
better peacekeeping troops than Indians, given India’s trove of experience 
in a comparable operational setting, viz. low intensity counter insurgency 
warfare. India performed a similar role in the World Wars and their 
aftermath for the greater glory of the British Empire in Iraq. The lesson 
is that imperialist impositions are unlikely to yield sustainable domestic 
political structures and processes. 

Therefore, Indian participation in the peacekeeping force requires 
it to take into account India’s self-interests narrowly defined, but 
the implications of such an engagement for the societies on which it 
superimposes. Furthermore, should India overtly associate with the 
refashioning of the Arab world, it would expose itself to proto-nationalist 
Islamist terrorism, a risk its social fabric could do without. It can be 
hazarded that this is a risk that may be welcomed in certain rightist 
quarters for purposes of political consolidation. 

UN ‘cover,’ to borrow a telling phrase from the National Security 
Adviser, would not be sufficient given that Security Council Resolution 
1483 recognizes the occupying powers, US and UK, as the ‘Authority’ in 
Iraq, in whom power will be vested. Therefore, Indian troops will not be 
under the UN flag but reporting to an Authority moved not by the will 
of the Iraqi people or the international community, but by the political 
priorities of Washington. The uncertainty that attends the Authority is 
evident from the ‘regime change’ that unseated its first viceroy, Lt Gen 
Jay Garner. 

There is a requirement for holistic consideration to such exercises 
in making foreign policy that could result in the unmaking of India as 


conceived by its Constitution makers. The advocacy here is that engaging 
the US and the emerging world order does not require the abandonment 
of values that have informed the ‘national interest.’ 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/indian-peacekeeping- 

in-iraq-105B.html 


The ‘Peace Initiative’: A Tactical Gambit 


#1030, May 08, 2003 

The roots of the peace initiative launched by Mr Vajpayee have been 
variously attributed to the impending visit of Mr Armitage and to the poet 
within Mr Vajpayee. Either way, there is hope that Mr Vajpayee proves 
third-time lucky. The reservation is that policy formation requires more 
robust foundations than the ‘hope’ that peace will eventually acquire a 
self-sustaining momentum. 

Presently, we have Mr Vajpayee motivated by the need to have 
something to show for his five-year reign to go down in history. But 
realist ‘establishment’ headed by the PM ‘in waiting,’ Mr Advani, cannot 
be said to have turned a new leaf. The ruling party will be making a bid 
to return to the government untrammeled by a coalition. The party’s 
interests and that of the security apparatus militates against a premature 
attempt at peace. Thus, while the peace initiative may have the good 
wishes of millions propelling it, it has the making of yet another shot in 
the dark, not unlike the Lahore and Agra Summits. 

The inference from the timing is that the move is tactical, to corner 
Pakistan yet again. With the US having indicated that it will seize upon 
the security situation in South Asia after its current pre-occupation in 
Iraq is over, India had to recreate space for itself, constricted by its stance 
of ‘no talks without an end to cross border terrorism.’ Actions on the 
Indian side, such as the return of the High Commissioner to Islamabad 
and the reopening of Indian skies to Pakistani aviation, indicate an 
Indian appreciation of the limits of this policy in the face of US pressure 
to dilute it. The onus was deftly cast upon the US to ensure that Pakistan 
delivers on its promise to end support for terrorism in Kashmir. Coercive 
diplomacy, for which ‘no talks’ was a complementary thrust, required 
replacement by an approach relevant to the global political situation this 
summer. This game plan is suggestive of a tactical ploy rather than a 
strategic move towards peace. 

This is in keeping with the manner in which foreign policy has been 
handled by New Delhi. The Lahore bus ride was revealed as lacking in 


a deeper understanding of the Pakistani power structures by Kargil. 
Blaming General Musharraf’s grandstanding for the collapse of the Agra 
Summit hardly papered over the differences between the hardliners 
and Mr Vajpayee within the Indian establishment. This time caution is 
being advised in responding to Mr Jamali’s invitation. The point is that 
approaching Pakistan with divided ranks and with one eye on electoral 
prospects next year is hardly likely to result in a durable peace. Pakistan 
is likely to wait-out the current regime, even while trying to persuade 
the US to make a distinction between terrorist violence and a ‘self- 
determination’ movement. With time on President Musharraf’s side, 
Pakistan’s response is likely to favor the status quo. 

The outcome of this foreign policy moves will depend on US leverage 
with Pakistan. The limitations of the US in this regard, revealed last 
year, have not been alleviated by its victory in Iraq. The presence of 
fundamentalists in the government and on the streets of Pakistan requires 
the US to navigate with caution. Contrary to Indian expectations, the 
US is likely to pressurize India to exhibit an understanding of President 
Musharraf’s position; its delicacy is being cleverly used by the General 
to retain power, as also by Pakistan to blackmail an amenable US. This 
explains the Indian ‘peace initiative’ as a measure to pre-empt the US. 

The point is that dealing with vexed issues like Kashmir, and the 
consequent Indo-Pak standoff, requires conviction and commitment 
emanating from a changed strategic approach, if not a grand strategic 
review. Merely coping with them requires only tactical adjustments. By 
this yardstick, laudable though Mr Vajpayee’s intentions are, it would be 
naive to expect peace as the dividend. 

The hawks advising caution now also have it wrong. Their case is 
that the journey to peace requires incremental and reciprocal steps. The 
argument here is that these steps are foredoomed, since these ‘steps’ 
constitute tactics in a strategy perceived as inimical by the ‘adversary,’ 
thereby inviting a like response. Calibrated movement is not enough 
where nothing but a paradigm shift is necessary. 

As noted elsewhere, Mr Vajpayee heads the wrong party. And in the 
twilight of his reign, it also appears to be at the wrong time. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-peace-initiative-a- 
tactical-gambit-1030. html 


The Sole ‘Lesson’ of the Iraq War 


#1023, May 01, 2003 

With the fall of Baghdad, military pundits in India will no doubt busy 
themselves in riding their hobby-horses, presenting these as ‘lessons’ for 
India and the Indian military. At least of a few of these can be anticipated: 
India must quickly arm itself with the ‘triad’ to include ICBMs that can 
range across the Pacific; with UN being effete, the global hegemon must 
be singularly cultivated; RMA technologies are the future of warfare; 
aerospace power is the answer; Air-Land battle doctrine must be central 
to joint and combined warfare etc. One ‘lesson’ that will scarcely find 
mention is that these ‘lessons’ individually, and the very exercise of 
drawing ‘lessons’, may not be valid in the subcontinental context. 

The Foreign Minister has already pronounced that India has a 
more compelling case for ‘pre-emptive war’ with respect to responding 
to Pakistan. It would appear that the Honorable Minister falters in 
discerning the distinction between ‘pre-emptive war’ and ‘right of self- 
defense.’ A plausible Indian case could be that Pakistan’s proxy war in 
J&K having cumulatively acquired the proportion of an ‘armed attack’ 
of the order triggering the ‘right to self-defense’ permitted by Article 51 
of the UN Charter, India is at liberty to exercise the ‘inherent right.’ This 
would involve stretching the interpretation of auto-defense in the Article 
(as has been resorted by Israel in its incursions into Lebanon earlier). 
This is a better alternative to the assuredly unintended implication of 
the Minister’s remark that the Charter era having been overthrown by 
the US action, India can now dispense with the need for legitimacy and 
legality for its intent and conduct. 

On the other hand, pre-emptive war, as the term implies, is the 
launching of an attack by own forces prior to the impending and 
imminent launch of an offensive by the adversary. A more robust case 
can be made for being first ‘off-the-blocks,’ if it can be proven that 
the opponent is already ‘on-the-blocks.’ Surely, it was not the Foreign 
Minister’s case that Pakistan is in any way inclined to initiate an ‘armed 
attack,’ conventionally defined, against India. India’s case is that there is 


already an armed provocation amounting to ‘armed attack’ underway in 
J&K that permits India to resort to ‘measures’ in ‘self-defense.’ Therefore, 
it can be adduced that an inadequately, or worse, inaccurately, briefed 
Foreign Minister used a term currently fashionable but not entirely 
pertinent to the Indian circumstance. 

Likewise, the point is that applicability of the military features of the 
conflict in the Gulf to our conditions is at best remote. Military enthusiasts 
would have it that ‘shock and awe’ from missiles and airpower must be 
swiftly exploited by mechanized sweeps into enemy innards. The fact 
is that neither the terrain nor the putative ‘enemy’ here would permit 
such maneuver with impunity. The conditions determining the course of 
the war in both the Northern and Southern Iraqi theatres do not obtain 
in our LoC, plains or desert sectors. The relative balance of forces and 
their professionalism, and, more importantly, the institutional health of 
the two states, does not lend itself to our borrowing uncritically from 
the Coalition of the Willing. While the US has chosen its opponents in 
Afghanistan and Iraq with care, India has no such liberty to emulate 
American unilateralism. However, just as the US, India cannot afford to 
be militarily upstaged. Therefore, the political feasibility of the military 
option, how-so-ever-much influenced by the American way of war, is 
non-existent. 

N ext, the unfolding of the Iraq War indicates that it was likely launched 
with the certainty that Iraq had no WMD, despite the propaganda war 
that tells us otherwise. In India’s case, there is no escaping the logic of a 
nuclearised backdrop. Given this immutable fact, there are no equivalent 
objectives to Umm Qasr, leave alone Basra and Baghdad. Therefore, 
‘war aims’, ever in the domain of politics, which compel evolution of 
Indian armed forces in the direction militarists would take us, cannot be 
envisaged. Any impulse towards this direction can only be attributed to 
respective lobbies of arms and services, and the CNN-induced hypnosis 
of security ‘experts’. 

It can be expected that both momentum and strategy will ensure 
continuation of India’s military predominant approach towards Pakistan. 
Harping on ‘lessons’, lent immediacy by the current unipolar moment, 
would give defense lobbies the edge over competing sectors, not least 
of which is the comparatively weak social sector. It is time that balance 
in the commentary emanating from the strategic community in the 


aftermath of the Iraq War is restored by debunking these ‘lessons’ and by 
refocusing on issues and paradigms more germane to South Asian and 
Indian security. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/indo-pak/the-sole-lesson-of- 

the-iraq-war-102B.html 


For a Return to Clausewitz 


#986, March 15, 2003 

In mobilizing its armed forces and thereby extracting from Pakistan 
a promise to back off from supporting jehadi groups in Kashmir, India 
claims to have called Pakistan’s bluff. On the other hand, was it President 
Musharraf’s warning statement that any Indian initiated military 
adventure would be met unconventionally, that stayed India’s hands? 
Both states claim victory; however, their respective claims can only be 
vindicated against the nature of the ensuing peace. 

India has conducted well-regarded elections in J&K. However, it is 
being niggardly in politically addressing the roots of the problem as it 
promised in the run up to the elections. Not doing so will only provide 
Pakistan the alibi it seeks to remain militarily relevant to the issue. The 
manner to undercut Pakistan’s claim is to win the battle for legitimacy 
by addressing both dimensions of the Kashmir problem: internal and 
external. The former calls for a visible effort by India assuring the 
Kashmiri people the benefits of its constitution; the latter involves 
engaging Pakistan, regardless of who holds its presidency. While the 
former has inadequate energy propelling it, the latter is a non-starter. The 
present hiatus may owe more to the fast-waning winter, rather than to 
any substantial change in the military situation. It is time India prepared 
for the coming summer rather than merely awaited it. 

If Pakistan desires to show anything for its dozen years of military 
engagement in Kashmir, it would do well to revise its military impulse. 
Discontinuing the proxy war would subject it to the mortification of 
having India claim victory, but it can have the satisfaction of touting that 
it delivered self-determination to the Kashmiris, redefined as autonomy 
in the current international context. Discontinuing the proxy war is only 
taking cognizance of the immutable balance of power. Doing so would 
put India on the defensive in making good on its position of no talks 
without an end to terrorism. By no means does such advocacy require 
Pakistan to compromise on the political, diplomatic and moral prongs 
of its Kashmir strategy. 


The point is that compellence strategies using military means, namely 
mobilization by India and sub-conventional war by Pakistan, have 
proved to be suboptimal and have outlived their utility. Resort to these 
can best be ascribed to both states being impervious to the Clausewitzian 
logic of the political imperative informing the military. While Pakistan 
military pressure in Kashmir has merely served to strengthen Indian 
resolve, Indian mobilization has been but a high-risk, high-cost, low- 
gains strategy. It is time for a return to Clausewitz. 

The assumption that informs India’s Pakistan and Kashmir policy is 
that to up-the-ante militarily will lead to exhaustion, if not implosion 
of Pakistan, and, consequently, an end to Kashmiri militancy. This 
would not involve any concessions, as these are perceived as politically 
inappropriate in a domestic context of a rightward thrust to polity. The 
political immutable, not sufficiently registered, point is that continuing 
with the military template will only provide Pakistan the vestige of 
legitimacy New Delhi seeks to deny it. 

President Musharraf’s statement that he would be overthrown were he 
to contemplate concessions in Pakistan’s position on Kashmir indicates 
that Pakistan is also laboring under a self-serving delusion that only the 
military stick can cut India to size. The middle-term effect of India’s 
mobilization is likely to be that military provocation will be restricted to 
well within Indian threshold of tolerance. The implication of this is that 
India will continue to dominate the situation, even if it cannot entirely 
roll it back. In other words, Pakistan will never achieve its purported aims 
on behalf of the Kashmiris. Therefore, even for Islamabad persisting with 
military means in defiance of the Clausewitzian logic is strategic folly. 

Fear of the other side claiming ‘victory’ for any movement in the 
other’s Kashmir policy has resulted in the current impasse. This can be 
broken if both states, perhaps covertly in the tradition of Oslo, arrive at an 
agreement of a near-simultaneous switch-over to political predominant 
approaches and on not playing to domestic audiences over the other’s 
concessions. Such an agreement may take advantage of the good offices 
offered by mediators like the USA. Retarding domestic and institutional 
compulsions can, thus, be circumnavigated even as liberal lobbies in both 
states are harnessed to strengthen the political position of their leaders. 

A return to Clausewitz is in order so as to internalize the primacy of 
the political end over military means. Only such reflection will bring 


about the end game in Kashmir and possibly the beginning of a shared 
future for South Asia. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/jammu-kashmir/for-a-return- 

to-clausewitz-986.html 


The General Did Not Bite! 


#937, January 01, 2003 

That India is a status quo power is evident from the indubitable fact that 
it has Kashmir and has the strength to keep it indefinitely. Should there 
be any danger of losing Kashmir, India is unlikely to restrain itself from 
escalating the conflict from ‘proxy war’ to a war on its terms, currently 
labeled ‘limited war’. Its capabilities across the spectrum permit it to 
escalate at every level of conflict. The equation of relative strength has 
not escaped Pakistan. Pakistan’s strategy is therefore one of avoiding 
engaging India militarily on India’s terms. Therefore, if India wants a 
war, Pakistan is unlikely to oblige. 

Over the past year, the mobilized state of India’s armed forces 
threatened war in as many words as Mr Advani’s invitation to a ‘fourth 
round’ while electioneering in Gujarat recently. Early in the year, an 
Indian General was supposedly removed from command for taking his 
mandate too literally in marching his tanks too close to the border for 
American comfort. When an equivalent tome to ‘Brasstacks and Beyond’ 
gets written of the year’s crisis, one aspect that could be explored is 
whether India was at its provocative best hoping that the General next 
door was either as fond of his drinks as Gen Yahya or would live up to his 
profile of inclining towards action rather than reflection. In the event, 
the General declined to provide India with its ‘Pearl Harbor’ to galvanise 
the democracy into what hawks term ‘all out’ war. 

While the Dec 13 attack on Parliament was a grave atrocity demanding 
the sternest of responses, the link of the perpetrators to the Pakistani 
state, itself beleaguered by its Frankenstein creation, was tenuous at 
best. Therefore, while India could mobilize its armed forces menacingly, 
having them cross the border was another matter. At root of this is not 
entirely Indian respect for Charter-era international law. It was only 
partially inspired by the need to keep from complicating the agenda of 
our new-found ‘natural ally’ pursuing its preventive war justified by an 
expansive definition of self-defence in the region. A reason for Indian 
restraint at the kick-off points of its forces was the conventional equation 


and the complicating-probability of a low nuclear ‘redline’ by Pakistan. 

India, being the major regional power having great power ambitions, 
requires to ‘win decisively’ if it is not to be considered the loser. Pakistan 
has the capability to make a decisive win an ‘iffy’ proposition at best. 
Indian strategy has also to contend with the likelihood that Pakistan 
would prefer to be first-off-the-blocks in the hope that early gains can 
be traded at the table to which it is expected that both parties would 
be herded to earliest by their creditors forming the international 
community. Indian strength of greater depth to its national power can 
only come into play in a war of longer duration than what is presently 
deemed politically possible between two nuclear powers. Therefore, the 
Indian game-plan can be divined to be to blunt Pakistani preemption, 
and thereafter counter attack with its countervailing capability. For lesser 
stakes than ‘regime change’ (to borrow an Americanism) a mobilization 
should suffice. The crux of the strategy is in Pakistan initiating the war, 
in more convincing a manner than propaganda has it that it did on 3 
December 1971. 

In the event, the General kept his nerve. It was no doubt steadied by 
the knowledge that the US was fortuitously on his side. He also lived 
up to the measure of his peers at Kakul Military Academy who Time 
magazine’s hagiography quotes as having written in his pen picture in 
the Academy journal thus - ‘Quite a guy to be with, especially when in 
a fix’. He refused to provide the opening gambit to India’s war. Instead, 
in regard to Kashmir, by doing a poor imitation of his turn around 
with respect to the Taliban he proved that India was not quite the US. 
Eventually, India had to be content with a mobilization, gaining it a 
summer’s respite to conduct a widely appreciated electoral exercise in 
troubled Kashmir. 

A retrospection of the year’s strategic picture would have to reckon 
with what were Indian intentions- coercive diplomacy as advertised or to 
entice Pakistan into over-reacting as advanced here. That Gen Musharraf 
avoided testing Indian resolve or preparedness, owes not only to his 
predicament then, but is also an acknowledgement of Indian regional 
presence. It can be surmised that Pakistan will continue to service the 
asymmetric option along our periphery and underbelly, to build in some 
symmetry with India. India will not have the luxury of an expansionist 
definition of self-defence to serve as casusbelli. Therefore, Indian military 


strength will continue to otiose, notwithstanding the reinforcement the 
nuclear backdrop provides this phenomenon. The writing on the wall 
is that it should not take a war to bring politics through non-military 
means back into the reckoning. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/indo-pak/the-general-did- 

not-bite-937.html 


Moving Beyond Realism 


#813, August 05, 2002 

The Indo-Pak standoff has its roots in realist logic pervading both 
their security establishments. This is understandable given that realism 
came to dominate the Cold War years, into which both states were born 
and nurtured. It is no wonder then that the perennial answer to India’s 
‘Pakistan predicament’ is to heighten military spending, and thereby 
exhaust Pakistan, which predictably strives to keep pace. Pakistan’s effort 
to neutralize Indian preponderance is to enlarge the scope of engagement 
from sub-conventional ‘proxy’ war to improving its nuclear capability. 

If there is to be any movement out of this cul-de-sac, the answer is 
not likely to be found by Pakistan, given that its external situation suits 
the internal political equations biased in favour of its praetorian military 
establishment. Is there any greater hope in hoping that the initiative 
would arise in India? 

Certain advantages that could accrue might act as incentives for 
India. If unilateral dilution in its dominance is countenanced by India, 
there is scope for positive fallout in two major directions. One is that 
the military in Pakistan will lose its contrived legitimacy. Consequently, 
liberal democratic forces can hope to reclaim the state in Pakistan. This 
may result in dividends for India in the form of a ‘democratic peace’ 
breaking out on the Indo-Gangetic plain. The second is that Pakistan 
would not feel compelled to undercut Indian power through alliances 
with extra-regional powers or by keeping India’s geographic and socio¬ 
political periphery in turmoil. 

In other words, there is a case for India to move beyond realism. 
Instead of deepening the existing power asymmetry, India could explore 
power parity. This does not translate into power equality, given India’s 
broader concerns, but a balance in which residual military power 
should be agreed upon wherein India cannot prevail militarily while 
Pakistan will not lose. This is no different from the present situation in 
which national effort begets the same result, though at a higher level of 
militarization. 


There are two ways to bring about this change. One is to have liberal 
nationalism prevail politically, an unlikely proposition in view of the 
political ascendancy of the Right which is interested in a muscular India. 
The second is to justify the new thinking in realist terms, an intellectual 
coup. Since the security establishment prides itself on being essentially 
secular, non-partisan, and rational in the interests of national security, 
this is a viable way to appropriate the discourse currently hijacked by the 
realists. 

The realists argue that not enough has been done to manage the Indian 
security problematique. ‘More of the same’ is their recipe in the hope 
that Pakistan, seen as a tottering ‘failed’ state, will keel over. Pakistani 
dexterity notwithstanding, it is fairly evident that, over the middle term, 
it has become the most allied ally of the sole super power. Therefore, 
Pakistan will utilize this opportunity to indulge in its balancing game 
with India. In effect, the denouement desired by realists is not likely to 
be forthcoming. Even if India were to succeed, it is uncertain whether 
a truncated Pakistan that is prey to fundamentalist forces, is in Indian 
interests. It is worth pondering whether a chaotic Pakistan is desired by 
the present dispensation in Delhi for perverse ideological reasons that 
politically unschooled realists may be oblivious to. It is not unknown 
for realists to take the state as a given, disregarding the internal political 
dynamics and complexity that propels policy, including foreign policy. 

The point is that realists require to be challenged on their home turf 
of ‘national interest’, ‘rationality’ and ‘morality’. This ‘war of position’ 
has first to be won before the direction of the affairs of state in the 
subcontinent can be liberated from realist fallacies. They have to be 
exposed as handmaidens of a design they cannot fathom. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/indo-pak/moving-beyond- 

realism-813.html 


Lessons from the Present Crisis 


#805, July 25, 2002 

Since the current crisis is not quite over yet, drawing conclusive lessons 
may be trifle premature. Nevertheless, it does appear that, thankfully, 
the culminating point of the crisis is behind us. Both, Gen Musharraf 
and President-to-be Dr Kalam have claimed on behalf of their countries 
that respective nuclear deterrents have worked. 

Since India had the initiative and did not follow through, it would 
appear that Pakistani deterrent did weigh heavily on Indian calculus. It 
has also been said by India that it never did have the intention of going 
to war, but used the crisis to mount pressure on Pakistan to desist from 
continuing to foment terrorism in J&K. To claim that Pakistan backed 
down owing to the Indian deterrent may not be accurate, since Pakistan 
was the reactive power in the competitive mobilization that we were 
witness to. 

The point that emerges is that both states are now sanguine that their 
deterrents are robust and crisis-resistant. Both states are convinced of 
their own and their adversaries rationality. In short, nuclearisation is 
being seen as having been vindicated. The tenuousness of this logic is the 
first point that bears highlighting. 

Doing so need not await the passing of the crisis to be highlighted, for 
the crisis can well rejuvenate itself as, incidentally, it has been periodically 
peaking with each attempt by terrorists to provoke a war for their own 
ends. With the two armed forces in a state of extended mobilization, 
the next crisis could well be the last. The cumulative public pressure in 
India, whipped up in part by the use of recurring episodes of violence to 
keep the crisis alive, may well compel action by a government to prove 
that it is decisive and muscular. 

With armies presently already ‘on the mark,’ the time available for 
crisis management is relatively constricted, thereby heightening military 
compulsions in decision making. Last December, the firebreak for political 
intervention was provided by the time requirement of the Indian Army 
to mobilize and position itself. With strategic surprise not possible, this 


time round both countries would like to achieve operational surprise 
taking advantage of their mobilized state. This may well lead us into a war 
that neither wants, one that maybe thrust on both by terrorists who may 
be spectacularly successful at some or other unprecedented atrocity. 

The answer therefore is to get both armies back to barracks. Given 
the perceived threat from a proactive India, Pakistan is not likely to lead 
the way. Therefore, the onus to end the crisis it started is with India. This 
cannot come about given Indian disdain for Gen Musharraf as voiced 
by its Deputy PM, as also its skepticism about Pakistani declarations on 
ending aid to terrorism. Therefore, in the absence of negotiations, the 
role of Anglo-Saxon intermediaries requires to be appreciated afresh. 

The first lesson that emerges is that misplaced confidence in the 
viability of nuclear deterrence could yet prove fatal. The second is that 
there is a case for a relook at the configuration of conventional military 
power in light of its declining utility and its implication for crisis stability 
in a nuclear environment. The third lesson is that internationalization 
of Indo-Pak differences over Kashmir is a fact that has to be contended 
with. This is the broad agenda of the likely preoccupation of strategists 
over the near and middle term. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/indo-pak/lessons-from-the- 

present-crisis-805.html 


The ‘Vision Thing’ 


Leadership vision is what propels nations to greatness. Across the 
world, Roosevelt, Churchill, Deng, Mandela and Obama are considered 
examples of leaders with vision. Ashoka’s peace offensive, Akbar’s 
inclusivism, Nehru’s development model, the ‘Indira doctrine’, Rajiv’s 
call towards the twenty-first century and VP Singh’s egalitarian initiative 
are examples closer home. Examples from the recent past include 
Narasimha Rao’s stewardship of liberalization and Vajpayee’s reaching 
out to Pakistan, thrice in his tenure, rates as consistency in vision despite 
the gravest tests. 

Of equal importance is Prime Minister Manmohan Singh’s current 
Pakistan initiative. In his speech he links it with Atalji’s earlier efforts, 
thus trying to bring about a bipartisan consensus. However, it remains 
controversial since it is seen as a departure from the position that 
resumption of the Composite Dialogue is subject to Pakistan delivering 
credibly on the bargain struck at Islamabad in January 2004. The 
allusion to Balochistan in the Sharm-al-Sheikh Joint Statement added 
fuel to this controversy. Since the perils of a flawed vision are well known 
- Mohammad bin Tughlak is often cited as example - Dr Manmohan 
Singh has had to tread warily. 

Nevertheless his statement to the Lok Sabha serves as a vision 
document to redirect India’s Pakistan policy. The necessary political 
play required to gain the stakes and a constituency should be boldly 
attempted. The Vajpayee initiatives that it builds upon were retarded by 
the weight of the conservative-realist lobby. Dr Manmohan Singh, no 
stranger to controversy in his pushing through of economic reforms as 
Rao’s finance minister and lately the Indo-US deal as PM, needs to rely 
on his instinct, experience and conviction to materialize his vision. 

The PM acknowledged the threats of terrorism in his Lok Sabha 
address when he said, “another attack of this kind will put an intolerable 
strain on our relationship...” While he required Pakistan to “take all 
possible measures to prevent a recurrence” in light of the uncertain 
internal situation in Pakistan, recurrence cannot be ruled out. The PM’s 
project of economic reforms requires averting possible Indo-Pak conflict 


resulting from any future crisis. 

The means to do so are spelt out in his vision thus, “I say with 
strength and conviction that dialogue and engagement is the best way 
forward.” The mechanism as it currently stands involves the meeting of 
foreign secretaries when deemed necessary who make relevant reports 
to the respective ministers. India is looking for concrete action against 
Hafeez Sayeed. However, Pakistan, currently battling the Taliban, is 
unlikely to open up another front against itself. Just as Pakistan treated 
AQ Khan with kid gloves, Hafeez Sayeed is likely get away too. Given the 
likelihood of such a development, India should attempt to de-emphasize 
this linkage, lest it hold up talks. 

Finding the political traction necessary to take talks forward is an 
immediate necessity. In the words of the PM, “unless we talk directly to 
Pakistan, we will have to rely on third parties to do so. That route.. .has 
very severe limitations as to its effectiveness....” Since Pakistan’s active 
involvement is imperative for defeating terrorism, the PM must rely on 
his belief that “the current leadership there understands the need for 
action.” However, the Zardari-Gilani combine is on even more tenuous 
ground than was Nawaz Sharif at Lahore, even though the latter was 
seemingly unassailable after his taming of the Chief Justice and the Army 
Chief the previous year. 

This time round, India would require reading the Pakistan Army 
better. It is unlikely to concede any ground with respect to constraining 
its strategic tool of terror unless there is some trade-off. India, being 
on the ascendant in Kashmir, has nothing to offer on this score. The 
Pakistan Army is currently preoccupied with developments in the Af- 
Pak region, the outcomes of the Petraeus-MacChrystal ‘surge’ and the 
aftermath of elections in Kabul. Its aim is restricting the Indian foot print 
in Afghanistan and, allegedly, in Baluchistan. A return to the contest 
by proxy with India, as part of the by now acknowledged ‘Cold War’ 
between the two, can be predicted. 

As in the earlier period, a better positioned India can doubtless 
manage the problems posed by the Pakistan Army. However, the ‘vision 
thing’ implies playing the game differently. It is for this reason that the 
PM requires to break out of the stance that “it is impossible for any 
government in India to work towards full normalization of relations 
with Pakistan unless the Government of Pakistan fulfills, in letter and 


spirit, its commitment not to allow its territory to be used in any manner 
for terrorist activities against India.” While ‘full normalization’ can be 
delayed, talks towards partial normalization should certainly be kept 
going. 

If he was willing to stake his government on the questionable Indo-US 
nuclear deal, then this surely is a more worthwhile issue, particularly as 
the PM himself acknowledges, “I believe that there is a large constituency 
for peace in both countries.” The PM credits Mr. Vajpayee with “political 
courage” for “not being deterred”. His place in history, already assured 
by the economic reforms, would be only cemented were he to display the 
same “political courage.” 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-vision-thing-2939. 
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PARTII-INDIAN MILITARY 


Politicisation: In the Context of the Indian Military 


Fri, May 23, 2014 

Politicisation of a military is usually uncritically accepted as ‘bad’. 
In the democratic scheme, politicization implies impetus within the 
military to displace an elected government. Since a rash of such action 
was visible in newly independent states across the fifties and sixties, there 
was a consensus in political science theory and military sociology that 
politicization was a negative phenomenon. In the subcontinent’s context, 
the experience of Pakistan and Bangladesh with political militaries more 
or less sealed the argument against politicization. However, a milder 
interpretation of politicization is in the military aligning its perspective 
to suit the political positions and interests of the government. This is the 
current threat of politicization in India. The military may be inclined to 
play spectator, under the professional instinct of keeping out of politics. 

A third variant of politicization arises in the circumstance of the 
incoming government having an expansive agenda that may not be readily 
visible in the near term, the military would require acting as a deterrent 
against any fundamental changes to India’s polity that the government 
in keeping with its ideological inclinations may want to engineer over 
the long term. In this the military may end up taking on a political role, 
but one that is in keeping with a third interpretation of politicization 
that is relatively benign. In this version, in case the government attempts 
to reframe constitutional fundamentals, then there have to be checks 
and balances that include the military in a last-resort political role. 
Since other bastions of state and society may fall along the way side, the 
military may require standing up for India. 

The current debate in India surrounding politicization is over the 
propriety of the outgoing government to appoint a new chief in its final 
days, namely General Suhag. However, the controversy itself goes back 
a bit to the ‘date of birth’ controversy raked up by a former chief and 
recently elected legislator from Ghaziabad, retired general VK Singh. His 
argument was that denial of his case for a year’s extension at the helm of 
the army was to keep alive the proverbial ‘chain of succession’ that had 


been forged earlier with the appointment of General JJ Singh as chief. 
Since seniority and age left to retire are crucial criteria for back of the 
envelope calculation of the ‘chain’, it gets easy to see who are in the queue. 
An extension for VK Singh would then have resulted in the incumbent 
Chief not making it and ditto for General Suhag. An alternative line up 
would then have made it. 

That the government nevertheless acted the way it did is taken by 
those criticizing this as politicization of the military. Specifically, they 
are apprehensive that the government was responsive either to what it 
perceived as a political inclination of prospective chiefs or that of those 
in the alternative line up. Either it found the former relatively amenable 
or the latter comparatively worrisome. Amenability does not necessarily 
imply that those in the line-up were politically inclined, but it could even 
mean that they were politically neutral or could be expected to remain 
so. Therefore, for critics to say that either the incumbent chief or the 
chief designate is political is to stretch things too far. 

Instead, the Manmohan Singh government would have been more 
inclined to be worried by political inclination of those in the alternative 
line up. By this reasoning, in taking a decision against that line up, by 
showing VK Singh the door, it was persuaded not so much by a desire 
to have its man in place as much as to ensure that India does not end up 
with an inappropriate chief. Such a chief would have been more likely to 
be politically inclined rather than professionally grounded, particularly 
when answering to a government of a different political complexion. 

The danger itself is pretty old going back to the fifties when Krishna 
Menon sought to politicize the military through foisting on it generals 
acceptable to Nehru, such as general Kaul, whose names lives in the 
ignominy of 1962. For Nehru, the aim was perhaps to have his man 
- an ethnic kin to boot - in charge so as to control the militaristic 
tendency that military’s in newly independent states had started showing 
across the then decolonizing world. Nehru, fearful of the first form of 
politicization, pitched for the second form of politicization in trying for 
a subjective control over the military through Kaul. Kaul clearly was 
an ‘inappropriate’ choice for it did lead to politicization with Kaul and 
‘Kaul boys’ trying to outmaneuver professionals such as SD Verma, SPP 
Thorat, ‘Timmy’ Thimayya and not to forget, Sam Bahadur himself. 
In the event, both Nehru and Kaul burnt their fingers with the 1962 


debacle. Not unreasonably, politicisation has thereafter got a bad name 
so much so that today charges of politicization are used by both sides in 
the current controversy to deride the other. 

Therefore, it behooves investigating what exactly does politicization 
mean in the context of the present as the hindu nationalist party, the BJP, 
seeks to stride up Raisina Hill to take the oath of office. The proposition 
here is that the BJP will try for the second form of politicization - 
subjective civilian control - to keep the military politically inert and 
create the necessary space thereby for it to go about its agenda for India 
that goes beyond its election-related focus on development. 

While a ‘normal’ government would likely prefer a politically neutral 
professional military, in the case of the BJP led by Mr. Modi, it is self- 
confessedly an ideologically inspired government coming to power not 
merely for tenure at the helm, but to reboot India. There is an expansive 
agenda of the government not readily obvious from manifestos and 
speeches. It can be better discerned from the program of the right wing 
and religion-inspired political formations on whose back it has partially 
ridden to power. 

While politicization is negative in general, in such circumstances the 
third variant of it may not be such a bad thing. In case the reimaging of 
India is pursued with the vigour that is predicted here to attend it and 
doing so generates instability for India as a nation and society, then there 
may be a case for a military to step in to deter and if necessary make 
such a government back track or step aside. The ability of a military 
to see its role in this circumstance will amount to a political judgment 
and action in line with this will be political action. In effect it would be 
politicization, but a benign one at that. 

While traditional politicization with the military on horseback is not 
the threat, there is likely in the near term the turn to subjective civilian 
control of the military. This could be sooner than later in case General 
Suhag finds himself on the block. It could be later since the regime is set 
to outlast him. The military would need self-regulation not to fall for 
this lest over the long term it is unable to fulfill a guardian role it may be 
called upon to fulfill to preserve India’s constitution when majoritarian 
push comes to extremist shove. 

http://www.thecitizen.in/politicisation-in-the-context- 

of-the-indian-military/ 


The Coming Threat of Politicisation 


The Indian army’s infamous brush with politicisation was counter¬ 
intuitively in the Nehru era when arch liberal Nehru, using Krishna 
Menon, wanted to ease his ethnic kin, General Kaul, into the helm of the 
army. Placing him, an officer of the support services, as chief of general 
staff and later in command of an active corps in the mountains, 4 Corps, 
he hoped to elevate Kaul into the chief’s chair once the incumbent, pliable 
general Thapar, retired. In the event, the Chinese attack of 1962 proved 
inopportune for the trio. The good part was that India learnt a salutary 
lesson on the perils of politicisation of the military. 

However, in all fairness to Nehru it needs being said that the 
inappropriateness of Kaul apart, he perhaps wanted to assure that his 
flanks were covered as he went about his modernisation agenda for 
India. The example of post-colonial democratic regimes falling to army 
takeovers was surely not lost on him since the phenomenon was on 
not only across the newly independent countries but close at hand in 
Pakistan. 

Whereas the threat to democratic regimes from respective militaries 
was one form of politicisation - that of the ‘man on horseback’ - the other 
form was the one Nehru spectacularly failed at, that of subordinating the 
military through what in theory passes for ‘subjective civilian control’. 
In this the regime controls the military through placing a like-minded 
leadership at the helm, thereby having a compliant military 

Since 1962, India has been notably different in the developing world 
in largely practicing what is termed ‘objective civilian control’. In this the 
government prefers an apolitical military providing it with a professional 
input and carrying out its decisions obediently. Whereas the Indian 
military can be critiqued for on occasion allowing its institutional interest 
to colour it’s otherwise objective input to national security decisions, 
such as for instance on Armed Forces Special Powers Act and Siachen, 
politicization of either kind - ‘man on horseback’ and subjective civilian 
control - has generally been absent. 

There has been little threat to civilian power holders in Delhi; the 
controversy over General VK Singh moving troops towards Delhi during 


his ‘date of birth’ fracas with the ministry of defence notwithstanding. 
Nor have the powers that be attempted to make inroads into the military 
by having it subscribe to their ideological worldview for subordination. 
However, this happy state may be set to change in India soon. 

The new government that takes control of Delhi has in its campaign 
promises projected a developmentalist agenda. It would attempt to deliver 
on this with a neo-liberal turn or with the second generation economic 
‘reforms’. In so far as this remains the primary agenda, civil-military 
relations can be expected to remain on even keel. The military for its part 
is internally pleased since universally militaries vote conservative under 
the impression conservatives are usually ‘strong’ on defence. India’s 
military would perhaps be happy with the reversal of Indian ‘weakness’ 
associated with the UPA years starting from its perceived inaction to 
26/11. The military would also be recipient of further monies from the 
growth oriented regime. With poll promises on being tough with both 
China and Pakistan as guide, it can be expected that the military would 
be pretty busy professionally. Therefore, it would have little time or 
attention span for the internal political scene. 

However, the prognosis is that internal politics are the area the 
incoming regime would likely want to distinguish itself. It would attempt 
not only economic reforms as it has advertised but also the less visible 
agenda of its supporting political formations, the Hindutva brigade. The 
latter will likely be more subtle initially, with the former being the key 
area to gain time and legitimacy. The intention in the initial phase would 
be to placate corporates that have backed Modi to power. It would also 
gain his regime another term for a more decisive turn to the right since 
rebooting India would require additional time. This is a lesson from 
the BJP’s earlier stint cut short by the Shining India campaign coming 
a-cropper. 

But how could affairs turn out this time round? Economic measures 
over time leading to ‘have nots’ and the articulation of their resentment 
can be apprehended. India’s recent elections and the ability for massive 
police ‘bandobast’ and its showing in managing Central India suggest 
that the government has suppressive capabilities in place. However, 
second wave reforms could trigger wider alienation. This may entail 
government leaning on the paramilitary. 

The right wingers behind the incoming ruling party will also want 


their piece of pie. In fact, even as the economy is the visible area of 
concentration, the manner it fought the elections in the cow-dust belt 
suggests that it has a wider social agenda. It may well be that this agenda 
is the more significant. The actions that it would take in pursuit of this 
will over time generate its own backlash not only from minorities, but 
liberals and those alienated by the resurgent Brahmanism. The national 
broadcast of Mr. Modi’s prayers on the banks of the Holy Ganga indicates 
a possible direction of the future. As has been seen elsewhere, storm 
troopers may make an appearance as the answer to the possible internal 
security problems that will likely arise. 

The twin-rise of the paramilitary and that of storm troopers - will 
be one element that could trigger civil-military tension since militaries 
traditionally see themselves as the sword arm of the state and are averse to 
competitors. Additionally, the military would likely be getting embroiled 
in the suppressive template that would now be applicable across the 
poorer segment of society that includes India’s minority subject to right 
wing imposition. 

It is to ensure against any reservations that the military may have 
at this stage that the politicisation in the form of exercising subjective 
civilian control will kick in. While initially the military may continue 
under objective control principles and mechanisms, over time the 
government would feel the need to preemptively shift towards subjective 
civilian control. This would be in the form of placing officers at the helm 
who share its ideology. Mere conservative views are not enough. They 
would need people in place who would turn a blind eye, if not participate 
actively, in the India reset. In fact, the military itself would be a site for 
culmination of Indianisation, with Hindutva defining India. To illustrate, 
the greeting Jai Hind, introduced by the current army chief, may possibly 
be jettisoned in favour of Jai Bharat Mata. Perhaps the threat of this 
prompted the chief to institute the shift out-of-the-blue to Jai Hind 

Whereas politicization is most often derided, for the military to activate 
its political rudders, under such circumstance, maybe politicization that 
is welcome. Challenging the government for conservative policies, such 
as the Egyptian army’s current foray into politics, is not what is at issue. 
In fact, a reading of publications by former military men suggests that 
they would not be averse to a rightward shift. However, once the extreme 
right wing kicks in then there may be a case for the military to play the 


role of a guarding praetorian in protecting the Constitution. 

This would be praetorianism of a third kind in which the military 
launches into politics not for it self-interest but as a guardian praetorian, 
particularly as all other institutions of state would likely have hollowed 
out by then. The possibility of such politicization must continue in the 
backdrop in order to be there as a deterrent for the government going 
down this route in first place, given its proclivities, ideology and the fact 
that there is no opposition to balance it. 

It is hoped that India would not need to wait as long as the German 
general staff, eleven years from 1933 till 1944. 

http://www.kashmirtimes.com/newsdet.aspx?q=32718 


India’s Brass: What the Controversy Misses 


The movement of a particular filewithin the corridors of South Block 
is being watched very closely by partisans involved who then speedily 
convey its location to their acolytes in the media. The file’s movement is 
expected to result in an announcement on nomination of General Suhag 
as the next army chief on Bikram Singh demitting office in end July. 
The defence minister has assured that all procedures will be followed. 
Media commentary has nevertheless served up yet another agenda item 
to divide the attentive public into two: those for the government or those 
against it, not only in general but also on this particular score. 

In the discussion the major point emphasized is that the military must 
not be politicized. It is interesting that both sides are using the same 
argument. Those on the BJP side suggest that undue haste in declaring 
the successor by the Congress-led government is to ensure that their 
nominee is in place. This would ensure a Tine of succession’ forged by 
its pushing out of VK Singh from the chief’s office a year before he was 
due to leave. The opposite view is that not nominating the next chief’s 
successor timely would be to allow BJP to politicize the process by its 
possibly passing over Suhag as chief. Currently, the next senior in line is 
an army commander who incidentally is related to VK Singh. 

However, this is only the ongoing row. Anticipating the forthcoming 
row would also be in order. In the widely expected case of the government 
changing to one headed by the BJP what could likely happen will make 
the current controversy pale in comparison. If the BJP gets into power, 
it could consider overturning the announcement of the successor of the 
chief and undertake the same process yet again to arrive at a different 
name of successor. Procedurally it will no doubt be well taken care of 
by bureaucrats piloting the file past the Appointments Committee of 
the Cabinet; this will by far amount to greater politicization. 

By no means is this the only possible future. Firstly, the Congress 
may get cold feet and leave the appointment to the next government. 
Secondly, the BJP may not come to power and a third front or a Congress 
led minority government may have no problem with the changeover. 
Thirdly, the BJP may choose to stick out the tenure of the next chief. The 


latter is not impossible to visualize since the BJP may well be deterred. 
It would be blamed for politicising the appointment. If it appoints 
the general related to VK Singh, it could be fingered for favouritism, 
particularly since VK Singh may also be in the legislature by then. 

It may also be able to live with Suhag since Suhag would be on the 
defensive from the beginning under the impression that the government 
is averse to him owing to the controversy preceding his appointment. 
Compromised thus, he may be more willing to play along. The example 
of the sacking of Admiral Bhagwat in the initial period of the earlier 
BJP government could make Suhag bow even where he need not. Even 
if it does not pressurise Suhag, as a professional he would be faced with 
a choice of complying or resigning. In case it does show Suhag the door, 
the BJP would reason that it is not so much politicising the brass as much 
as applying a necessary corrective to politicization by the Congress. 

Therefore, the possibility of a forthcoming controversy over the 
near term that is much worse than the ongoing one over the impending 
announcement of the chief designate is yet at an arms distance, though 
not remote. It can unfold as early as month end. 

However, the more significant point is not so much the personalities 
involved or the issue of politicization of the appointment of army chief. 
The latter while important in itself is more so because of the subsequent 
politicization could upturn the apolitical character and image of the 
forces. 

Even if in a hierarchical structure such as is the army, the chief carries 
much weight, the military’s apex functioning is collegial with the major 
decisions being taken at the biannual army commanders’ conference. 
Therefore, having a politicized chief is not enough to have critical mass 
in politicizing the army. The top order needs working on equally. A 
politicized chief serves a useful function in opening up the military for 
further politicization over time by enabling the conditions that make 
only those with right political credentials to rise in the hierarchy setting 
its political tone and texture as an organisation. 

For most part, the scope for politicization is restricted by the 
professional and technical content of the military’s social function. 
Since by all accounts it is kept out of the loop on key decisions, it is not 
particularly worrying as to who gets to be chief. Most reaching the rank 
of army commander are of equal professional worth, so individuals are 


not of much consequence either. However, the significant issue is that the 
shift in grounding of professionalism of the military, from an objective 
to a subjective mode. 

Currently, the military is taken as exhibiting objective professionalism. 
This implies that its input to national security decision making is 
unbiased, frank and forthright. While it can be accused of having 
organizational interest clutter such input often, such as in the case of its 
input on Siachen or on AFSPA for instance, overall, the Indian military 
has been credited with practicing objective professionalism. 

However, the problem is that with the BJP coming to power, 
particularly if it is unencumbered by any coalition partners, it may prefer 
a subjective model of military professionalism. This is the critical issue 
that will face India and its military over the forthcoming BJP tenure, if 
it comes to it. It would be a tribute to the professionalism of the Indian 
military in case it survives the encounter with religious nationalism with 
its moorings intact. It has been hypothesized earlier by this writer that 
this may prove difficult in light of the nationalist subcultures waiting 
on wings for just such an opportunity to ‘take over’ as the dominant 
subculture and to eventually dissolve other subcultures, including that 
of professional and radical professional within the military. 

Subjective professionalism in a military implies an obedience that 
comes from imbibing the ideological predispositions of its civilian 
superiors rather than basing input on the objective coordinates of a 
situation. This implies that even if in olive green, the brass could well think 
saffron. Not only would the government have to bear the opportunity 
cost of an advice it wishes to hear, but also its consequences. To illustrate, 
even if retention of Siachen is taken as strategically sustainable, in the 
nationalist subculture this would owe not to the strategic coordinates of 
the argument, but for a ‘weak’ India to overcome its millennial strategic 
sloth and display its six-pack finally. 

Therefore, if an act is to be judged as politicization, a key criterion 
would be the intent and consequence. The unseemly controversy being 
raised is only partially about the ambitions of VK Singh, a BJP party 
candidate. It betrays an intent to take over what is widely regarded as 
a professional institution with an intent to subvert its professionalism 
from objective, to the extent it is, to subjective, that it has lately exhibited 
a potential towards (as pointed out in this column from time to time). 


The threat of politicization is not about a military taking over the 
government but the government’s ideological orientation taking over 
the military. A possible future is that the military will no longer be a 
professional military of a secular state, but a religious nationalism- 
inspired military serving a majoritarian state. However, by no means is 
this a ‘done’ deal yet. 

Considered against this yardstick, the Congress’ move to get a new 
chief in place before it demits office, in keeping with the supposed 
‘chain of succession’, is positively benign. It is a defensive maneuver out 
to protect the army from appointment of a political chief, who would 
then open up the army to right wing inroads. Consequently, the current 
controversy over the appointment of the army chief is but a symptom of 
a wider syndrome out to beset India that may manifest in the army as 
politicization, soon. 

http://www.kashmirtimes.in/newsdet.aspx?q=32003 


The Military at the High Table? 


October 2, 2013 

General VK Singh, now retired for over a year, is fully within his rights 
to share the dais with a political personality of his choice. That he is 
energised by a grouse against the incumbent government for not granting 
him an extension is plausible. Additionally, it has been reckoned by 
watchful security commentators that this has come to pass as yet another 
episode in the sorry civil war on in South Block between the brass and 
the bureaucrats. 

The perception is that national security structures are so awry that 
the security prescription of the military is not taken on board. Further, 
military veterans have been kept from receiving their due in the form 
of ‘one rank one pay’ by a heartless bureaucracy. Given their perceived 
marginalisation, veterans are courting the opposition that in turn wants 
their endorsement to best the ruling party at the forthcoming polls. This 
could lead to politicisation of the military due to an existing beltway of 
intellectual and cultural traffic between the veteran community and the 
military. 

The argument begs the question: Is the military really outside the 
defence policy loop? From the army’s stonewalling on the issue of AFSPA 
in the Northeast and in J&K and on Siachen, it would appear that not 
only does it have a voice, but also a veto. A defence budget of over Rs 250 
thousand crores spells that the military has the outlay it could possibly 
bid for. This suggests that even if the military is not sitting on the table, 
its position has not been ignored; perhaps because it cannot be ignored. 
So what more can the military really want? 

The military’s acquisitions suggest that all that is demanded by 
its doctrine is being met. All it can possibly ask for additionally is a 
chance at working the doctrine in practice when terrorist push comes to 
conventional shove. This is a policy decision that the government keeps 
the military out of, reserving the policy choice and decision space for 
itself. 

This is unexceptionable since the military is only a tool and the 


government is the one empowered to use it or not as per its rationale. 
At best the military can input such a decision but it cannot arrogate the 
decision for itself or demand that it be as per its lights. The government 
fears that it may be stampeded into decisions it could come to regret, 
overawed by the argument and stature of the military professional. It 
may require arguing its case against that of the military, which in the 
circumstance of a conflict, would put it in a less favourable position. The 
upshot could well be a decision based on military logic rather than the 
overriding political logic. 

While in theory the political coordinates of a conflict situation must 
supersede the military perspective, in practice this may not happen. 
Firstly, a government would be shy of going against professional advice. 
Any government would hate to have a national security decision labeled 
as politically motivated out of parochial ends. The usual skepticism with 
which political actions are greeted in the country, it would be difficult 
for a government to persuade the people that it was acting on the political 
compulsions of the situation rather than thinking of its own longevity. 

Secondly, the military’s input need not always be professional. While 
the military is apolitical, it has corporate interests that influence its 
input. It does exert for having its perspective heard, sometimes using 
indirect pressure on decision makers by manipulating public opinion. 
For this purpose it has a two-star headed public information cell and is 
increasingly resorting to the military intelligence directorate. 

General VK Singh’s revelations on the army making payments to 
politicians in J&K must be seen in this light. The leaked on the internal 
inquiry of the doings of the now defunct military intelligence outfit, the 
Technical Support Division, during VK Singh’s tenure allege that a bid 
to topple the J&K government was also on the cards during the troubles 
in 2010. 

It is for these reasons that the military is only invited to participate in 
military relevant decisions, rather than figuring in the National Security 
Council organogram. The service chiefs though part of the strategic 
planning group along with the secretaries of relevant ministries, feel 
that, due to this clubbing with bureaucrats, their input is stifled. 

They also perhaps have reservations on retired three star officers as 
advisers in the secretariat. This arrangement harks back to the Curzon- 
Kitchener controversy, with Kitchener objecting to his security input 


being second guessed by a serving major general in the viceroy’s council. 
As a result, the military is wary of ending up implementing decisions it 
is not party to. 

There is danger in neglecting this structural deficit further. Yet a bigger 
problem is in the political moves of the veteran community that can be 
read as another indirect attempt by the uniformed fraternity to press for 
change. Such moves prove the point that the military is a political player 
that can skew decisions that are essentially political. The military at the 
high table is a greater danger, especially one that is a political player. 

On this count, there is a case for keeping the military alongside in 
the room, rather than outside it or on the high table. If General VK 
Singh’s latest controversy is to have something positive come of it, then 
innovation on these lines is it. 

http://www.tehelka.com/the-military-at-the-high- 

table/?singlepage=l 


Modi and the Military: Not Quite an Innocent 
Beginning 


September 21, 2013 

Mr. Modi’s political sense was on display at the very first rally on his 
nomination as the BJP’s prime ministerial candidate. Addressing ex- 
servicemen at Rewari he laid out his security agenda that would no doubt 
have been music to the ears of the gathering. Declaring an intent to make 
Pakistan behave, China back off, the civilian defence sector deliver and 
have the coffers cough up ‘one rank one pension’, he suggested that since 
all this would require a ‘strong’ leader, he was the best man for the job. 
Missed in the deconstruction of his speech has been the more significant 
aspect: that of politicisation of the military. 

Flanked by General VK Singh of the DoB (‘date of birth’) fame, a 
score of retired generals and an Olympic silver medallist to boot, Modi 
was not merely playing to the gallery. He was instead attempting to gain 
the military’s endorsement on two counts. The more obvious one is 
that it would be useful to have the military alongside as he goes about 
resetting India in the Hindu nationalist image. With their longed-for 
goodies, both in terms of military toys and seventh pay commission 
largesse, close at hand, the military can be expected to go about their 
business with redoubled intensity since the security environment would 
simultaneously be vitiated by worried neighbours reacting to ‘Hindu 
India’ flexing its muscles. 

But more important and urgent for Modi is that politicisation timely 
may prove useful if his past was to catch up with him in the Gujarat 
related cases that are yet unspooling in various courts. If judicial push 
comes to policing shove, he could ‘Cry foul!’, citing Congress chicanery, 
and, having the military’s weight behind him, deter any deflection from 
7 Race Course Road. 

Given the apolitical image of the army, it does appear counter¬ 
intuitive that a dais heavy with the brass as witnessed at Rewari could 
amount to this. However, that conservative parties universally carry 
the military’s vote is a verity in military sociology. The BJP therefore 


has the advantage and doubly so, on account of the uninspiring defence 
minister the Congress, fearing another Bofors, has foisted on the army 
over two terms. As a senior minister, his political engagements meant the 
hijack of the policy agenda by the bureaucrats. A resentful military can 
be expected to take its civil war with bureaucrats in South Block into the 
political arena. 

The military, no monolith, is internally differentiated. It has 
subcultures, some of which are at variance with its public image that 
can make a bid for dominance. While the majority in the military is 
apolitical, secular and professional, it could in this circumstance end 
up as the silent majority. It would be the politically alive element that 
would set the military’s position on what promises to be a momentous 
run up to elections over the coming year. Evidence of its existence and of 
precedence is in the manner this segment had dominated the military’s 
counter insurgency campaign, leaving the Valley littered with unmarked 
graves. 

This politicised segment could firstly perform the function of 
keeping the military inert to the goings on in politics brought on by the 
right wing’s philosophy of ends justifying the means. The cover of being 
apolitical will sit easy in such a circumstance as the right wing attempts 
steal the election with its communalisation of the political and discursive 
space. Muzaffarnagar is a mere trailer. 

Secondly, it could even prompt an intervention in case Modi falters 
at the last hurdle, even as the majority looks on nonplussed. There is 
precedence in which General VK Singh is alleged to have moved 
mechanised formations in the dead of the night ostensibly to check if 
they can react to contingencies in the midst of Delhi’s winter fog, but, to 
some, to influence any government decision to sack him for taking the 
government to court over his ‘date of birth’ controversy. Such innocuous 
movements can be resorted to by formations with commanders 
subscribing to the reactionary political subculture as messaging to 
the government against any moves to permit the judicial noose from 
tightening around Modi’s neck. 

The fact that the government vets the military’s chain of succession 
very carefully was very obvious from the accusations and counter 
accusations during VK Singh’s ‘date of birth’ episode. This suggests that 
apprehension of the military going political is not as far-fetched as the 


popular image of the military suggests. Predisposed to conservatism and 
desiring a turn to realist foreign and security policies, this segment could 
delude itself into believing it is acting in national interest. Absolving itself 
thus, it could seek to install Modi to power irrespective of the election 
verdict and perhaps because of the returning to power of a dynastic order 
revolting to the segment’s sense of self-worth. 

The military’s views are set by its officer cadre that increasingly 
identifies with the middle class. The reactionary discourse of late in 
the middle class is well known and finds resonance in officers’ messes. 
Ex-servicemen serving as a right wing catchment and their increasing 
beltway into the consciousness of the military through cyber space, 
defence periodicals and presence in cantonments, strengthens the 
politicised subculture. 

The BJP had attracted several generals, including respected ones 
such as Jacob and Sinha, in its earlier foray. The difference then was that 
Vajpayee was at its helm. This time round not only are the generals on 
the BJP bandwagon of dubious standing, but the BJP is led by a figure 
no stranger to controversy. Therefore, the relationship is no longer an 
innocent one but is one pregnant with forebodings not only till the 
elections but also beyond them. 


Countercunrents.org 


The Loc Incident Calls for Self-Regulation by 
the Army 


The divergence between the press release of the defence ministry and 
the defence minister’s statement in parliament has hogged headlines and 
primetime. The contretemps owes to the government in its wisdom, and 
perhaps rightly so, privileging the opening up to Pakistan’s newly elected 
Nawaz Sharif dispensation over the tactical details of the incident. The 
army for its part appeared more intent on getting the message implicating 
the Pakistani army across. 

It cannot be certain that there was active involvement of the Pakistani 
army as the press release of the defence ministry’s PRO in Udhampur, 
now rescinded, would have us believe. A 20 man strong ambush in an area 
reportedly on the Indian side of the Line of Control (LoC), even if across 
the fence, is difficult to digest in light of the army’s own publicity to its 
surveillance measures in place over the past decade. It is not impossible 
therefore that the ambush was carried out by a smaller party, as would 
plausibly be the case. 

Attributing the ambush to an ambush party numbering about a 
score owes perhaps to the army’s embarrassment at being caught off 
guard and to explain away the high loss of lives. It is to compound the 
embarrassment to admit to terrorists getting the better of the army. It 
would be better from the military’s institutional point of view instead 
to highlight the Pakistani army as an active participant rather than in a 
supportive role. 

It is also debatable whether the Pakistani army was directly involved. 
The army does not need to participate since it has its proven proxies to 
do the damage. It is also not interested in seeing a breakdown in the 
ceasefire, since it would put the army directly in the sights of the Indian 
army. The Indian army rightly prefers to have Pakistan’s army directly 
pay a price for its proxy war. In case the Pakistani army involves itself 
directly, then it would lay itself open to retribution by Indian army - 
a circumstance it would prefer to avoid by having its proxies bear the 
burden instead. 

Without a doubt, there would be active connivance of the Pakistani 


army with it, if not active participation. The tit-for-tat at the LoC has 
been now on for some time if the incidents stretching back to the January 
beheadings are included. Armies typically, as the army chief reminded 
us on the last occasion are expected to be ‘aggressive’. They also prefer 
the time and place of their own choosing to respond. This means that 
the latest LoC incident cannot be taken in isolation but must be seen as 
part of a series. Given that mutilation has figured earlier; the stronger 
possibility now of the direct involvement of the Pakistani army; and the 
numbers of dead in the incident increasing as of this time round, there 
appears an escalation on the LoC. 

In the event, the details of the incident and their veracity have proven 
political capital for the opposition. This owes to the political implications 
of the incident that are arguably the more significant. As rightly 
editorialised elsewhere, there are powerful political and institutional 
forces on both sides. A pattern has emerged in which such forces sabotage 
any possibility of warming of relations. It can easily be reckoned that the 
Pakistani army, standing to lose most from such a warming of relations, 
would be opposed to it and such incidents are a handiwork of that army. 
That certain forces in India too stand to lose in case of change is also well 
known. These can therefore be expected to take advantage of Pakistani 
army chicanery and lay the blame for the continuing of frayed relations 
on that army. The question raised here is not whether such forces have 
a constituency within the Indian army - which is patently not the case 
- but the utility of the army’s position for political forces in India in the 
run up to national elections. 

The readiness of the army for identification of the Pakistani army 
as participant-perpetrator of the latest outrage on the LoC, thereby 
putting it at variance with the statement of its minister in parliament 
suggests more than just bureaucratic bungling. This time round instead 
of its traditional secrecy on identifications of units and access to the 
units in question on the LoC of the media, the army has instead behaved 
differently. It has not only given out the unit identifications, but also 
permitted the visual media access to posts on LoC for the media to do 
its rabble rousing bit. Taken along with the opposition tirade, this not 
only heightens the aspect of government incompetence but brings into 
question the government’s recent policy tack reaching out to Pakistan. 

What emerges is that the army is a player in the bureaucratic game 


of influencing policy. Widely perceived by analysts and its own self¬ 
perception that it is not part of the proverbial ‘policy loop’, it is possibly 
exerting overtime to record its position on the issue in question. That in 
the process it is resorting to indirect means of pressuring the government 
makes it less than professional, and makes it, in this instance, certainly 
fall far short of its own yardstick of professionalism. No doubt, there is a 
case for including the army position in policy deliberations and there is a 
strong case for having its apex officials on all such bodies. Nevertheless, 
resort by the army to such measures is less than ‘kosher’. 

The problem is in the fallout of such professional shortfalls, having 
origin in structural deformities in the Indian security establishment, 
on the ‘Kashmir issue’. The army using the media adroitly for voicing 
its reservations on policy matters ends up exercising a ‘veto’. Kashmir 
is no stranger to this in the internal security policy domain where the 
vexed question of AFSPA continues unchanged under what is widely 
perceived in Kashmir, and not least by its chief minister, an army veto. 
If the apprehension here of extension of the army’s policy space to 
restrict government foreign policy initiatives holds any water, then some 
cautionary measures are called for. 

Firstly, the army’s case for inclusion in policy deliberations, that 
has wide backing in the strategic community, must be taken on board. 
The game by bureaucrats that keeps it out is apparently having a higher 
price than the nation can afford in terms of unintended fallout, such 
as in Kashmir. Secondly, there has to be a rap on the knuckles in this 
case. The army, using the cover of transparency, has served the media 
hysteria. In this it has flirted with the role of a political player. Leaving 
this unattended would lead to emergence of a marriage of convenience 
between the political opposition with elections in its sights and the army 
over a policy question of levels of proximity with Pakistan. This has to 
be nipped in the bud by the ministry, lest it resurface over the remainder 
of the election year. 

Lastly, the army could well do some soul searching. It is hardly likely 
that its minister charged with also untangling the Congress’ Telangana 
knot, can also supervise it effectively. If the bureaucrats were to attempt to 
do so, it is more likely than not that the army will take umbrage that this 
is an instance of ‘bureaucratic’ as against ‘political’ control. Therefore, 
the army leadership has to be more circumspect. It is not politically 


savvy enough to know how information it lets out and its position will be 
manipulated by political forces in India advantaged by adverse relations 
with Pakistan. It needs to reappraise its apolitical credentials to ensure it 
remains equivalent of Caesar’s wife. 

http://www.kashmirtimes.in/newsdet.aspx?q=21158 


Countering Insurgency and Sexual Violence 


6 May, 2013 

The Indian Army’s powers under Armed Forces Special Powers Act have 
rightly figured in the debate surrounding sexual violence particularly 
since the barbaric rape in New Delhi early this year. To the pro-army 
side, the army is self-regulating and any incidents that do take place are 
‘aberrations’. To the activists, the army is high on testosterone all the 
while in counterinsurgency and therefore requires its powers clipped. The 
army’s own position when faced with allegations of sexual transgressions 
in operational areas by its members is that it takes action where warranted 
but notes that most accusations are propaganda of anti-national forces. 
The truth is, as is usually the case, somewhere in between. 

The debate understandably was taken on board by the Justice Verma 
Committee and the outcome has figured in its speedily-arrived-at 
recommendations. Justice JS Verma requires that the infamous provision 
of the AFSPA that calls for sanction by the central government for 
initiating prosecution against armed forces personnel be removed where 
a sexual offence is alleged. This has something for both supporters of the 
army and its critics. It does not degrade the powers the military thinks it 
needs in such areas. But it does remove the cover of impunity that critics 
of the military argue allows the military to get away. 

However, the army’s view that it would open the army up to false 
allegations needs to be taken on board. The counter insurgency 
environment is considerably complex. The insurgents have an active body 
of over ground workers who can be deployed as a dirty tricks department. 
Once in the dragnet of the Indian court system, particularly one subject 
to militant intimidation, well meaning soldiers acting in good faith could 
find themselves on the firing line. Truth will be the first casualty and 
morale the second. Vindication, after the better part of youth has been 
expended fighting off the allegation, is hardly the fate a nation would 
want for those who have signed up to defend it to the peril of their lives. 
If soldiers are sent into such environments by a government, all they ask 
is a fair cover. 


Such cover from military excesses no doubt must be afforded citizens 
in the affected areas also. Justice Verma’s second point on ‘command 
responsibility’, a senior’s duty to prevent and take action in such cases, 
is pertinent here. If the senior leadership sets a command climate that 
encourages juniors to take an unfair advantage of additional powers, the 
central government must demand of the military hierarchy the reason 
why it has not proceeded with prosecution on its own under the Army 
Act. Tactical level commanders such as the infamous Major Avatar 
Singh are as much a product of the command climate set by their seniors 
as they are subject to their inner psychological pathologies. Where 
explanation offered by the army is found wanting, it must be entered 
into confidential records of culpable commanders under supervision of 
the ministry and where necessary administrative, and depending on the 
gravity, criminal proceedings be launched against erring commanders. 
Merely shifting them out to other assignments as was the case with the 
division commander in the Pathribal incident is not enough. That this 
was done in the case suggests that the state had much to hide and could 
not risk having its officials prosecuted, lest they spill the beans. 

Command climate, the degree of permissiveness (or otherwise) of 
violations in conducting counter insurgency operations, is perhaps the 
most significant variable that either promotes or deters violations. A 
command climate is permissive when it allows greater leeway to tactical 
commanders in pursuit of quantifiable ‘results’ such as militants killed. 
The tacit bargain is in the commander overlooking cutting of corners in 
such pursuit so long as ‘results’ in terms of statistics of militants killed 
keep rolling in. Such commanders end up having to look the other way in 
cases of transgressions since they would be implicated for abetting short 
cuts in means and methods in case they quarrel with their tools. 

The infamous Manorama Devi case is apt example. Why did the 
army defend the indefensible? The popular narrative of the case holds 
water. Believing Manorama Devi to be an explosives expert, the army 
had ordered her elimination in custody, lest she be let off by the courts. 
Obviously, those the army ordered to carry out the killing took advantage 
of the situation. Fearing that the officer would spill the beans if tried 
for rape and custodial death, the hierarchy had to protect him and the 
troops involved. The logic in higher command echelons was perhaps that 
the image of the army was more important than justice. The government 


for its part, equally privy to the facts of the case, and unwilling to 
face down the army or face uproar in the North East, played for time 
by ordering a committee on AFSPA, the BP Jeevan Reddy Committee, 
and having outlasted the agitations, dispensed with the committee’s 
recommendations. 

Even where the command climate is strictly professional, as was the 
case in Kashmir in the early nineties, a Kunan Poshpora can yet occur. At 
the time the commanding general in the Valley was MA Zaki, described 
by Manoj Joshi in his book Lost Rebellion as: ‘fortunately for India the 
man commanding the Indian Army’s 15th Corps was a cool professional 
soldier, a Hyderabadi Muslim who had served the Army with distinction. 
The courageous and deeply religious officer was fated to play a major role 
in the affairs of the state.’ MA Zaki later led Jamia Millia Islamia out of 
troubled times in the late nineties. That Kunan Poshpora dates to his 
tenure suggests that there is more to the case than the cult status the case 
has through its retelling become as one of a mass rape. 

Reputed bureaucrat, Wajahat Habibullah, divisional commissioner in 
the Valley when the incident occurred, refers to it in his book on Kashmir, 
Kashmir: The Dying of the Light, informing that he had recommended 
an inquiry in his preliminary inquiry report. The government instead 
had the then chairperson of the Press Trust of India, BG Verghese, look 
into the incident as part of his remit that had wider terms of reference. 
That the press was exploited by the over-ground militants to replicate 
their narrative of Kunan Poshpora was one reason why BG Verghese 
headed to Kashmir. In his autobiography, First Draft, Verghese recounts 
that he was provided with the fullest access by Zaki to all relevant actors, 
including officers and soldiers of the offending infantry unit. He was 
unable to find evidence either of the act or of an attempted cover up. 

In the event, the brigade commander had ordered search operations at 
night against explicit orders in the corps zone, thereby creating conditions 
in which sexual assault could occur. The opportunity was seized on by 
the militant sympathizers, irrespective of the facts of the case and the 
long term implications for the lives of the women of the village. Blowing 
the case out of proportion in an information war campaign, truth was 
lost and so was justice. Had Wajahat Habibullah been more assertive 
then or not moved out of the Valley to a post in Delhi, a separate inquiry 
could have established the truth. The army was open to this. 


Tavleen Singh in her book, Kashmir: A Tragedy of Errors, recounts 
how Zaki reacted to her critical questioning of an incident of army high 
handedness in early 1990 resulting in civilian deaths. Zaki had admitted 
to it being ‘unfortunate’. There was no attempt to underplay or avoid it. 
This indicates that an incident of the proportions of Kunan Poshpora 
could not have escaped Zaki’s professional eye, particularly due to his 
renown as a commander leading from the front. Incidentally, he suffered 
a graze to his head in a fire fight with militants in one such encounter 
as head of the army in the Valley. Given such a record of integrity and 
grit, insinuations as attend the Kunan Poshpora now need revisiting. 
Stridency does not alone make for truth. It instead has the effect of the 
army’s case becoming more plausible in their pointing out the perils of 
ambush by litigation. 

Siddharth Varadarajan has suggested an improvement to deter the 
government from sitting on decisions or denying clearances altogether, 
while preserving the provision of prior governmental permission. The 
government must be required, by an amendment to the Act, to furnish 
reasons for refusal for prosecution. Its reason must also be subject to 
judicial review. In case the court decides that the evidence outweighs 
the reason given, it can either override the government or, where reasons 
of national security and state are furnished, it could order the army to 
exercise military justice. This has precedence in the Pathribal killings 
case in which the army has been asked by the court to proceed with 
the court martial of those who killed innocent civilians to pass off the 
killings as those of militants involved in the Chittisingpora incident. 
That in its judgment the court has upheld the cover from prosecution 
in the Act implies that the provision is here to stay. Therefore, ensuring 
accountability of the ministry in its power to withhold or grant sanctions 
for prosecution must be built into the Act through amendment. 

Justice Verma’s third point on review of the AFSPA in areas where 
it is applicable adds to the weighty voices against AFSPA. Yet, despite 
the solid case against the law and the credentials of those, such as late 
Justice Verma, arrayed against is, it appears set to stay on. Clearly, India 
is not out of the woods yet in terms of armed challenges to the state 
that require an armed response. What Justice Verma’s report succeeds in 
doing is to push the argument past the tipping point that the law must 
be amended. Even then the law by itself is not enough. The command 


climate in the theatre of operations must - and can be - such as to make 
the law’s existence irrelevant. 

http://www. kashmirtimes.com/newsdet. aspx?q=16237 


Dear General, Please Stay Out of Politics 


Tehelka Magazine, Vol 8, Issue 36, Dated 10 Sep 2011 

ARMY CHIEF VK Singh’s comment on the state of the nation as 
equivalent to “daldal” (morass) comes as no surprise. The remarks were 
part of his take on social activist Anna Hazare’s high-voltage agitation 
against corruption. As a citizen, Singh has every right to an opinion. 
As a member of the defence services, the right to voicing it is curtailed 
considerably. As army chief, it is much less so, particularly on politically 
charged issues and especially so in politically charged times as now. 

That the army chief is currently in a tussle with the defence ministry 
over the controversy surrounding his date of birth makes his remarks 
mistimed. The decision of the ministry has been in favour of the earlier 
date of birth, resulting in Singh having to retire next year. The adjutant 
general has reportedly asked the ministry for the reason. Therefore, 
his comments cannot but be read with his personal predicament as 
backdrop. 

More importantly, the chief has laid himself open to questions from a 
different angle in his take: “Interesting in terms of how we are witnessing 
the power of democracy, the power of the people.” The democratic 
protests that the Armed Forces Special Powers Act (AFSPA) has attracted, 
both in Jammu & Kashmir and the Northeast, have not displaced the 
army from its position on the continuance of the Act. The fast of Irom 
Sharmila is into its second decade, to little avail. The move on dilution of 
AFSPA’s ‘draconian’ provisions has become a political football between 
the ministries of home, defence and law, since the army refuses to budge. 
Clearly, it appears that the democratic sensibilities of the chief are only 
selectively aroused. 

To the chief’s credit is his own record on tackling corruption. That 
he has identified himself closely with curbing it within the ranks can be 
seen in his remarks on taking over the baton, “We will focus attention on 
improving internal health.” In his previous billet at Kolkata, he had taken 
action in the infamous Sukhna land scam. The graver Adarsh Housing 
Society scam, involving politicians and bureaucrats, has since scarred his 


predecessor’s name. Therefore, his desire to personally provide ballast to 
the national focus on the issue is understandable. 

For the military as an institution, the message is loud and clear. A 
series of scandals has dented its image. Because it expends 10-15 per cent 
of public monies, being untainted is more than an issue in ethics — it 
is one of combat effectiveness. Singh is only echoing what he once said, 
“Until the time our internal health is good, we would not be able to fight 
the external threats.” 

However, the immanent issue is one of civil-military relations. The 
fragility of our democratic polity, currently fully on display, suggests 
greater exercise of circumspection on part of the brass. Any overt 
overstepping of the line of deference rightly calls for a formal check by 
the minister. The brass is already reportedly under a ‘gag’ to curb its 
tendency to snipe at the bureaucracy, which in their mind’s eye runs 
the government. The problem with this is that it further weakens the 
credibility of the government, showing it up as ‘weak’. This redounds to 
increase the relative power of the army internally. This may not be in the 
best democratic interest. 

As it is, democratic good health in terms of Parliament’s authority to 
legislate autonomously is under challenge. That the occasion has enabled 
a diversionary rallying of conservative formations behind the agitation 
indicates that the democratic upsurge is equally political as civil society- 
rooted. The military as an institution is in danger of an unwitting alliance 
with the conservative forces. Because it has weight in prestige, the army’s 
position can be misappropriated by forces it has little comprehension 
of, being politically naive. Democratic good health can do without 
gratuitous buffeting of civil-military relations at this juncture. 


http://www.tehelka.com/story_main50. 

asp?filename=Opl00911proscons.asp 


Interrogating Security Expansionism in India 


#3441, August 23, 2011 

The head of a think-tank writing in The Tribune (http://bit.ly/oOqXbO) 
lists military capabilities that India requires up to fifteen years. In 
strategic circles, ever since remarks of the former army chief were, 
possibly deliberately, leaked, the ‘threat’ has been magnified to becoming 
a ‘twinned’ threat from Pakistan and China combined. 

The capabilities deemed desirable are to include a mountain strike 
corps both in the Northeast and in J&K. It is possible that with time that 
would mean two for J&K; one for each front there. Offensive capabilities 
for defensive formations are to be created in imitation of those done in the 
plains prompted by ‘Cold Start’. The three strike corps in the plains are to 
continue for conventional deterrence purposes. Firepower resources, in 
particular precision guided munitions, are to be augmented for stand-off 
degradation, since territory may not be as relevant as an objective. Two 
rapid reaction-cum-air assault divisions (with an amphibious brigade 
each) are suggested. 

It may be recalled that elsewhere the former Chairman Chiefs of 
Staff Committee had required a wide-ranging intercontinental ballistic 
missile capability. The DRDO is keen on working on technology for 
a BMD system, despite its known shortcomings to deliver on more 
mundane equipment. Further, the Army has requested for placing of the 
ITBP under its command on the China border. The budget for internal 
security, handled by the MHA, has gone up three times over the past 
decade. 

This articlemakes two observationsontheforegoingthreat-mongering. 
One is that this indicates expansionism in the security sector, with the 
consequences that amount to militarization. The second is on possible 
social consequences, generally neglected in strategic discussions. 

The NSA in his Prem Bhatia Memorial Lecture asked for moderation 
in the criticisms mounted by think-tanks, stating, “This also requires that 
some of our media and commentators, whose unquestioned brilliance 
is regularly on display lambasting other countries for their politics and 


policies, learn the virtues of moderation.” His take was, “why create self- 
fulfilling prophesies of conflict with powerful neighbours like China?” 

Our goal must be defence, not offense, unless offense is necessary for 
deterrence or to protect India’s ability to continue its own transformation. 
The think-tank recommendations, in their own words, go well beyond 
this: “Genuine deterrence can come only from the ability to take the 
fight deep into the adversary’s territory through the launching of major 
offensive operations.” 

Clearly, there is a case for debate within the national security system 
on this divergence, with the NSA persuading the army that their recipe - 
‘the defence of porous borders requires us to learn new rules for the use 
and combination of force, persuasion and deterrence, alongside other 
more benign means’ - holds water. 

The second neglected dimension of the social impact of militarization 
requires acknowledging, firstly, that recruiting patterns in the security 
forces have a built in bias towards the ‘Hindi heartland’. In theory 
this is based on the recruitable male population of a state. Those 
traditionally contributing to military numbers stand to gain. There are 
two implications. One is in the channelling of revenue expenditure of the 
government in terms of VI pay commission enhanced salaries and perks 
into certain areas. It is symptomatic of hidden affirmative action. 

The second is in the diversity of the country not finding reflection in 
the composition of security forces. A narrower concept of nationalism, 
emanating from the Hindi heartland, finds sway. This may be at odds 
with ethnically and culturally diverse host communities, where the 
deployment takes place. In areas of insurgency, it accentuates the cultural 

gap- 

A result of increased deployment, particularly in thinly populated 
borderlands, is on the social landscape. For instance, Gautam Naulakha 
records that the move to provide the Rashtriya Rifles with cantonment 
accommodation in Kashmir has elicited a negative response from the 
people and the state administration since it involves land allocation. 
Likewise, the increase by two divisions in the Northeast and the 
recommendation of a strike corps there, implies that there would be 
a larger visibility and imprint on the consciousness of the people of a 
different ethnic stock. This remains an understudied dimension. 

Also, an over-developed security sector draws discourse, policy 


direction and resources away from a development to a defence template. 
Higher returns in the defence sector will draw human resources into it. 
This has qualitative implications for the competing sectors. A fallout is 
in advantaged groups developing a stake in India’s identity as a ‘garrison 
state’, at the expense of groups on the territorial and economic margins. 

While economic growth has released the monies, this has alternative 
uses overlooked in threat-induced expansion. Sole reliance on strategic 
considerations amounts to strategic determinism. This could prove 
particularly hurtful if the strategic calculus is misinformed and, worse, 
possibly motivated by parochial concerns. 

The NSA is right in his warning on the dangers of India as a ‘premature 
superpower’ (Martin Wolf): “Their rise, as that of Wilhelmine Germany 
or militarist Japan, was cut short prematurely.” 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/interrogating- 

security-expansionism-in-india-3441.html 


The Indian Army: Organizational Changes in the 
Offing 


The recent headline in a leading national daily, “Indian Army set for 
its most radical revamp,” is entirely believable. The article informs that 
“proposals include setting up of a Strategic Command, comprising of 
Army’s offensive capabilities” which may be implemented as early as 
March 2010. The reorganization involves the “creation of a Strategic 
Command, under which the three Strike Corps would be brought 
together” as “part of the ‘transformation study’ done by a high-level 
team under Army chief, General VK Singh, when he was heading the 
Eastern Command.” The article examines this move in relation to India’s 
Pakistan policy and the inescapable fact of South Asia’s nuclearization. 

India will reengage Pakistan after the long gap since July last year 
with their Foreign Secretaries meeting on the sidelines of a SAARC 
meeting in Thimpu next month. This will set the stage for talks between 
their Foreign Ministers during the first quarter of this year. The strategic 
changes in India would occur around this time. The message to Pakistan 
is stark. How will Pakistan react? Although there is no direct link between 
resumption of the peace process and military restructuring, this exercise 
has long-term implications for the peace process. 

The implications for the peace process arise at two levels - overt 
and less visible. The overt message is that India is ‘upping the ante’ by 
establishing a capability for escalation-dominance. Pakistan, led by 
its Army, will receive the message that India now has an answer to the 
problem of proxy war. Pakistan would, in response, need to rethink its 
India strategy. The less visible message is that India has little faith in 
the peace process. These changes would prepare India for the worst case 
scenario in which it may need to credibly coerce and possibly compel 
Pakistan. 

Bringing the strike corps under one command headquarters would 
bring synergy to India’s offensive capabilities, making them seem more 
potent when employed together. The headquarters enables this capability, 
although these strike corps can be deployed in the geographical 
commands, if required. 


This capability harks back to the ‘Sundar ji doctrine’, in which the strike 
corps was designed to slice Pakistan at its waist in a counteroffensive. 
During Operation Parakram, Pravin Sawhney and VK Sood reported 
that the three strike corps were deployed for this purpose in mid 2002, 
when they were co-located in the desert after the Kalu Chak incident. By 
making this capability more ‘doable’ through the creation of a strategic 
command headquarters, the Army seems oblivious of the nuclear 
dimension that is present since 1998. 

The implications of the nuclear dilemma are of equal consequence. 
Currently, Pakistan has an unstated nuclear doctrine, that one observer 
interprets as ‘asymmetric escalation’. Most believe that its nuclear 
threshold is high enough to permit limited conventional operations, even 
at strike corps levels and up to a limited depth. This can be triggered 
by India’s strike corps operating together under a single command 
headquarters, which highlights the limitations in rationale of a single 
command headquarters. 

The doctrinal trend has moved from the Sundarji doctrine to limited 
Cold Start offensives. Now, with Cold Start in cold storage, it is to a 
‘proactive strategy’. This movement was broadly in consonance with 
the imperatives of nuclearization. The current reported moves amount 
to risking a nuclear showdown, which is a strategy that India can do 
without. It is a strategy that can be adopted in a war situation with one of 
the command headquarters, Central Command, for instance, playing a 
role. However, to establish a permanent strategic command headquarters 
will amount to keeping a sword pointed at Pakistan’s innards, given the 
message that India, with its offensive capability enhanced, would be able 
to continue operations even in case of nuclear first use by Pakistan. 

Possible Pakistani reactions may occur at two levels - one, its 
peacetime equations with India and second, in wartime. If the nature of 
the Pakistani regime is any indication, it would first attempt to balance 
India. Pakistan could increase its reliance on the nuclear deterrent and 
its dependence on China. For Pakistan’s reliance on the Chinese, the 
Indian Army has a ready answer - ‘two front’ doctrine. 

In conflict, this change indicates an expectation that nuclear deterrence 
will work. In other words, the proposed changes would require rethinking 
whether India’s nuclear doctrine is adequate. Since the conventional and 
nuclear levels are interlinked, changes in one cannot be considered in 


isolation from the other. The consequent changes in the nuclear doctrine 
are not known. However, could the tail end up wagging the dog? 

Mr. AK Antony, who will have to take the ultimate call, needs to 
thus ask himself the question: “Does the proposed change meet India’s 
security interests?” 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-indian-army- 

organizational-changes-in-the-offing-3318.html 


An Issue in Civil-Military Relations 


The Army Chief has said, “US has not allowed a second 9/11 to happen. 
Indonesia has not allowed a second Bali bombing to happen. India has 
allowed people to get away after the Parliament attack, the Delhi blasts 
and finally the 26/11. It’s time for all of us to say no more.” In light of 
weightier civil-military relations issues in question, that both analogies 
are inappropriate is not worth a pause. But first a consideration of whether 
this is indeed a defining juncture in India’s civil-military relations. 

The context is the forthcoming anniversary of 26/11, which India 
would like to traverse without incident. The urgency owes to the situation 
in Pakistan worsening. It is possible that the government is putting the 
pressure on Pakistan to rein in the jihadis to the extent it can. This 
explains the Home Minister’s earlier warning, “I’m warning Pakistan for 
the last time. If Pakistan attempts to send terrorists into India again, 
India will not only foil those attempts but also give them a crushing 
response.” Such a ‘good cop-bad cop’ routine helps balance the prime 
minister’s extending a ‘hand of friendship’ to Pakistan on his trip to the 
Valley late last month. The Chief said this in the presence of the Minister 
of State for Defence. News that the latest terror plan, bust by the FBI in the 
US, was to target the prestigious National Defence College, was perhaps 
the provocation. The statement of the present Chairman of the Chiefs 
of Staff Committee is in keeping with precedent of policy influencing 
pronouncements set by the previous COSC Chairman, Admiral Sureesh 
Mehta, in his address at a National Maritime Foundation lecture recently 
- the statement in question then being on India’s China policy. 

But is India capable of such finesse in signalling? Answering this 
question in the ‘affirmative’ would mean that treating the Chief’s 
statement as a departure in civil-military norms as an attempt at 
generating a conflict where there is none. Since whether there is a plan 
to the government’s moves cannot be known with any certainty, giving 
the benefit of doubt is warranted. The government is using the Chief’s 
broad shoulders to unmistakably convey to Pakistan that India is poised 
precariously on its proverbial ‘tolerance threshold’. 

Nevertheless, even as an academic exercise, it is worth probing what 


the juncture implies. Keeping civil-military relations under scrutiny 
periodically helps keep militarization in check and democracy in good 
health. 

Firstly, the statement was at a CII-Army seminar. This indicates 
the vested interest corporate India, and external arms dealers, have in 
arming India. The Minister of Defence having indicated that India is 
likely to spend $ 50 billion over the middle term, this is not surprising. 
Of consequence is what this implies for policy choices. This can only be 
to facilitate military expenditure in pursuit of capabilities allowing India 
to prevail in case of exercise of the military option, an inevitability since 
the Chief has spoken. 

Secondly, with the Home Minister and the Chief having, in their 
utterances sealed India’s policy choice, whether it is the right one needs 
questioning. Higher end options, such as war, can be ruled out for the 
very reasons that have stayed India’s hand earlier. These are economy, 
US presence and the nuclear overhang. However, surgical strikes on any 
of the list of 5000 targets that the Air Force Western Command boss has 
said they have drawn up, is possible. This could perhaps be supplemented 
with Army action across the Line of Control, so that all services have a 
piece of the action. 

Would this make sense in a situation in which Pakistan finds itself 
in currently? The expectation that India can pull off a mini Israel style 
punishing strike is to mistake a nuclear armed state with Palestinian non 
state actors. Since madrasas can reasonably be expected to be part of 
jihadi training complexes, bloodied madrasa children on CNN would 
make for a avoidable political debacle. 

Thirdly, in case India has not foreclosed its options, then credibility of 
the minister and the Chief, and in turn that of India, would suffer. With 
credibility at stake the pressures for the military option would increase. 
This would be in addition to right wing pressures that would be strident, 
in the hope of regaining the ground lost in recent electoral battles. 
Therefore, even if the option is open, it has been virtually foreclosed. 

This brings to fore the most important implication. Can the military 
pronounce on policy choices? It can discuss and advise on options. Making 
choices in democratic systems are patently a political prerogative. Military 
positions on issues command credibility that a government would find 
hard to challenge. The leaking of the MacChrystal report is an example 


from civil-military relations in the US. In the current circumstance, were 
the government to choose the saner option once again, it would fall foul 
of the opinion, albeit inadvertently generated by the Chief’s remarks, in 
favour of an overtly militarised response. 

While not over dramatising the juncture, any lessons it has can only 
serve deepen India’s democracy and military professionalism. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/an-issue-in-civil- 

military-relations-3000.html 


10 Years Later: 


Making Kargil Serve a Purpose 


27 July 2009 

A tenth anniversary has its limitations. It’s too early to know what really 
happened, for protagonists are usually still around purveying their end 
of the story. For instance, Musharraf in his autobiography still continues 
with the line that the intruders were Mujahedeen, while we know that 
they were soldiers of the Northern Light Infantry. This was then a 
paramilitary outfit with soldiers largely recruited from the Northern 
Areas in Pakistani occupation. As a reward for its showing at Kargil, the 
NLI has since been absorbed into the Army as a ‘regiment’. 

Likewise, on the Indian side, celebrations to markthe tenth anniversary 
highlight the military victory, whereas the role of the Americans who 
prevailed on the Pakistanis to pack up and leave is glossed over. Thus, 
even while acknowledging the victory as a great martial feat, it bears 
recounting that had the Pakistanis not left under American tutelage, 
the war could have expanded beyond its Limited War dimensions. With 
both states having gone nuclear the previous summer, the outcome of 
such a war could have been grave. 

During the Kargil War, the two states had not got their nuclear act 
together. India was surprised by the Pakistani reading of the nuclear era 
in its launching of Operation Badr. India had for its part launched the 
bus to Lahore. Pakistan, in turn, was surprised by the ferocity of Indian 
reaction, one that threatened to expand the scope of the border war. 
During the war, Bruce Riedel reports of Clinton telling the visiting Nawaz 
Sharif of the Army’s nuclear preparations back home. Raj Chengappa, a 
journalist with access to the nuclear establishment, maintains that India 
upped its nuclear alert status to Level 3. 

Little has changed 

Ever since, both states have apparently given themselves the 


mechanisms to avoid making such errors in strategic thinking. The 
National Security Council in both states was nascent then. India’s was 
then in its first year, while that of Pakistan though half-a-decade old was 
of little significance. Soon after the war, Pakistan’s National Command 
Authority was set up in February 2000, while India’s Nuclear Command 
Authority followed three years later in wake of Operation Parakram. Can 
these mechanisms and the learning since be taken as adequate to play the 
game differently? 

Pakistan’s Army - that had called the shots under Musharraf at Kargil 
despite there being a civil authority in place - remains in control of 
Pakistan’s security and nuclear policy. Musharraf’s back channel agenda 
and ‘out-of-the-box’ thinking were credible only to the extent he had 
the capacity to carry the Army along. The Army is presently engaged 
in riding out the pressure on it to do more against the Taliban without 
compromising on its earlier strategy of using extremists for strategic 
purposes. 

India has not managed to bring the troubles in Kashmir to a close. 
Even though India is at a self-congratulatory moment, having conducted 
two credible elections in Kashmir, the potential for trouble remains. 
Pakistan has not dismantled the infrastructure of terror, nor has India 
made any noteworthy political intervention. Governance initiatives, 
admittedly imaginative, are nonetheless poor substitutes. In effect, little 
has changed since Kargil. 

Instead, a near war in 2001-02 and a major crisis, 26/11, have occurred 
since. India has exercised restraint. Nuclear optimists argue that this 
restraint is due to the nuclear deterrence. Pessimists claim that the fact 
that crises keep recurring and have the potential for escalation indicates 
otherwise. To them any consideration of the context needs to factor in 
American presence and, post 9/11, heightened interest in the region. India 
has only temporarily been persuaded by the US that Pakistan will stay 
the course in the global war against terror. Allowing it an alibi through a 
distraction on the eastern front would debilitate the international effort. 
It would make the Pakistani state vulnerable to extremists. 

However, it is possible to argue that Pakistan is not unaware of the 
impact of US presence. In trying to influence it through jihadi attacks 
claimed as renegade action, it hopes the US would prevail on India to 
concede ground on Kashmir. Its limited success has been in keeping 


India at bay. Withdraw the American factor and the story since Kargil 
would have been different. 

The US factor 

The American commitment in Afghanistan has been extended by 
Obama. It would bear watching what happens after the presidential 
elections in Kabul in August. Once the US gains a position of military 
advantage over the Taliban, it would likely strike a deal with the willing 
Taliban and leave as early as it can without loss of face. This could be as 
early as Obama’s bid for re-election. Thereafter, India and Pakistan would 
be left more on their own, though not entirely. Firstly, the US would not 
entirely disengage this time round, and secondly, as at Kargil, its good 
offices are readily available in a crisis. Without the US as benefactor, 
Pakistan would likely get less provocative. India would however be less 
restrained. Nevertheless, with Pakistan less provocative, India may not 
require to be aggressive. 

The counter-argument is that Pakistan may gain from a trade-off 
between the US and the Pakistani military. According to this scenario, 
while the Pakistani Army enables a tidy exit of the US from the region, it 
is given something in return - such as strategic space in both Afghanistan 
and in Kashmir. Therefore, India must fend for itself. For this, India 
appears prepared. 

Learning from the Kargil episode and the subsequent standoff, it has 
given itself an offensive war doctrine, Cold Start. To stymie Pakistan’s 
nuclear challenge of an Indian conventional attack, India has acquired 
a second strike capability and given itself an expansive nuclear doctrine 
promising ‘massive’ punitive retaliation. Thus, the stage is set for a future 
minus the US. Being prepared reduces the incentive to negotiate with 
Pakistan or for political ministration in Kashmir. The growing power 
divergence between the two states would keep the outcome in India’s 
favour. 

There is a second dimension to the dangers ahead. Ever since the US 
weighed in on the Indian side at Kargil, a closer relationship between the 
two has developed. What began in the post Pokhran II dialogue to arrive 
at a mutual comprehension between Jaswant Singh and Strobe Talbott is 
to culminate in the Indian prime minister being the first state guest of 


the Obama administration in November this year. 

The Indian investment is one of longer term importance for the US, 
directed at the rising power likely to challenge its global position, China. 
Already, hyper-realist opinion-makers claim China may seek to divert 
the attention of its citizens from its economy-related internal troubles by 
attacking India in the near term. The former Air Chief while departing 
on pension - a moment when there is least reason to be reticent - opined 
that China is a ‘greater threat’ than Pakistan. General JJ Singh, Governor 
in Arunachal Pradesh, has stated that a buildup of 60,000 troops in the 
border state is required. 

As at Kargil, India could blunder into another border war and there 
is also no guarantee that this would stay limited as then. It would make 
better sense to acknowledge the primary requirement of the nuclear age 
and get into a meaningful huddle with both antagonists. Only a strategic 
dialogue in a standing forum can help avert dangers and alleviate 
conditions that give rise to such dangers. Only by setting this up can we 
truly honour the martyrs of Kargil; else they will have died in vain. 


http://indiatogether.org/kargil-op-ed--2 


Kargil: Ten Years On 


#2915, July 25, 2009 

While crises under the nuclear overhang have punctuated South Asian 
security, Kargil was the first after the two states went overtly nuclear. 
It has since been followed by standoffs in 2001-02 and 2008. This has 
ignited a debate between nuclear optimists and nuclear pessimists. 
Optimists believe that nuclear weapons have that deterred war and where 
it did break out, like in Kargil, it remained localized. Pessimists see the 
potential of escalation in such crises and explain that the Kargil conflict 
remained limited due to American intervention. This underlines the 
continuing nuclear danger in South Asia, which acquires prominence in 
light of the strategic irrationality evident at Kargil. The Indians believed 
that advent of the nuclear era made war unthinkable and embarked on 
the Lahore process. The Pakistani military assessed that there was scope 
for a limited conventional conflict and launched Operation Badr. It 
obfuscated issues by claiming that the Line of Control was indistinct in 
the Kargil sector and that the operation was led by Kashmiri militants. 

The Indians, buying into the Pakistani logic that there is a window 
for conventional conflict, have adopted a proactive conventional war 
doctrine, Cold Start. However, there is no debate on the contours of 
Limited War. This emphasizes the limitations in strategic thinking on 
both sides. This situation, described by Ashley Tellis as ugly stability’ is 
likely to persist, a sense of ownership of the peace process is absent at the 
political level. Issues lending themselves to technical solutions, such as 
Siachen, Sir Creek, Baghliar and Tulbul projects, are held hostage to the 
larger vexed question of Kashmir. While confidence-building measures 
have expanded, the peace process - despite being accepted as ‘irreversible’ 
- continues to be vulnerable to negative forces. Thus, advances made 
since Kargil, while welcome, remain tenuous. 

The problem of reading Pakistan correctly persists. Mistaking Nawaz 
Sharif’s position before Kargil as Pakistan’s, India misread the civil- 
military equations in Pakistan. India misread Musharraf twice over. 
Once at Agra and next by making the backchannel dialogue hostage to 


his term in office. There is much more skepticism for Zardari’s placatory 
statements like his acceptance that proxy war was promoted by Pakistan 
through ‘strategic assets’ who are more appropriately termed ‘terrorists’. 
Pakistan’s Army remains India’s foremost strategic problem. It has the 
backing of the US for its recently energized role against the Taliban. India 
is an interested bystander at best and a spoiler at the worst in the Af-Pak 
region, assuming that India wishes to do more on conflict resolution, 
fresh governments coming into office with Delhi and Srinagar. 

Meanwhile, civil unrest continues in Kashmir over completely 
avoidable issues. Bringing back normalcy requires both political and 
governance initiatives. The political prong of normalization is taken as 
‘done’ with the holding of elections. The Prime Minister’s Round Table 
working group on, “Strengthening Relations between the State and the 
Center,” has not even submitted a report. Thus, the situation has not 
changed materially since Kargil. The present preoccupation is over the 
withdrawal of the Central Reserve Police Force - foisted on the Valley by 
the Task Force on Internal Security. 

Siachen was among the candidate causes of the Kargil conflict, 
but the issue continues to linger with Rs. 30 million spent there a day. 
Militarization of Kargil and Ladhak is underway with the Ladhak Scouts, 
a paramilitary force under the Army, gaining the status of a regiment, 
which mirrors the case of Pakistan’s Northern Light Infantry comprising 
men from the Northern Areas. 

The current call to militarize the disputed Arunachal border with 
China has echoes of Kargil. India continues with the military approach to 
its border problems even as indications from society are to the contrary. 
While the attraction of officership in the services gained temporarily in 
the aftermath of Kargil and the drop in popularity since was arrested 
temporarily, due to the coincidence between the economic slowdown 
outside the military and the Sixth Pay Commission largesse within, 
the state has been remiss in observing military proprieties. The highest 
dignitary at Sam Bahadur’s funeral was a Minister of State and the tenth 
anniversary of Pokhran II went unnoticed last year. 

Ceremonies can be dispensed with if lessons that are rehearsed at 
anniversaries are assimilated. The memory of the young martyrs at 
Kargil of both sides requires that both states exert themselves to reach 
strategic maturity. This is best achieved by avoiding shedding more 


blood. The reaction to the resumption of dialogue with Pakistan in India 
is an indication that lessons remain unlearned. 

http://www.ipcs. org/article_details.php?articleNo=2915 


The Calculus of ‘Cold Start’ 


May 2004 

The spring and autumn peace initiatives of 2003 led to the subcontinent 
being treated to an Indo-Pak cricketing spectacle early this year. But 
with a fresh military menu being served up in the form of the new army 
doctrine countenancing ‘Cold Start’, the hawks may be back. ‘Cold start’ 
is a euphemism for mobilizing military forces faster than international 
diplomacy can defuse an Indo-Pak crisis. The details are expected to 
follow in another six months when the new doctrine has the imprimatur 
of the Navy and Air Force at the Combined Commander’s Conference 
scheduled yearly in autumn. 

‘Integrated Battle Groups’ (Cold Start) is the Indian Army’s cryptic 
answer to the nuclear standoff witnessed between India and Pakistan 
during the ten months long Operation Parakram in 2002. Presently, only 
the Army Commanders appear to have endorsed it at their early summer 
meet, the first of their biannual meetings. That the Army would take the 
initiative is understandable in that it was the Army that had been found 
wanting off the blocks during both Operation Parakram and the Kargil- 
induced Operation Vijay earlier. 

It has been conjectured that the interim between India’s slow 
mobilizing in 2002 and being ready-on-the-blocks was exploited skillfully 
by Pakistani diplomacy, seized as it already was then with its role of 
‘frontline’ state for the second time round, this time against its own 
former surrogate, the Taliban. As a result the pressure mounted by the 
US was such that India prevaricated, with the mobilization being termed 
by its spin doctors as ‘coercive diplomacy’ worthy of India’s Chanakyan 
tradition. However, the ‘sacking’ of the Indian General in command of 
the leading Indian strike corps in late January 2002 for jumping the gun 
suggests otherwise. General Paddy’s telegenic performance was perhaps 
somewhat premature and a likely resultant of the need to preempt 
General Musharraf rather than as a true reflection of the preparedness 
of India’s mobilized armed might, two weeks into the crisis. 

The Army’s strike corps have been designed to strike deep at politically 


important objectives so as to bring about favourable war termination, a 
favourite scenario being to cut Pakistan into two at its midriff. Since 
Pakistan has made it fairly self-evident that its ‘nuclear redline’ is not so 
high as to countenance an Indian penetration that deep, India has had 
to rethink its reliance on having three strike corps to Pakistan’s two. The 
problem posed by Chagai, Pakistan’s tit-for-tat answer to India’s nuclear 
blasts at Pokhran II, is only now being grappled with. 

The Indian Army has therefore had to come up with some answers. 
The doctrine currently doing the rounds of South Block is purported 
to be based on brigade sized ‘integrated battle groups’ that will offset 
two disadvantages of the ‘strike corps’ concept of Sundarji vintage. The 
first is that these groups being smaller would be quicker off-the-blocks 
in what is being termed as ‘Cold Start’, thereby positioning India better 
at the political level in the diplomatic game. 

Second, and more pertinently, these would be able to undercut 
Pakistan’s yet unstated nuclear doctrine of ‘first use’ by striking at 
shallow objectives that do not necessarily compel Pakistan to cross 
its nuclear threshold. These groups would lack the punch to go for 
Pakistan’s innards, the erstwhile role of the ‘strike corps’. Therefore 
‘military necessity’ would not be of the order to permit Pakistan morally 
and legally to ‘go nuclear’. 

Smaller battle groups would also be more survivable, presenting 
smaller fast moving targets even if Pakistan were to contemplate the 
nuclear option against them. Several of these moving into Pakistan would 
also pose Pakistan the problem as to which one to tackle and with what. 
The idea is to paralyse Pakistani leadership with this decision dilemma 
while making quick territorial gains to be bartered post-conflict on the 
negotiation table in return for Pakistan’s promise of good behaviour with 
regard to Kashmir. It is expected that the next round will be swiftly over 
since the US led international community would not want to grapple 
with the nuclearised aftermath of any future subcontinental conflict. 

At present there is no indication that the Air and Naval counterparts 
of Army Commanders are mulling over the same doctrine at their 
coincident early summer meetings elsewhere. It would appear that 
the ‘integrated’ in the ‘integrated battle groups’ is a reference only to 
the Army’s own complement of tools - artillery, armour, mechanized 
infantry, the additional special forces being raised and possibly 


helicopters. Integrating the Air Force into this would be decidedly more 
difficult because the Air Force is yet in the Douhet era wherein the aim 
of air power was to pulverize the centre of gravity of the enemy. If it were 
to be now told to be merely an extension of the Army’s artillery, there is 
likely to be an inter-service bureaucratic war in the offing. 

For its part, the Navy too sees its role as strategic in nature. During 
Operation Vijay and Operation Parakram, it had sailed forth into the 
Arabian Sea so as to seal off Karachi and blockade the Pakistani coast. It 
would not like to have the Army undercut its expansive role, on which its 
sustenance, expansion and aircraft carrier in the pipeline are predicated. 
Indeed, the Army may already have its answer in the simultaneous release 
of the India’s first naval doctrine at the Naval commander’s conference. 

But, turf wars are the least of the dangers that loom ahead. 

First, in keeping with its mandate of furnishing the political leadership 
military options, the Army has tried to work around the problem posed 
by Chagai and revealed during Operation Parakram. The danger is that 
in doing so it is attempting to bring war back as an option into political 
calculus. If it takes as little as a bunch of fanatics with automatic weapons 
to spark of a subcontinental crisis with nuclear overtones, then to make 
‘war’, howsoever restrained, appear as a viable option to address similar 
crisis in the future is itself a danger. 

It took as little as a bunch of fanatics with automatic weapons to spark 
of a subcontinental crisis with nuclear overtones. And now, ‘Cold start’ 
attempts to bring war back as an option into political calculus; this in 
itself a danger. Second, the Air Force and Navy have not betrayed any 
indication that they are aware of the nuclearisation of the subcontinent 
and its implications. Blockade of Karachi and destruction of vital 
installations within Pakistan could well prove as provocative as pincers 
launched by India’s strike corps. The Army alone appears to be aware of 
the need to factor in the possibility that Pakistan’s nuclear redline could 
well be low. 

But the concept is not being adopted tomorrow, either. There is no 
indication that the idea of integrated battle groups has originated in 
the Integrated Defence Staff, the joint body serving as a proto-unified 
services head quarter. It may not be any time soon before the services 
adopt the doctrine to serve as blueprint for the next war situation. This 
interim requires to be exploited to revisit the primary lesson of the 


nuclear standoff known to history as Operation Parakram - that the 
military tool is obsolescent in the nuclear age. 

Operation Parakram may have had the unintended consequence of 
revealing to the politicians the limited utility of military force. In fact, 
this lesson could have led up to the spring and autumn initiatives of 2003 
towards peace that resulted in the grand Indo-Pak cricketing spectacle 
of this year. But with a fresh military menu being served up in the form 
of the new army doctrine countenancing ‘Cold Start’, the impetus to 
reconciliation underway could also lose ground and the hawks will 
surely be back to sup. 

http://indiatogethen.org/coldstant-op-ed 


Limited Nuclear War, Limitless Anxiety 


March 2003 

Over the period preceding the ten-month mobilization of last year, 
Indian strategists offered ‘Limited War’ as India’s answer to what in 
security theory is termed as the ‘stability-instability’ paradox. The 
standoff resulting from the mobilization however indicates that, far 
from calling Pakistan’s bluff on its oft-repeated threat of first use of 
nuclear weapons, India sensibly did not attempt the conventional 
military option of ‘Limited War’. Instead, post-mobilization, it 
appears that with its nuclear arsenal having reached a fair degree of 
sophistication, India is now countenancing ‘Limited Nuclear War’ as 
the answer to its twin predicaments - Kashmir and Pakistan. 

The ‘security-insecurity’ paradox, conceptualized in relation to 
South Asia at the Stimson Center, a US think tank with a focus on 
South Asia, refers to the increased resort to military means short of 
war under the cover of the nuclear deterrent. Thus, while the nuclear 
deterrent prevented war, armed conflict short-of-war could be used to 
further political objectives. 

In the Cold War the military tryst between the superpowers was 
carried out through proxies in peripheral parts of the world while the 
central strategic balance across Europe was maintained by respective 
nuclear deterrent. In the subcontinental Cold War this has been 
replicated ever since the advent of nuclear weapons, variously dated to 
1987 and 1990 in the Pakistani and Indian arsenal. Emboldened by its 
nuclear card, Pakistan could fish in India’s troubled waters, initially in 
Punjab, and later in Kashmir. Thus, while on the higher level stability 
prevailed through war being seen as a non-option, at the lower level 
instability was endemic in areas of Indo-Pak militarized contestation 
in Punjab, in the ongoing Siachen conflict, across the Line of Control, 
and more importantly in the low intensity conflict within Kashmir 
itself. 

This was a crude replay of the early years of the Cold War. The 
acquisition of nuclear weapons by the Soviet Union had rendered 


pointless the threat of ‘massive retaliation’ that the Americans had 
been relying on in the brief period of their monopoly over nuclear 
weapons. The ‘Limited War’ concept was then put forward by security 
analysts, such as Robert Osgood. In order to keep the Cold War ‘cold’, 
it was felt that military means used in a nuanced manner could prevent 
escalation into homeland threatening nuclear war. India adopted this 
thesis with great publicity, its most vigorous proponent being Gen 
Malik, Army Chief during its Kargil War. The intent of publicizing 
the fresh doctrine was not only to prepare the public for the demands, 
albeit limited, that such a war would entail, but also to send a message 
to Pakistan that India would bring its conventional superiority back 
into the equation. 

Pakistan’s nuclear option is unlikely to be used on Indian cities or 
second-strike capability. Instead, Islamabad’s nukes will more likely be 
used on invading Indian columns, apparently in a defensive mode and 
deflecting the expected international criticism. 

The mobilization of 2002 revealed the limitations of the ‘Limited 
War’ doctrine. Apologists have opined that Indian restraint owed to 
Indian aims being limited; i.e. India was engaged merely in ‘coercive 
diplomacy’. Others, for instance President Musharraf, hold that 
India was deterred by the Pakistan’s declared intent of bringing its 
nuclear capability to bear if India crossed the Line of Control or the 
International Border. The fact is that ‘Limited War’ has an escalatory 
dynamic inherent to it. The question ‘what next?’ would arise if Pakistan 
chose not to respond as the ‘Limited War’ doctrine predicts. ‘Limited 
War’ theorizing, and India’s nuclear doctrine of 1999 vintage, provides 
no politically acceptable answers. 

The Director of Pakistan’s Strategic Plans Division of its National 
Command Authority has indicated that nuclear use is contemplated in 
the event of threats to Pakistan’s territorial integrity, military power, 
economic situation through blockade and externally sponsored internal 
instability. Any Indian attack, even one in pursuit of limited political 
and military advantage, could be deemed self-servingly as threatening 
any of these parameters. Besides, such an attack would require to be 
launched with considerable fury, given India’s need to terminate the 
war quickly and on a positive note. Such high levels of violence are easily 
misperceived, and may trigger a nuclear response from Islamabad. 


But the most likely ‘first-use’ would still be constrained by military 
and political considerations. Pakistani ‘first use’ in the form of a 
decapitating strike on India, an attempted ‘first strike’ on counter 
force targets, or even a ‘wargasm’ in the form of city busting, are all of 
low to negligible probability. Instead, Pakistani ‘first use’ would most 
likely be on invading Indian columns within its territory. Clearly, then, 
Pakistan will use nuclear weapons in a defensive mode so as to gain 
military advantage, deny the incentive to India for escalation and in 
a manner so as not to further outrage international opinion already 
bristling at the breach of the nuclear taboo. 

India’s nuclear doctrine through 2002 was presumably at least 
partially based on the Draft submitted by the National Security 
Advisory Board in Aug 1999. This Draft contemplates infliction of 
‘unacceptable damage’ as punitive retaliation for nuclear attack on 
its territory or military forces, i.e., any manner of first nuclear use 
by Pakistan will be met with overwhelming punishment. However, 
if Pakistan plays its nuclear card tactically and in defense against an 
Indian conventional assault, Indian nuclear retaliation in the manner 
envisaged by the doctrine would be both disproportionate and non- 
discriminatory. India would then be self-deterred from escalation. 
Equally intolerably, it would be unclear how else Indian politicians 
could respond adequately. 

A ‘Limited War’ doctrine is thus not deemed to be enough. The 
lesson from the mobilization is evidently that nuclearisation implies 
more than the ‘Limited War’ Indian strategists had envisaged when 
terrorists targeted India’s parliament in December 2001. Specifically 
this ‘lesson’ is that preparing for ‘Limited Nuclear War’ would not only 
strengthen deterrence but may be necessary should deterrence break¬ 
down. This can be inferred from the set of actions taken by India in 
the new year, namely setting up of the Nuclear Command Authority 
and Strategic Lorces Command, the official release of a set of eight 
points to form India’s nuclear doctrine, the requirement of preparing 
a Single Integrated Operational Plan (SIOP for nuclear targeting) and 
the raisings of the Disaster Management Authority and four CISL 
companies for reaction to incidents of use of WMD (weapons of mass 
destruction). India stands ready to fight a nuclear war, even if this 
readiness is intended only to deter it. 


Limitation is a value in itself. A policy of ‘graduated escalation’ 
would help deter Pakistan from ‘first use’, and thereby keep a war 
non-nuclear. This would help undercut Pakistani nuclear checkmate 
of India’s superiority at both the conventional and nuclear levels. With 
the requisite command and control structures in place, India is giving 
itself a ‘flexible response’ capability, so that even a nuclear first-strike 
from Pakistan can be met with a non-escalating, comparable, response. 
The sub-kilo ton tests of 1998 provide assurance of such tactical nuclear 
capability. By avoiding escalation in its response, it would negate the 
advantage that Pakistan seeks to obtain and push Pakistan into being 
a nuclear pariah for breaking the nuclear taboo. The onus would be 
thrust on Pakistan to escalate, something it would be deterred from 
doing for fear of the consequences. India would thus acquire what in 
nuclear theology is understood as ‘escalation dominance’. Leveraging 
‘escalation dominance’ in this manner, India can ensure limitation in 
war, even a nuclear one. 

Admittedly, this logic isn’t impregnable. The first point is that if 
limitation in a conventional ‘Limited War’ was not guaranteed, it is not 
self-evident how ‘graduated escalation’ can be made to work regardless 
of the good health of the institutional mechanism raised to oversee 
it. Second, an Indo-Pak military contest has the potential to acquire 
unforeseen dimensions in the current context of religiously charged 
nationalism on both sides. This will have an impact that politicians 
in the Political Council on the Indian side and uniformed decision 
makers in Pakistan’s Employment Control Committee will find hard to 
contend with. The expectation that Indo-Pak military engagements will 
continue to be civilized affairs in the tradition of their past wars may 
require revision. Thirdly, the psychological environment arising from 
breach of the nuclear taboo will exponentially multiply the pathologies 
that are even otherwise associated with nuclearisation. 

For these reasons there is a need for public opinion to keep pace with 
the trajectory of India’s nuclear adventure. As long as arms control and 
disarmament negotiations are held in abeyance for want of a detente 
in the subcontinental Cold War, this is necessary. Strategic thinking, 
enamored with nuclear theory of Cold War vintage, is not likely to yield 
political answers to policy cul-de-sacs. Vested corporate interests of 
the security establishment, even though aware of the contradictions in 


deterrence theory, will take a technocratic view of the issues involved. 
Therefore, the onus of pointing out the nakedness of the Emperor is 
on those at the margins. Society will have to cast its vote against being 
‘defended unto death’. 

http://indiatogether.org/limited-op-ed 


Rethinking Civilian Control 


2847, April 17, 2009 

Pavan Nair writing a commemorative article in the reputed Economic 
and Political Weekly on the silver jubilee of India’s militarization of 
Siachen, deplores the manner in which the Army was permitted to go 
ahead with its plans in the first place and secondly to insist on remaining 
on the high battle ground despite civilian led attempts to negotiate a 
disengagement with Pakistan. 

The Army has given itself a Cold Start doctrine of uncertain 
governmental imprimatur. The military’s engagement with the US is 
a driver in the deepening of the ‘strategic partnership’. Karnad’s latest 
book India’s Nuclear Policy tells of the military’s institutional position 
favouring ‘credible’ as against ‘minimum’ in India’s ‘credible minimum 
deterrence’. This could over time prove Basrur’s thesis, in his Minimum 
Deterrence and India’s Nuclear Security, that the strategic-military- 
scientific lobby’s interest in intricate weaponization could lead up 
through ‘creeping growth’ to Limited Deterrence. 

On the internal security front, the weight of the Army’s opinion for 
continuation of both deployment and the cover of the Armed Forces 
Special Powers Act for the same is not contested despite public opinion in 
the affected areas ranging from J&K to Manipur. Its reluctance to deploy 
in Central India has forced a questionable policy on the Ministry of 
Home Affairs of relying on new raisings of central police organisations. 

With regard to its self-conception of institutional good health too 
the government has accepted its position. Phased implementation of 
recommendations of the Army’s Bagga Committee on upgradation in 
the officer rank structure, that were in turn taken on board by the AV 
Singh Committee, testify to the organisational weight available with 
the forces. Sensitivity of response to the manner the high powered 
ministerial committee of the government revisited the issue of pay scales 
is indication not only of the valued position of the military but also of the 
relative power it has begun to command, backed by the ex servicemen 
lobby. 


A circumstance of increased military salience appears inevitable in 
light of the increasing militarization of polity, best evidenced by the 
post 26/11 perceived necessity of the ruling party to increase the defence 
budget by 36 per cent against a post Kargil hike of only 23 per cent. 
Manifestos of political parties echo security concerns with strengthening 
the military being central to each prescription. The trend in the 
military’s institutional weight is also reflective of the militarization of 
the neighbourhood with the Global War On Terror. That this would 
continue into the future is certain with India’s ascent of the great power 
trajectory and the military’s indispensability to preferably deterring, 
and, if necessary, meeting China’s eventual challenge. 

What are the implications for India’s much vaunted civil-military 
relations? So far India’s politicians have countered this by inter¬ 
positioning the bureaucracy against the military. The bureaucracy in turn 
uses inter-service cleavages effectively with the Defence Secretary being 
a virtual Chief of Defence Staff (CDS). The media, where required, is an 
effective tool, as demonstrated in the pay commission related episode 
involving the office and person of the current Chairman of the Chief of 
Staff Committee (COSC). However, it is apparent that the military, now 
a political player, would require more sophisticated management in the 
future. 

Firstly, the Arun Singh Committee recommendations would require 
to be taken to their logical conclusion with a Goldwater-Nichols 
equivalent Act in India. Secondly, the power of a generalist bureaucracy 
requires curbing through a merging of the service headquarters with the 
ministry. Thirdly, to bring about parliamentary control over this powerful 
Indian avatar of the Pentagon, greater attention and involvement of the 
politicians through bipartisan parliamentary committees would be 
necessary. Procedures bringing in greater scrutiny into defence processes 
need to be in place. 

Keeping the military at bay in the belief that its professional position 
would queer an integrated approach to over-arching security questions 
is no longer warranted. India has a developing strategic culture in 
a variegated strategic community; organisational experience in the 
National Security Council (NSC); and competing power centres in 
the security field, such as the ‘strategic enclave’, to lend balance. It is 
poised at a generational change in political leadership. Its democracy 


and federal structure are healthy enough for cooptation of the military. 
Thus, it would be appropriate to accord the military ‘insider’ status on 
Raisina Hill. 

The advantage that would accrue is that the military would be party 
to collegiate decisions. Currently, its position, if at odds with that of 
the government, appears jarring. This either leads to the impression of 
over-reaching by the military or weakness in the government; neither of 
which is entirely accurate nor, paradoxically, without substance. Such a 
move would effectively iron out the military’s edges averred to earlier in 
the article. For an emerging power to persist with control structures of a 
developing state would be anachronistic. Where public money, and more 
importantly questions of freedom and security are involved, the index of 
civilian control is domestication of the military. 

The incoming dispensation could rethink civil-military relations 
along these lines; even if the aspect has not found mention in any 
manifesto under the mistaken belief that all is traditionally well. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/rethinking-civilian- 

control-2847.html 


The Lesson from Sam Bahadur’s Triumph 


#2618, July 10, 2008 

Late ‘Sam Bahadur’, as India’s Field Marshal Manekshaw was 
affectionately known, shares the honours for the famous victory in the 
war of 1971 with then Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi, and Generals 
Aurora and Jacob of Headquarters Eastern Command. His major 
contribution was in resisting pressure for a late summer offensive into 
East Pakistan in favour of a war in the winter for strategic and operational 
reasons. However, an alternative narrative of the war brings out the more 
significant legacy for the present and future. 

In the absence of an official history, a study of memoirs indicates that 
liberation of Bangladesh was not the aim set for the war. This version of 
limitation is borne out by JN Dixit. In his book, Liberation and Beyond, 
he observes that ‘the primary objective was to give full operational 
support to the freedom fighters of Bangladesh for a decisive defeat of 
the Pakistan army ensuring its departure from East Pakistan and the 
transformation of East Pakistan into a free republic of Bangladesh.’ 
Manekshaw’s strategy, endorsed by Aurora, did not include the capture 
of Dacca on the agenda. However, operational translation of the strategic 
objective was expansively done by key staff officers, ‘Jake’ Jacob and Inder 
Gill at Calcutta and Delhi respectively. Accordingly mission expansion 
for the capture of East Pakistan was made possible in the run up and 
during the conflict. 

To consider a counter factual: if Tikka Khan’s offensive, being readied 
for launch in the West, had not been aborted - to the chagrin of younger 
officers as the then Major Musharraf as expressed in his In the Line of Fire 
- the victory would have been considerably muddied. Also, if Niazi had 
not been persuaded (blackmailed in Pakistani accounts) into surrender 
by Maj Gen Jacob after promulgation of a ceasefire on 15 Dec 71. That 
these did not happen indicates the magnitude of the risk run. 

The corresponding triumph should not however detract from 
the lesson to be drawn which is the need for political control over the 
military. While this is an acknowledged principle, based on Clausewitz’s 


famous dictum of ‘war being politics by other means’, there exists the 
Moltkean understanding of the same in which ‘ends’ are politically 
determined while ‘means’ are the military’s to determine. The 1971 
experience strengthened the latter perception particularly in the context 
of the discredited policy of 1962. 

In the nuclear era, the necessity for compromise is perhaps the answer. 
Whether this is the case today is debatable. It is doubtful if political 
control is being exercised adequately where it matters on two counts. 
The first lies in the potential problem to political control posed by the 
‘cold start’ doctrine, and the second, in the meshing of the conventional 
doctrine with the nuclear doctrine. 

The consequential portion of Cold Start doctrine being classified, 
there is only the commentary of experts such as Brig, (retd.) Subhash 
Kapila of India and his Pakistani counterpart Sardar FS Lodi to rely on. 
Apparently there is a narrowing of the time window for simultaneous 
launch of several prongs of offensives. The only saving grace is that these 
are expected to be up to shallow depth. Clearly, early launch would imply 
stampeding of the political head into decision-making in a time-critical 
and crisis context. This is the equivalent of a ‘Hindenburg-Ludendorf 
coup’ in terms of the military imperatives overriding the political at a 
juncture when the reverse should be more apt. In this event political 
deliberation would invite criticism of pusillanimity. Whether this 
implication has been registered by the Cabinet Committee on Security 
and in the National Security Council is not certain for no suggestions for 
revising the doctrine have surfaced. 

In so far as the intermeshing of the conventional and nuclear doctrines 
is concerned, no action has been pursued, which is likely attributable to 
the mistaken belief that the former is in the military realm and the latter 
in the political. India’s nuclear doctrine explicitly states that any nuclear 
use against Indian territory or its forces anywhere would call for a 
nuclear response. Only in the case of the first strike would the retaliation 
be of a massive order. The levels of retaliation in the case of enemy first 
use, not of the order of ‘first strike,’ are sensibly left unspecified, leaving 
the political decision-maker a choice between equivalent response and 
escalation. It follows that there has to be a careful vetting of selection 
of military objectives for the Cold Start offensives. This is especially so 
given the dominance of the perception that Pakistan has a ‘high’ nuclear 


threshold. This has been a self-serving projection of Pakistan, and also 
how it has been read by some in India, such as Prof. Rajesh Rajagopalan 
and Brig, (retd.) Gurmeet Kanwal. In effect, India’s objectives would 
likely be more venturesome and would threaten Pakistan’s nuclear 
reaction threshold. 

Forestalling this is another political exercise that is hopefully 
underway. The resounding character of the 1971 victory and the 
admittedly deserved iconic standing of the victors should not obscure 
the lesson that it does not lend itself to replication in the nuclear era. The 
‘tail cannot wag the dog’ anymore. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/military/the-lesson-from- 

sam-bahadurs-triumph-2618.html 


The Day After ‘Cold Start’ 


#2424, November 23, 2007 

India’s ‘Cold Start’ doctrine was released by the then Army Chief, Gen 
NC Vij, during the Army Commanders Conference on 28 April 2004. 
Subsequent media discussion suggests that it visualized early launch 
of Indian forces in multiple ‘integrated battle groups’, including an air 
component, in a Limited War to destroy enemy forces. 

In the latest air exercise, Ex Abhyas, Western Air Command is believed 
to have practiced ‘hitting the political will’ of the adversary to ensure 
‘clear cut advantages’ at the termination of the conflict. This would 
presumably be on the lines of the two Gulf Wars in rendering the enemy 
defenseless by first knocking out its air force and then destroying its 
forces, infrastructure and ‘value’ targets piecemeal. From this it appears 
that two wars would be simultaneously fought - the land war dictated 
by ‘Cold Start,’ and the air power’s ‘deep battle’. Against this backdrop 
it is worth examining whether the day after ‘Cold Start’ would, indeed, 
unfold as intended. 

On how Pakistan might counter India’s ‘pro-active’ storm, three 
aspects need highlighting. 

One is the sociology of the Pakistani state; its foremost characteristic 
has been unveiled as ‘Milbus’ by Ayesha Siddiqa Agha (Military Inc. 
- Inside Pakistan’s Military Economy). The term ‘Milbus,’ by fusing 
military-business, describes the predatory nature of the praetorian 
Pakistani state in which the military extracts state resources by 
penetrating the economy through commercial activities in the guise of 
‘welfare,’ and thereby perpetuates its domination of the state. This fact 
influences the decision whether and how the Pakistani military responds 
to the call of battle. The primary consideration would be retaining power 
post-hostilities over its own society. 

The second factor -nuclear capability - would permit Pakistan to 
utilize deterrence, since it is suspicious of India’s doctrine of limited 
penetration. In the event, Indian forces would advance into a vacuum. 
Besides, in light of Limited War theory, status-quoist India would 


have limited aims, confined to punitive action when provoked past its 
‘tolerance threshold’, rather than to acquire territory or seek regime 
change. 

The last factor is an asymmetric response in occupied areas. President 
Musharraf is on record saying that unconventional warfare would be 
used against Indian troops. Collateral damage is unlikely to lessen the 
magnitude of this threat. On India’s departure, Pakistan could claim 
victory with its relatively well preserved military reinforced in power, 
while India would have the satisfaction of having drawn blood. 

This tame visualization of the ‘day after’ is not complicated by the 
effect of the second war India would simultaneously be fighting by its 
deeper strategic application of air power. Driving the Pakistani air force 
out of the reckoning would enable an open season for India’s air power. 
Thereafter, with the Gulf Wars as the precedent, ‘hitting political will’ 
would involve targeting decision makers, infrastructure destruction and 
forcing the Pakistani Army into giving battle. 

The likely effect on national morale and political resolve can best be 
assessed by recourse to the effect of the air campaigns in World War II. In 
the short term this would register a rise; but lack of time would preclude 
everything else. Indian satisfaction would come from administering a 
deep wound in return for the ‘thousand cuts’ received. Staying on for a 
more telling air campaign may have an Iraq style backlash on the land 
front, besides only making the rubble bounce to no strategic purpose. 

The complication lies in the violence unleashed through air power. 
Press reports from Ex Abhayas indicate that the intention is to ‘mobilize 
fast and strike hard’ (Times Of India, 15 September 2007). The 
psychological effect on the battle space encompassing all of Pakistani 
territory, in conjunction with the entire length of land borders coming 
alive at the very outbreak of hostilities, would be disconcerting. Air and 
missile strikes on strategic targets, particularly those degrading Pakistani 
nuclear deterrent, would be seen as most threatening. In the bargain, the 
‘use it or lose it’ dilemma would appear, and Pakistan would be driven to 
nuclear use early in the conflict. In this surcharged atmosphere it maybe 
forced to do so, if India forces its hands by lack of moderation in using air 
power. This would unintentionally drive both states into terrain neither 
wishes to traverse. 

It is not known to what extent the joint doctrine released by the 


Defense Minister at the Unified Commanders Conference of 17 May 
2006 has integrated air power with such intended use of land power. 
The joint doctrine needs to evolve in this direction. The Army’s ‘Cold 
Start’ doctrine is sensitive to the compulsions of Limited War, hence the 
strategic employment of India’s air and missile capabilities must also be 
tempered. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/military/the-day-after-cold- 

start-2424.html 


Kargil: Back in the News 


#2162, December 04, 2006 

Kargil, in the consciousness of strategists, has found itself back in the 
headlines. The latest mention is in allegations against his seniors of a 
brigadier of Kargil War fame on being passed over for promotion. Earlier, 
the spat between the two chiefs of the Air Force and Army of the period 
over differences in the early stages of the war had served to remind 
newspaper readers of the war. President Musharraf’s interesting take on 
Kargil had also understandably drawn all-round criticism. Memorials 
have been inaugurated in Noida, Jammu, Pune and Chandigarh 
reminding lay persons of the sacrifice of young men. However, these 
references to Kargil are backward looking and serve to conceal what may 
be its more important legacy. 

Distance in time does provide the necessary vantage for a relook at 
Kargil in terms of what it has meant since for South Asian security and 
howthese implications mayyet play themselves out in the future. The most 
obvious one is that, despite General Musharraf having proven himself to 
be lacking in strategic wisdom, the war did succeed in extending the life 
of terrorism in Kashmir by about half-a-decade. 

It bears speculation that 9/11 was fairly untimely for Pakistan 
dislodging it from its position of military advantage gained through 
additional infiltration of terrorists with modified tactics of suicide 
attacks when India’s attention and effort was temporarily diverted. Only 
with the influx of troops during Operation Parakram could India bring 
back the indices of violence back to pre Kargil levels. There has not been 
adequate focus on the more intangible outcome of the war, of heightened 
mistrust of Pakistan and its benevolent dictator. This was visible at Agra 
and continues to bedevil negotiations over Siachen. 

Consequent to this, a ‘proactive doctrine’ has been conjured 
up by India’s armed forces as insurance against future Pakistani 
unpredictability or misadventure. The doctrine is hopefully cognizant 
of nuclear weaponisation of the subcontinent that preceded the Kargil 
war, and in some analysis, provided Pakistan the cover to be more 


venturesome. The related doctrines of limited war and ‘cold start’ have 
since sought to influence Pakistani assessment of its relative impunity. 
The encouraging security indices in Kashmir can be taken as Pakistan’s 
tacit acknowledgement, even if many other factors, such as the ‘human 
touch’ and the ‘Vij line’, have also contributed in varying measures to 
this. 

However, the longer term implications constitute Kargil’s shadow 
across the future. Firstly, Kargil has prompted a heightening in Indian 
military power. In so far as this is defensive, it is a legitimate Indian 
response. However, India’s additional strength releases more forces for 
offensive purposes. Given the direction of evolution of Indian doctrine 
and heightened preparedness along its dictates over time, Indian strategic 
venturesomeness can be visualized, in a hark-back to the mid eighties. 

Secondly, with Pakistan attempting to use its clout with America to 
recoup militarily, the strategic advantage has not entirely passed to India. 
This can be expected to further provoke India to persist in the quest of 
regional pre-eminence. In the run up to the recently concluded first-ever 
conference on defence finance and economics sponsored by the Ministry 
of Defence, pundits propounded the seemingly reasonable thesis that an 
economy growing at eight per cent can afford a defence budget to three 
per cent of the GDP. The revenue portion of the defence budget is likely 
to get a further boost with the sixth pay commission next year. Already 
defence lobbies can be seen at work with recent release of figures such 
as numbers of casualties and stress related suicides to get the sympathy 
factor onto the deliberations of the commission. Once greater amounts 
are set aside for salaries and pensions, greater will be the clamour for 
money for modernization. 

Lastly, there is a rise in strategic outpourings on India’s responsibilities 
as a rising power, replicating the stretch of imperial Great Britain of 
the early twentieth century. India’s strategic association and military 
partnership in full media glare with its new found ‘natural ally’, the 
USA, is strengthening this discourse on ‘spheres of influence’ and 
‘balance of power’. These tendencies are liable to interpretation of India 
as a putative neo-colonial power. Inevitably the backlash, be it Chinese 
interest in Pakistan or jihadi angst against US influence, will ensure a 
self-reinforcing cycle. 

Future strategic experts may reckon that the ending of last century 


in the nuclear test and Kargil set the stage for the conflicts of this 
one. Meetings between the foreign secretaries in November and the 
forthcoming between the foreign ministers in December are lost 
opportunities if they are viewed as successes only for having taken place 
at all. A retrospective look at Kargil, such as this one, would indicate 
urgency of equivalent order as the militarization of India must attend the 
presently somewhat somnolent non-state peace initiatives and state-led 
‘peace process’. Kargil being back in the news would then have served a 
purpose other than the public washing of dirty linen of those who fought 
it. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/jammu-kashmir/kargil-back-in- 

the-news-2162.html 


Menu for the New Chief 


#1595, December 22, 2004 

Lt Gen JJ Singh, who has been designated to succeed Gen Vij as the new 
army chief from 1 February 2005, will have a tenure of about three years. 
Three years is a long enough time for a chief to make a lasting impact on 
the force. In their introductory and inaugural press conferences most 
chiefs spell out their priorities. These are generally about keeping the 
army well honed and in high morale. Since these yardsticks are difficult 
to measure, the success or otherwise of a chief in office is an exercise in 
subjective judgment on the outcome of some or other major initiative of 
his tenure. 

Gen Vij for instance will be known to history as one who got the LoC 
fence through. Gen ‘Paddy’ has already expressed his preference for the 
proactive option in his post retirement book (India Checkmates America), 
an option he was denied while he kept the army ready on its starting 
blocks during Operation Parakram. Gen VP Malik barely retrieved his 
reputation by beating back the Kargil intrusion. Shankar Roychowdhury 
would not be known for much, since the Arjun tank does not amount to 
much, even though the army in his tenure was only ‘Officially at Peace’. 

Gen Joshi paid the price for a hard-driving life in saddle for getting 
major initiatives as the Rashtriya Rifles through; though the jury is 
still out if that was a wise decision. Gen Rodrigues tenure saw Indian 
Army grappling with over-stretch, to ease which he was constrained 
to highlight that ‘good governance’ was also the army’s business. Gen 
VN Sharma did well to pull the IPKF out, even if he would prefer to be 
remembered for his role as Eastern Army Commander in challenging the 
Chinese in 1987 at Sumdorong Chu. Of his predecessor, Gen K Sundarji, 
there is no denying that his main contribution to national security was in 
propounding a nuclear doctrine and preparing the army for the nuclear 
era. Against such line up of illustrious predecessors at 5, Rajaji Marg, 
there is little doubt that JJ Singh would want to be known to history for 
more than being the first Sikh to head India’s army. 

Sam Bahadur in his inimitable style let it be known at the recent 


conclave of former chiefs that a chief has his own mind and could do 
without gratuitous advice. However, there is no escaping that JJ Singh 
will have to contend with Kashmir. In the cases with earlier chiefs the 
situation was never as bright. Therefore, with due apologies to Sam 
Bahadur, Gen JJ Singh would be well advised to set as target a draw¬ 
down in India’s military engagement in Kashmir during his tenure, 
albeit one predicated on an improvement in the Indo-Pak relationship 
and the internal political environment in J&K. 

That JJ Singh has it in him to bring this about is evident from the 
unintended revelatory encounter with the press on being appointed chief 
designate. The General was caught on camera in an unguarded emotional 
moment on his stint in Kashmir when he had let off a newly-wed militant 
on the promise of reform. This is the human face that could turn round 
the situation in Kashmir since the army is the ubiquitous presence of the 
Indian state in Kashmir. 

An army press release on the adoption of a new counter terrorism 
doctrine has it that it would prioritize ‘winning hearts and minds’ in 
such situations. Institutionalization of such an approach, rather than 
leaving it to the level of liberality and enlightenment of officers, is the 
answer, rather than the army’s efforts at media management to brush up 
its image. If Gen JJ Singh manages to sell the doctrine to the hardliners 
within the force, it could, with an admixture of a Mizoram-style political 
opening, bring about the end game in Kashmir. In doing so it could 
provide a telling counter to the KPS Gill doctrine of‘exhaustion’, seen as 
India’s only ‘successful’ military answer to insurgency so far. 

Gen JJ Singh, with a background in mechanized warfare having 
commanded a strike corps and the western army, would like to propel the 
army into being one of the RMA generation. This can only be brought 
about by Kashmir being off its agenda and the finances so released being 
directed into a down-sized, tech-savvy force subsequently. 

The first-ever Indo-Pak talks at official level on conventional forces 
and CBMs recently concluded in Islamabad provide an interesting 
opening. With Pakistan having access to arms as a major non-NATO ally 
of the US and with it arriving at a modus-vivendi on the conventional 
imbalance with India, its need to keep India tied down in Kashmir will 
recede. 

With infiltration levels down, talks on with both Pakistan and with 


dissidents in Kashmir, no chief ever had it so good. Thus, Gen Singh will 
have a lot to answer for in case, as he hangs up his spurs, the situation is 
back to square one in keeping with the unfortunate pattern in Kashmir. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/indo-pak/menu-for-the-new- 

chief-1595.html 


‘No’ to ‘Cold Start’ 


#1485, September 01, 2004 

Reports during the Army Commander’s Conference at Delhi have it that 
a new Army doctrine is in the pipeline. Details may never be released 
in keeping with the Army’s isolationist tradition. The earlier Training 
Command generated Army doctrine, named ‘Fundamentals, Concepts, 
Doctrine’ and released to the public in a bout of inexplicable glasnost, 
was equally inexplicably graded classified soon thereafter. Therefore, any 
reflection on the new doctrine, dubbed ‘Cold Start’, would very likely be 
as wanting in information. 

The present is as apt a time as any since the issue has not as yet been 
swept away from the public eye. The implications of the new doctrine 
on nuclear deterrence require to be grappled prior to the next crisis 
rendering the effort too late. In times of relative peace, peace-mongers 
need to be as vigilant as Military Operations planners are busy. 

News reports let on that the Army envisages a ‘cold start’ to the next 
round in which smaller groupings of all arms called ‘integrated battle 
groups’ are to carry the war into enemy, read Pakistani, territory. The 
Army appears to be acting on the ‘lessons’ of Operation Parakram, in 
which the mobilized might of the Indian Army was preempted by deft 
diplomatic action on the part of Pakistan and its new-found patron, the 
USA. It took the Army’s three ‘strike corps’ to get into position to ‘fight 
and win the nation’s war’. In the event, President Musharraf’s speech of 
12 January 2002 defused the war situation into what spin doctors have 
since referred to as ‘coercive diplomacy’. A ‘cold start’ with ‘integrated 
battle groups’ will ensure that the Army is on hand to flex its muscles in 
real time the next time round. 

In order to keep the military instrument relevant to the next crisis, the 
Army appears to be unwittingly narrowing the window of opportunity 
available to diplomats and crisis managers. The time window was crucial 
in early January 2002 to extract from General Musharraf his landmark 
speech of 12 January. Similar crisis management will be precluded next 
time if ‘integrated battle groups’ are already on the starting blocks. 


Secondly, there are credible reports that the last time witnessed a close 
shave in which one of the ‘strike corps’ jumped the gun. Such false starts 
would be more likely with smaller and quicker ‘integrated battle groups’ 
available in larger numbers and with relatively greater autonomy. 

Thirdly, the political head could well be enticed or coerced into 
contemplating the military option once the means are readily available 
and arrayed in battle ready formation. The earlier hiatus between ordering 
mobilization and the decision to wage war will no longer be available 
for sobriety to sneak in by the back door in a war charged atmosphere. 
Lastly, the current peace initiatives will lose steam once it is assumed that 
the military alternative has been revitalized yet again. 

The tacit mutual deterrence regime presently operational in the 
subcontinent will be upset by adoption of the new doctrine. Even 
President Kalam in a telling faux-pas early in his tenure acknowledged 
that nuclear weapons had kept the peace during Operation Parakram. 
It can be surmised that Pakistan’s decidedly uncertain ‘nuclear redline’ 
stayed India’s hand to an extent. Besides India was then at a loss as to how 
to use its ‘strike corps’ in a manner not to breach the nuclear threshold; 
this despite having practiced the maneuver during a media-hyped 
Exercise Purna Vijay (‘Total Victory’) in stimulated nuclear conditions 
with a ‘strike corps’ the preceding year. 

Therefore, the Army has come up with the idea of smaller ‘battle 
groups’ to wage war more in keeping with its post-Operation Vijay 
doctrine of Limited War. This would also enable the ‘salami slicing’ 
of Pakistani territory (referred to by Prawin Sawhney and VK Sood in 
their Unfinished War), so as to offset it’s appreciated nuclear ‘first use’ 
doctrine. Undermining the Pakistani deterrent in this manner could 
have the unintended fallout of forcing Pakistan to contemplate deploying 
tactical nuclear weapons and even further lowering its ‘nuclear redline’. 

The Indian doctrine formulators perhaps hope that this new 
operational level doctrine will have the strategic outcome of deterring 
Pakistan from pursuing its proxy war, with India giving itself the means 
to respond on a sub-nuclear conventional plane that it earlier lacked, 
Pakistan would be self-deterred from pursuing its proxy war agenda. 
Such reasoning could prove disastrously wrong once the ‘battle groups’ 
have been launched with the ‘strike corps’ forming up in their wake. 

The onus to keep the war ‘limited’ would then be foisted on Pakistan 


when its regime is reeling from the Indian attack as also against its 
political backlash within Pakistan. The ‘cold start’ doctrine is thus no 
answer to India’s strategic cul-desac, an answer that can only emerge 
from the peace initiatives underway. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/no-to-cold-start-1485. 

html 


The Logic of Nuclear Redlines 


#867, September 17, 2002 

India and Pakistan have divergent nuclear doctrines. India’s 
declaratory doctrine threatens assured retaliation and inflicting 
unacceptable damage in the wake of a nuclear attack on its territory or 
military forces, Pakistan relies on deterring through uncertainty as to 
the location of its nuclear redlines. Whereas India would like to convey 
its resolve on the certainty of retaliation, an element of uncertainty is also 
intrinsic to its position. It could choose not to retaliate, and rely on its 
superior conventional forces instead. However, its self-deterrence cannot 
be relied on with any certainty to stay India’s hand. This uncertainty is the 
bedrock of the Indian deterrent, rather than the certainty of retaliation 
which is being sought to be reinforced at present by complicated nuclear 
posturing and aggressive rhetoric. 

India’s nuclear redlines were clearly delineated in its Draft Nuclear 
Doctrine as being a nuclear attack on its territory or military forces. 
The logic of this formulation is that it created the necessary space for 
utilization of its superior conventional forces against Pakistan, in the 
face of Pakistan’s reticence on making a ‘no first use’ commitment. To 
ensure that Pakistan’s nuclear card is neutralized, India resorted to two 
linked approaches. One was to publicly declare ‘limited war’ as being an 
option to address the cross border intrusions into Kashmir. The second 
was to convey its political resolve by provocative action like mobilization 
of its forces on the border and heightened rhetoric. The latter was felt 
necessary in the light of the general perception that India is considered 
a ‘soft state’. 

Limited War theorizing was meant to influence Pakistan’s threat 
perception by making it accept that India’s ‘limited’ aims did not warrant 
a nuclear response. In case Pakistan does contemplate the nuclear option, 
the imminence of retaliation in kind was expected to dampen Pakistan’s 
nuclear ardour. Public outcry, a political need to demonstrate ‘strength’, 
primordial hatred, military pressure and the pressure of the scientific 


lobby could ensure the weakening of restraint and rationality. But it must 
be noted that the very possibility of retaliation, as against its certainty, 
adequately serves the purpose of deterring Pakistan. 

In emulating the Cold War NATO doctrine, Pakistan has not 
explicitly designated its nuclear redlines. These could indicate a low, 
medium or high nuclear threshold. A low threshold is not unthinkable, 
given the two linked structural aspects of the Indo-Pak situation. One 
is the conventional asymmetry in India’s favour, in any non-nuclear 
conflict. The second factor is the Pakistan military’s institutional interest 
in maintaining pre-eminence in its power structure. Their combined 
implication is that Pakistan’s military cannot afford to lose another war, 
which it will if the war is waged on Indian terms. To obviate defeat, it 
could countenance nuclear ‘first use’ (in contrast to a ‘first strike’), in 
a manner that would not invite the threatened retaliation from India: 
for instance, by tactical nuclear use against Indian military forces in its 
own territory (example: when they are in the Cholistan desert enroute to 
Rahimyarkhan). 

A medium threshold would respond to a threat to or the loss of a 
strategic feature. Thus, all candidate limited war objectives for India 
could well function as nuclear triggers, dispelling the Indian logic that a 
war could be kept limited. A high threshold, considered the most likely, 
will be to ensure state or regime preservation in the face of an Indian 
success to attain ambitious aims or in-conflict mission creep of its forces. 
India may threaten Pakistan state/regime survival as ab-initio aims of 
the conflict or it may come about through mission creep - for instance, 
Gen Jacob informs us that liberation of Bangladesh was not the intended 
aim in 1971; nevertheless, India ended up capitalising on military success 
by vivisecting Pakistan. 

The above discussion indicates that nuclear redlines are crucial and 
are demanding of attention and respect. In apparent recognition of 
this reality, Indian planners had chosen an area of marginal relevance 
for muscle flexing in late July 2003, in the Machhal sector of Kashmir. 
Predictably, such small-scale actions in relatively unimportant sectors 
will only yield tactical gains. The danger is that, on realizing this, India 
may try and up-the-ante by neglecting the significance of nuclear 
redlines, particularly the one signifying the low threshold. 

The lesson, therefore, is to reiterate the limited utility of military force 


in addressing India’s twin problems of Pakistan and Kashmir. What 
emerges is that political problems in the nuclear age require political 
solutions to preserve the nuclear taboo. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-logic-of-nuclear- 

redlines-867.html 


A Smoke Screen called Limited War 


#832, August 15, 2002 

The discussion in Indian strategic circles on Limited War in the 
subcontinental context has served strategic ends rather than expanding 
conflict theory. The Kargil episode and the Pakistani threat of ‘many 
more Kargils’ energized India’s strategic community into reflecting 
on Limited War. The aim was to address the larger problem posed by 
Pakistan remaining unreconciled to India’s possession of Kashmir. In 
publicly reflecting on the possibilities of Limited War, India sought to 
get ‘war’ back onto the agenda, and thereby, reduce the significance of 
Chagai. Pakistan has sought to continue its proxy war with impunity. 
The contention here is that the Limited War discourse furthered the 
information war that attended the recent Indian mobilization. 

Indian theorizing departed from the Western concept of deterrence in 
the nuclear age by declaring that nuclear weapons can only deter nuclear 
weapons, and not conventional war. Therefore, if the military had to create 
options for the political decision makers, ‘war’ had to be made thinkable. 
This was the project of the Limited War theorists. This exercise was given 
media publicity through seminars organized by official think tanks. The 
Defense Minister was duly quoted on this issue periodically. Lectures 
and interviews of establishment figures that included one retired Chief 
and a retiring senior bureaucrat were assiduously reported. 

This served three purposes. One was to prepare public opinion and to 
appear responsive to it. The second was to build pressure on Pakistan’s 
security apparatus by getting them to believe that they were witnessing 
the buildup of Indian resolve, if not recklessness. The third was directed 
at the international community to force it to restrain Pakistan, lest India, 
having armed itself with the Limited War option, undertook to exercise 
it. 

Its evolution seems to have been designed to increase the nervousness 
of Pakistan’s India watchers. The provocatively named exercise, Poorna 
Vijay (Total Victory), was publicized as being designed to validate 


doctrine appropriate to a nuclear backdrop, and could not have made 
Pakistan comfortable. The name, Total Victory, appears apt given its 
overall intent. While it was easier for an Islamist military dictator to 
appear less than rational, and thereby, enhance Pakistani deterrence, it 
required a strenuous effort by democratic India to deflate this image. 
By appearing to take Pakistani nuclear capability ‘nonchalantly’ (Pervez 
Hoodbhoy, Gaurav Kampani), India could undercut the confident 
security perception under which Pakistan was emboldened to undertake 
its adventurism in Kargil. 

The criticism that the Limited War thesis evoked from concerned 
strategists, especially the liberal-rationalist flank of India’s strategic 
community, suggests that Indiawas right on course. Anuclear environment 
does not lend itself easily to brinkmanship, particularly if one of the two 
potential adversaries does not accept a ‘no first use’ doctrine. Given 
the inbuilt escalatory potential in a strategy that comprised nuclear 
signaling, conventional mobilization, border posturing, possible covert 
operations, political rhetoric and a diplomatic offensive, this cautionary 
advice is undoubtedly sobering. That India initiated and persisted with 
this strategy would have reinforced Pakistani perceptions of an Indian 
leadership not entirely in control. If brinkmanship involves projection of 
a mismatch between required and actual control, India appears to have 
succeeded in inducing this belief in the beleaguered Pakistani leadership. 
In retrospect, it is apparent that India was indulging in a game of 
‘Chicken’, as game theory would have it. 

In the event, Pakistan appears to have blinked, as evident from its 
public declaration of discontinuing terrorist infiltration. Thus India has 
obtained a summer’s respite from the influx of additional jehadis and 
war material into Kashmir; hence this ‘high-cost, high-risk, and high- 
stakes’ strategy provided a fair payoff. The attendant dangers were that it 
could have compelled climbing the escalatory ladder. Rationalists became 
unwitting accomplices in furthering this perception of an India unwary 
of the fuller implications of Pokhran and Chagai. That the ladder has 
remained unsealed, warrants the conclusion that criticism directed at the 
Government was a case of misreading its intent altogether. In doing so the 
strategic community, including the rationalists and the peace activists, 
played to a tune set by the astute Indian security managers. Is there a 


case, therefore, for assessing that the brinkmanship we have witnessed is 
explicable as psy war, with its information warfare component focused 
on the Limited War thesis, rather than an aborted Limited War? 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/indo-pak/a-smoke-screen- 

called-limited-war-832.html 


The Need to Revisit Conventional Doctrine 


#816, August 11, 2002 

Nuclear Risk Reduction Measures have rightly attracted considerable 
attention, energized by the standoff between the two South Asian 
nuclear powers. While technical means to emplace them have been the 
preoccupation, these presuppose an element of trust obtaining, which is 
absent in the subcontinent. Therefore, the effort should be on attaining 
a modicum of trust, beginning with talks, even ‘talks about talks’. An 
additional element required that has been missing thus far from the 
discussion, is conventional doctrine and its implications for the nuclear 
doctrine of both countries. 

This point is highlighted because nuclear risk reduction implies 
raising the nuclear threshold. From a survey of current conventional 
doctrines it appears that they can dangerously lower the threshold, and 
therefore, require early revision. This is unlikely to be initiated by either 
military, and requires the sensitization of political heads to the issue, 
besides public and international scrutiny to press for political supervision 
of the doctrine-generation domain, otherwise seen as being the preserve 
of professional autonomy. 

Pakistani conventional doctrine, discerned by its validation during 
the Zarb-e-Momin exercises, can be characterized as one of ‘offensive 
defence’. Being confronted by a superior power and lacking strategic 
depth, it seeks to carry the war into enemy territory by getting first off- 
the-mark. The implications of this aggressive doctrine is the pressure the 
military can build on strategic decision makers for seizing the initiative 
in times of crisis. This has a bearing on crisis stability appreciating that 
the decision-making apparatus in Pakistan is a military preserve. 

In the current circumstances with Indian forces threateningly 
deployed across the border, it is good luck, not good sense, which has 
stayed the Pakistani hand. The current favourable circumstances, in 
having the sole superpower enmeshed in the neighbourhood, may not 
obtain again. Besides, several studies inform us of the dangerous effects 
of misperception on crisis management. Therefore, there is a case for 


revisiting Pakistani conventional doctrine, to build into it elements of 
confidence and stability by measures other than preemption. 

A look at Indian conventional doctrine reveals a change therein towards 
war-fighting doctrine; from set piece attrition-oriented operations of 
the industrial age to fluid mobile operational capabilities suited to the 
nuclear age. The focus is on speedily exploiting breakthroughs across 
a front by the exercise of operational innovations. The aim is to force 
mechanized forces through the enemy innards to paralyze him. This, 
by definition, entails striking worthwhile objectives in depth. It can be 
reasonably assumed that such war aims may invite a nuclear response. 
Lately, the theorizing on ‘limited war’ hints that limited war aims limit 
worthwhile objectives to inconsequential ones. This brings into question 
their relevance to Indian war aims. 

It is therefore evident that limited war theorizing does not resolve 
the problem that conventional war doctrine poses in the nuclear era. It 
bears mention that reports put Indian force levels capable of achieving 
such deep thrusts at three armoured divisions. The proactive roles 
sought by the air force of destroying enemy infrastructure, and by the 
navy of implementing a blockade, lessons thrown up by the Gulf War, are 
relevant in that they lower the nuclear threshold. 

Since nuclear risk reduction is a priority, it is important that the scope 
is enlarged from military-technical measures and political measures to 
include those generally neglected as they are viewed as being essentially 
the military’s internal business. Since militaries are conservative 
institutions, in which the induction of a new idea is more difficult than 
revising an earlier belief, there is a requirement for concerted political 
pressure to get the military to revise their doctrine. 

Such pressure is unlikely to be initiated by the political dispensations 
in power on either side of the border. It will have to be built in the public 
domain by discerning intellectuals and self-critical strategists. This is an 
effort that awaits a beginning. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-need-to-revisit- 

conventional-doctrine-816.html 


The Impetus Behind Limited War 


#800, July 24, 2002 

In his article ‘Limited War in a Nuclear Backdrop’, PR Chari hints 
that the armed forces are the constituency behind recent Limited War 
theorizing and the current impetus to waging Limited War. This is not 
entirely exceptionable given that the military dimension of national 
security is viewed as the domain of its social responsibility by the military 
in any democratic polity. Since the onset of nuclearisation has rendered 
‘Total War’ unthinkable, ‘Limited War’ must of necessity be central to 
the military input into decision making. The military is indeed charged 
with the responsibility to furnish options that would ensure in conflict 
‘limitation’. If it does not address itself to this aspect, in its strategic and 
operational planes, it would be negligent of its mandate. 

There are two other drivers behind military reflection on ‘war in 
a nuclear backdrop’. One is its own institutional interest, in that the 
compelling logic of nuclearisation is in the obsolescence of military 
force as an extension of interstate politics. The argument against this 
in favour of continued utility of military force is that conventional 
capability thrusts the nuclear threshold upwards and thereby contributes 
to security, if only in a perverse manner. 

The second motivation is to counter the received theory that 
‘deterrence’ is in respect of deterring ‘war’. The Indian military’s 
contribution has been in contesting accepted wisdom by suggesting that 
nuclear weapons deter nuclear use rather than ‘war’ itself. The concept 
has origin in the need to restrict the sub-conventional space created for 
conflict in the nuclear era - that is being exploited by our neighbour 
with relative impunity. It is deemed that deterrence for the same is a 
conventional one, holding out the promise of limited war as conventional 
retribution. 

In the current political circumstance, it is understandable for the 
military to appear responsive to its conservative political masters. For 
it to give its position a favourable ‘spin’ can also be absolved as part 
of bureaucratic politics. It is a political level prerogative to gauge the 


acceptability of options provisioned by the military. The military can at 
best inform the decision maker on the possible consequences of exercise 
of the military option. In this respect, it would appear that the political 
leadership has done well enough thus far in not hastening into hostilities. 
This could also be on account of the military’s own apprehensions 
conveyed to the political leadership, unbeknownst to us for obvious 
reasons. 

It is very likely the case that the military is equally keenly aware of the 
nuclear factor as is Mr Chari. It makes good sense not to present itself as 
being overly concerned by the same, lest the adversary take it as license to 
continue to bleed the country in the manner it has over the past decade. 
Therefore, for want of more evidence than that overtly available, one 
can only reserve one’s judgment on the manner the Indian military, and 
indeed the political leadership, has conducted itself in the period of the 
current crisis. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/nuclear/the-impetus-behind- 

limited-war-800.html 


Preparing for ‘Limited Nuclear War’ 


#982, March 07, 2003 

Competitive rhetoric that currently substitutes for Indo-Pak dialogue 
heralded the turn of the year. In the dying moments of the previous year, 
President Musharraf let on that he had contemplated “unconventional” 
war had India made good on its oft repeated intent of waging a “limited 
war.” India responded within a week by movements in both the doctrinal 
and structural planes of its nuclear deterrent. The foremost implication 
of these developments of early January is that while India would still 
prefer a “limited war,” it is not averse to contemplating a “limited nuclear 
war.” 

India has preserved the option of “limited” conventional war in order 
to undercut the subconventional space that Pakistan has been exploiting 
since 1987 for sustaining its proxy war. However, the mobilization of 
over ten months last year indicates that India has had to contend with an 
ambiguous threshold of the Pakistani nuclear deterrent. If Pakistan were 
to choose nuclear “first use” in the form of a tactical nuclear weapon 
(as against a “first strike” in either counter-city or counter-force mode) 
against Indian forces on its territory, India would be self-deterred from a 
disproportionate infliction of “unacceptable damage.” 

A conventional response, even though Indian forces are reputedly 
trained for it, would erode the psychological edge of the Indian deterrent. 
Having tested two sub-kilo ton devices during Pokhr an II, it has given itself 
alternatives for response to a theatre-level initiative, albeit a nuclear one, 
by Pakistan. Therefore the need for evolution of Indian nuclear doctrine 
to “flexible response” is self-evident. The latter of necessity presumes a 
structural ability for controlled release of nuclear weapons. This explains 
recent Indian movement in terms of adoption of nuclear doctrine and 
the natural corollary of the formation of a Nuclear Command Authority 
and a Strategic Forces Command. It is also an indicator that Indian 
nuclear assets, weapons and delivery systems, have attained a level of 
sophistication necessitating an end to the hitherto detached and non- 
formal mechanism that had overseen their deployment. 


The Director of the Strategic Plans Division of Pakistan’s National 
Command Authority has given out that Pakistani use of nuclear weapons 
will be prompted by a threat to territorial integrity, military power, 
economic security and internal stability. Even limited objectives of Indian 
mechanized forces in the plains and desert theatres, in conjunction with 
naval presence off Karachi, could be interpreted willfully by Pakistani 
decision makers as amounting to a threat to the first three points. A need 
for quick and positive war termination would energize the Indian attack. 
The resulting violence of the attack will make it liable to be misperceived 
as one having a more pervasive aim. In light of the Clausewitzian insight 
on the tendency of war to move towards the ideal of “Absolute War,” and 
religion-based passions and related internal political dynamics in both 
countries, nuclear use rather than the hoped for mutual restraint is the 
more likely. 

Given this, in-conflict limitation will assume primary importance. 
With the nuclear taboo having been transgressed, the aim would be to 
prevent strategic nuclear war. Therefore, “limited nuclear war” appears 
thinkable, rational and without alternative. The Indian emulation 
in early 2003 of the February 2000 evolution of Pakistani nuclear 
structures indicates that both India and Pakistan appear to be seized 
of the understanding that preparing to fight a nuclear war strengthens 
respective nuclear deterrents. 

It would appear that the mandate of the Employment Control 
Committee of Pakistan and the Executive Council of India, and both 
Strategic Forces Commands are similar. These institutions are to ensure 
planned and authorized use of nuclear assets to further the political aims 
of any putative conflict. Therefore, while worst case scenarios of enmass 
counter value targeting will be envisaged, the effort will be towards in¬ 
conflict nuclear use for favorable war termination at worst or nuclear 
signaling atbest. The logic is that such preparation serves deterrence 
in explicitly communicating internal consistency between capabilities, 
intent and resolve. 

Should deterrence fail, a limited nuclear engagement would be 
deemed more desirable than “wargasm.” The creation by India of a 
Disaster Management Authority, it’s raising of four companies of the 
CISF for nuclear damage control and acquisition of missile defences from 
Israel and Russia, serve to reinforce the linkage between preparation and 


willingness to engage in nuclear war and the deterring of it. 

The message India is sending Pakistan is that military use of 
nuclear weapons is not a sensible means to further political aims. In 
countenancing “limited nuclear war” it aims to increase the conventional 
space for “limited war” and make the conventional asymmetry in its 
favor relevant again. Preparing for “limited nuclear war” appears to be 
India’s answer to the “stability-instability” paradox. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/military/preparing-for- 

limited-nuclear-war-982.html 


PART III - KASHMIR 


Modi’s Kashmir 


Modi made two trips to J&K as part of his electioneering. Since J&K will 
at best yield up one seat for his party, this is unlikely to have propelled him 
to J&K twice over. J&K is useful for him to get votes elsewhere in India. 
In his speeches he mentioned two aspects that caught the headlines: one 
that he would continue Vajpayee’s policy of humaneness; and second, that 
he welcomed a debate on Article 370. This has largely attracted positive 
commentary. This article suggests that this is to be gullible. 

It is true that Modi has not played to the nationalist gallery. But that 
is of a piece with his campaign strategy: keep his agenda under wraps in 
order not to have a front build up against him. This he has managed to do 
and the pundits have it that Delhi is his to take. It is clear that his neoliberal 
agenda that will probably put Manmohan’s to shame, countenances a 
period of relative stability. This will enable visible economic gains and 
allow him the breathing space for legitimacy. Therefore, keeping the lid 
on Kashmir would be a practical thing to do. 

By this yardstick, his reference to Vajpayee has already helped calm 
Kashmiri apprehensions. One aspect of Vajpayee’s tenure was its reaching 
out to Pakistan. But it bears recall that not only was he rebuffed at Kargil 
by Pakistan, but more importantly he was not able to carry his own side 
along at Agra later. The problems Vajpayee faced have not gone away. 

With Nawaz Sharif back at the helm and apparently stronger in 
Pakistan, he would be able to follow through with his realigning of 
Pakistan’s India policy. He has not succeeded so far since he was dealing 
with a lame-duck prime minister on the Indian side. Modi will be a more 
surefooted interlocutor and an opening up of the commercial and trade 
links in the neoliberal model can help take the relationship forward. 

This expectation faces the challenge of a new front for proxy 
war opening up in Afghanistan. So long as the two states faceoff in 
Afghanistan, the relations can still progress. However, a spillover from 
their Afghanistan contest into Baluchistan and Kashmir can but be a 
step away. How they manage to avert the spillover will determine if they 
can mend fences to a degree. 

A quiet Kashmir will demand its price for playing along. Modi will 


be more than willing to meet them half way. The logic will be less to do 
with Kashmir or external policy, but more to do with the changes in 
India’s complexion that his tenure will seek. The measures to distance 
Kashmir from the ‘mainstream’, while appreciated in Kashmir, will have 
an underside for the rest of India in terms of colouring it a deeper hue of 
saffron. 

The argument that India is for Hindus will ring louder in light of the 
Kashmiri Muslims being given their corner under the sun. Implications 
for the rest of non-Kashmiri Indian Muslims are self-evident. The refrain 
will be that the Muslims have got Pakistan and now they have been given 
Kashmir, so they had better behave themselves in their assigned role now 
on as second class citizens in a Hindu India. 

The reference to Article 370 was perhaps a precursor. The BJP 
manifesto has echoed it promising revision. This will be in the form of 
reducing Kashmir to a rump state inhabited by its Muslims, in order that 
the same convergence between religion and territory inform not only in 
the remainder of J&K but also the rest of India. 

This involves concessions to Kashmiris. So far several forces have 
been against any such ideas. For instance, any rethink on AFSPA was shot 
down by the army during the UPA tenure. The Congress forever fearful 
of its own shadow since the 1962 debacle allowed the tacit veto. Modi 
would have no such hang-ups. With Sharif assuring him on the Pakistani 
flank, he would be able to move with greater surety and alacrity. 

The army can be expected to be quiescent since a government that 
wears its nationalism on its sleeve will be taken at its word, unlike the 
Congress government with its ‘soft’ image. Modi having built up an 
image as a ‘strongman’ will unlikely be seen as ‘selling’ Indian interests 
down the Jhelum. In case the army is less than forthcoming, its silence 
will likely be ensured by a move that Modi can be expected to take early 
in his tenure. 

Using the Naresh Chandra committee recommendation for cover he 
will likely ‘kick upstairs’ the current army chief as permanent chairman 
chiefs of staff committee. Such a change had been rumoured recently. 
Modi will then kill two birds with one stone. He, with VK Singh possibly 
as an MP by then on his shoulder, can be rid of Bikram Singh, and thereby 
upset the much talked about chain of succession that was allegedly set 
up by the Congress government way back during the JJ Singh tenure as 


chief. Recall innuendos to this affect had surfaced during the VK Singh 
fracas over his ‘DOB’ (date of birth). He would also be able to move in a 
general of choice, who may be a closet supporter. Since these moves will 
be reminiscent of the sacking of Admiral Bhagwat early in the tenure of 
the last NDA dispensation, it can be assumed that all state institutions 
will get the message and fall in line. After all, precedence exists of 
their crawling when they were merely asked to bend during Indira’s 
Emergency. 

Since the measures will be apparently in Kashmiri interest, they are 
liable to be mistaken for an olive branch. The positive reception will 
be used by Modi to dispel his anti-minority image, and thereby, set the 
stage for his more radical reset of Indian state and society. He may even 
delay these latter moves to his second tenure after assuring himself of re- 
election by ‘solving’ the two problems that plagued the UPA in its second 
leg: the economy and Pakistan. 

Pakistan, taking a share of credit for gains made by Kashmiris, will 
walk away from the Kashmir issue, particularly if there is a tradeoff in 
which India eases up on Afghanistan and allows Pakistan greater strategic 
space in that direction. This is not unthinkable if the real motives of 
the religious nationalists are seen. These are essentially internal politics 
focused. With Pakistan bought off, Indian Muslims will be isolated in a 
phase in which they may be more willing to scout for external support. 

In summation, Modi may just be able to pull off a success in Kashmir. 
The apprehension here is that it will be at a cost, that of India’s secular 
crown. Though no case is made for holding Kashmir hostage to India’s 
wider minority’s future, such linkages forged in their mind’s eye by 
forces that are poised to take over India. But only if the wizened voter 
will oblige! 


http://www.kashmirtimes.in/newsdet.aspx?q=31013 


Pathribal: Back in the News 


Kunan Poshpora and Pathribal will remain etched in any history of the 
Kashmir conflict. While the salience of the former (in the perspective of 
this writer) is a product of the information war that inevitably attends 
conflict, the latter is an illustration of the intelligence game that is an 
inextricable part of conflict. It is unsurprising, therefore, for Kashmir 
being the conflict zone of Pakistani proxy war and Indian counter¬ 
insurgency to have its recent history littered with such evocative names, 
quite like other such theatres of conflict, whether conventional or 
unconventional. 

Pathribal is in the news for the army’s exoneration of its members held 
for perpetrating the infamous Pathribal incident in which five civilians 
were killed and passed off as those who had committed the Chattisingpora 
carnage on the eve of Clinton’s visit to India. Truthfully, the army states 
that enough evidence was not recorded to implicate the men. Recording 
‘enough evidence’ could have opened up a pandora’s box and therefore 
for the perpetrators to be left off is in a way only fair. Had they been after 
rewards and awards as is the usual explanation, they would likely have 
been nailed by the army. The army’s letting them off suggests that there 
is more to the case as has been surmised by the circumstantial evidence 
over the past decade. 

The Clinton visit is critical to understanding Pathribal. India had 
blasted its way into the nuclear club and was temporarily in the dog 
house for that with the United States that had a democratic dispensation 
which is usually more influenced by the non-proliferation lobby. The 
Jaswant Singh-Strobe Talbott talks had opened up space for India, even 
as Pakistan’s support for the Taliban that was harbouring bin Laden was 
getting constricted. The Clinton visit symbolised this shift in American 
interests away from Pakistan with Clinton deciding to spend as many 
days in India as hours in Pakistan. 

In the context of the visit, the security establishment decided to 
twist the knife by arranging the Chittisingpora incident in order to 
push Pakistan into a corner with the US, knowing that a democratic 
administration is usually more sensitive to human rights issues. Since 


the Sikhs had never been targeted before, it was to stretch credulity that 
Pakistan would be so strategic as to allow its proxies to perpetrate the 
massacre on the eve of Clinton’s visit, particularly when they wanted 
to compete with India for US affections. No doubt, the US had in this 
case its own views, informed also by its links with the Pakistanis who 
would have fed it their version. Even within India there was considerable 
scepticism that then needed to be dispelled. 

With their thinking muddied by an insurgency over a decade old 
by then, the security agencies thought it fit to cover their tracks. The 
execution of this at Pathribal was as ham-handed as was the massacre at 
Chittisingpora. The tracks left by the army by killing innocents to pass 
off as Pakistani terrorists were easily uncovered by civil society agitation 
that incidentally led to deaths in firing of another set of civilians at 
Panchaltan. Given the second set of deaths, the incident became too 
difficult to consign into the several unresolved cases that have filled not 
a few of the unmarked graves across Kashmir. 

The resulting investigation led to uncovering of enough evidence by 
the police to prompt a CBI investigation that yet again declared that the 
case was prosecutable. The army’s protection of its members led to the 
Supreme Court declaring that the case should be handed over to the army 
for military justice to take its course. The current recurrence of Pathribal 
in the news is the army’s expression of inability to prosecute due to lack 
of evidence. They in fact go on to state that there is enough ‘evidence’ 
that the operation was a bona-fide joint police-army operation. 

Clearly, the military judicial process has not been as blind as the 
ends of justice require. It appears to have been cognisant of the context 
surrounding the case then and equally so of the current political, 
external and internal, juncture. As the Congress looks at elections it can 
do without the opposition gaining further traction than it has already 
demonstrated. The ex-servicemen lobby, that represents the military’s 
political face, is also one that is increasingly vocal, cannot be ignored 
and is liable to put its weight behind the opposition strongman, NaMo, 
as General VK Singh’s presence on the dais with Modi testifies. 

Externally, the Pakistan relationship is not going anywhere any time 
soon. Manmohan Singh in his lame-duck tenure cannot pursue what 
he promisingly set out to do in his first tenure. In fact, the assessment is 


that it would be downhill for sometime here on since the magic figure 
‘2014’ is in the here and now. With the statistics of last year promise a 
militarily feisty Line of Control this year too. Therefore, if the Kashmir 
security situation is likely to worsen, it would be a waste to emplace 
mitigatory measures now such as enforcing accountability for human 
rights violations. ‘Demoralising’ the security forces should not be done 
when they are about to be most needed yet again. 

The shortcoming of this assessment need highlighting in that if the 
Taliban, and Pakistan at one remove, are out to retake Afghanistan on 
the departure of the US, it is reasonable to believe that they would like 
to keep their backyard quiet. They also will unlikely have the strategic 
resources to open up the Kashmir front simultaneously, after all after 
over half-a-decade of capacity building the Afghan security forces are 
unlikely to be a pushover even if Karzai is a pushover politically. 

Therefore, while it can be expected that Kashmir will likely see more 
fireworks this year, it is hardly on account of Pakistani strategic design 
as much as a self-fuelling prophecy in which India, out to check Pakistan 
in Afghanistan through a proxy war, will see Pakistan revert to using 
its trump card. In fact if the procedural democracy soon to be worked 
in Kashmir were to be supplemented by substantive democracy through 
accountability then it could have dispelled the hurt in Kashmir that 
conveys to Pakistan that it remains ripe for meddling. 

Accountability indicting Indians would also deflate India’s diplomatic 
position that Pakistan is the root cause of the problem in Kashmir. It 
would put the AFSPA defence of the army into question. It would lead 
to an easing of the situation, heightening concerns of continuing army 
presence. This would bring up the matter of redeployment of the RR out 
of Kashmir and into Central India. Therefore, there are plenty of reasons 
not to expect justice to take its own course in the Pathribal case. 

But most importantly, incarcerating a few soldiers is hardly just if 
those who ordered the killings are not brought to book. The chain of 
command does not stop at the army itself in this case. What the brass in 
the command chain could tell would go into the heart of the governmental 
establishment to include men in safari suits and dhotis. Going down this 
route would expose the underside of India’s security establishment and 
its culpability in keeping Kashmir unsettled. 


This explains why the army - and indeed the government - wants 
the nation to forget Pathribal. Now, if only the families and the activists 
would put on their nationalist cap and listen. 

http://www.kashmirtimes.com/newsdet.aspx?q=28248 


The Military in Kashmir 


The Debate Between The Generals 

A piece in the column by Shekhar Gupta, National Interest, has prompted 
a rebuttal from Ata Hasnain. Gupta referred to a senior ‘soldierly’ 
general with five tenures in Kashmir telling him that with ‘victory’ 
over the Lashkar achieved, the military had little to do. Hasnain, who 
was commanding general in Srinagar a little while back, disputes this. 
He opines that ‘victory’ needs to be measured against politico-military 
aims. 

Absent government action, the military had to unilaterally set for 
itself this yardstick: “integrate Jammu and Kashmir with mainstream 
India, politically, economically, socially and psychologically”. He lets on 
that the aim has not been achieved and it ‘would take years of committed 
campaigning’ before it is. Since the army is the only agency with ‘the 
capability to strategise, plan and stay committed to such a campaign’, he 
argues against overturning the gains made over the past quarter century 
in getting the army step back. 

He invites his fellow former member of the brass - Shekhar Gupta’s 
informant - and other ‘arm-chair strategists’ - presumably a tongue- 
in-cheek reference to Shekhar Gupta himself - to visit the many guest 
rooms the army has prepared all over the state to get a better vantage 
on the situation in Kashmir. The elements in this situation, to him, 
include a separatist-radical nexus; a body of surrendered militants who 
could revert to militancy due to non-materialisation of what has been 
promised them; and the precedence of Pakistani effort to get people to 
rise along with their conventional attacks may find resonance, since 
‘finally’ what matters is what ‘people think’. These, together with the 
expected geopolitical changes in the vicinity, suggest that the ‘context’ is 
not right for ‘declaring victory prematurely’. 

To the general, ‘victory’ is ‘not against the people of Kashmir but 
for them, and against the intent of Pakistan, the separatists and terror 
groups.’ Therefore it is ‘for’ the people of Kashmir that the Rashtriya 
Rifles needs to remain in place, with the AFSPA for cover. Furthermore, 


he reminds that the RR cannot be moved off to Chhattisgarh since it 
would be required to defend strategic arteries. After all, there are more 
surrendered militants who have not received their promised recompense 
as a ‘potential source of home terror’ in Kashmir than those waiting in 
staging camps across. More importantly, he reveals that the RR is an ‘add 
on force for conventional operations’ in order to balance the 110 Wings 
of the Frontier Corps that Pakistan has reequipped for similar ends. 
Therefore, it is a misunderstanding at the tactical level if ‘to neutralise 
just a handful of terrorists each year’ is mistaken as the RR’s task; it is 
instead to ‘cement the separatist population with the mainstream’ as 
befits a counterinsurgency force. 

In admitting to a wish that ‘Gupta had faulted the army for not 
demanding the articulation of a politico-military aim’, the general 
reinforces the well-known secret that India does not have a strategy. 
As a result of this, the army has arrived at a strategy of its own. This 
has been articulated candidly by the general in his rebuttal of Gupta’s 
argument that the army having done its job militarily, must now vacate 
the hinterland and concentrate on the Line of Control. The army’s 
position therefore seems to be that the populace is potentially restive and 
the neighbor can yet take advantage of the situation. Therefore, the army 
needs to stay on, but with a better understood and implemented purpose 
of cementing the population with the ‘mainstream’. 

Gupta makes the point that Kashmiris could do with sharing the 
‘peace dividend’ by a ‘disarming’ of Kashmir, referring to statistics on 
the return of peace. To Hasnain that is an illusion. Since the general ends 
on a note exhorting the reader - and perhaps Gupta - to ‘learn to trust the 
army’ since ‘it is your (the reader’s) army’, it would be too much to expect 
the general to dwell on how much the army is itself causing the alienation 
that the general admits to exists in Kashmir. 

There is little doubt that army presence in their midst and the 
continuance of AFSPA are disliked by many in Kashmir. These are then 
red rags that feed into a situation in which ‘separatism and radicalism 
run hand in hand in the Valley’. In other words, the Hasnain’s solution 
is part of the problem. The advantages for the army are many. Guest 
rooms at ‘Reran, Machel, Gurez, Uri, Sopore, Tral and Shopian’ for one; 
even if Hasnain’s refutation that new golf courses have come up is taken. 
Second, the RR gets to stay on in the cool climes of J&K rather than clear 


Bastar’s jungles. Third, this would be for an indefinite duration since 
as Hasnain deems it there are no ‘agencies who can take it (Kashmir) 
forward to “peace”.’ 

Hasnain’s praiseworthy plain-speak must be taken seriously. It is 
clear that Kashmir remains potentially unstable. Also the dreaded ‘2014’ 
- bandied about since the advent of Obama on the world stage - is barely 
round the corner. However, it is equally clear that unresponsiveness to 
Kashmiri demands on AFSPA and military presence, referred to by Gupta 
as the army’s ‘veto’, is part of the problem in Kashmir. Hasnain’s solution 
is that since the army is going to be part of the scenery in Kashmir, it 
should be put to better use as befits a counter insurgency force. Gupta’s 
view and that of his general informant, is that the military must step 
back. Hasnain thinks that would be premature. To Gupta, the time is 
ripe to trust people to hold back the separatist-radical-terrorist tide. 
Whichever side of the debate one is, the debate is academic. 

What is clear is that the status-quo will prevail over the near term. 
With the national and state elections close at hand, experimentation with 
the security grid is most unlikely. From the results of the recent state 
elections it is clear that the next dispensation in Delhi is very likely to be 
different from the present one. The current government in its lame-duck 
year is unlikely to make any changes. The next one if of the saffron hue 
has already declared its intent obliquely: to review Article 370. When it is 
so engaged it would be equally unlikely to make any changes, particularly 
since as it goes about debating Article 370, all of Hasnain’s fears would 
likely be a reality on the ground. 

Therefore, it is not, as Hasnain seems to suggest, the reality in the 
Valley that will end up precipitating matters and also not what happens 
across the border, but what happens in Delhi and how it (mis)manages 
Srinagar. 


http://www. kashmirtimes. in/newsdet. aspx?q=26382 


An Unacknowledged Vested Interest in a 
Disturbed Kashmir 


That Kashmir remains disturbed suits several otherwise competing 
interests. Counter-intuitively then, there is cooperation between these 
forces with stakes in Kashmir for keeping it simmering. While vested 
interests in the conflict are well known in certain quarters, such as for 
instance in the ISI and Jihad, Inc. across the border, this article deals 
with the less easy-to-find that are unfortunately much closer home 
and on that account are probably more significant. The thesis here is 
that north Indian ethnic groups have developed an economic stake in 
the military’s expansion, which makes them unwittingly amenable to 
continuing military commitment in Kashmir, mirroring in a manner the 
better known Punjabi-military nexus in Pakistan and its well recognised 
stake in a disturbed Kashmir. 

In the popular narrative, much furthered by army veterans, the 
army is merely doing a distasteful piece of work foisted on it by a hapless 
administration. It would much rather be in its cantonments in training 
for its primary task of guarding frontiers rather than manning an 
unforgiving Line of Control (LoC) and chasing down foreign jihadists 
and assorted Kashmiri nationalists. The inability of the diplomats of 
the two states to arrive at an agreement, minimally on a peaceable LoC 
and maximally on turning it into an IB, results in a military necessity of 
guarding it all along its often hostile length. Internally, the politicians and 
bureaucrats having messed up and unable to clean up thereafter, results 
in the army’s retaining of its hold despite in its view having created the 
security conditions enabling a political resolution. Therefore, it is not a 
‘vested interest’ but is instead merely fulfilling its obligation. 

There is little to argue over the fact that the LoC continues to defy 
final settlement despite the passing of over half-a-century. It is also true 
that the security situation has been under enough control for most part 
of the preceding quarter century - not necessarily due to military means 
alone but also due to diplomatic and political measures - for India to 
have hammered out a political resolution. That it has not done so is 
not only due to a deficit in political strength, with Delhi perceiving, 


largely mistakenly, an inability to sell any ‘solution’ internally to the rest 
of the country. It also owes in part to the interests at play in Kashmir 
that have little to do with the conflict configuration but with dynamics 
elsewhere, including within the social composition of the security forces 
in general. 

The Kashmir problem has served as a windfall for uninhibited 
expansion of security forces. The momentary Khalistani insurgency of 
the eighties has brought home that changes in the social composition of 
the army, in particular, was necessary. Even as this was being proceeded 
with discreetly in terms of reduction of Sikh percentages within the 
military, there was an expansion in the army owing to its multiple counter 
insurgency commitments in the nineties ranging from the North East to 
Kashmir. Since the conventional deterrent needed to remain in place lest 
the proxy wars escalate inordinately, troop strength needed expanding. 
This necessity gave birth to the Rashtriya Rifles. 

With Pakistan becoming more venturesome under its overt nuclear 
capability by its mounting of the Kargil misadventure and the parliament 
attack, further expansion was needed to be able to deliver it a quick, but 
not lethal, blow through what was termed the ‘Cold Start’ doctrine. 
The LoC fence that came up in the same timeframe also required more 
regular troops to man. Thus, another round of expansion took place 
of the army over last decade. China, and the latest ‘two front’ ‘threat’, 
provide a limitless rationale for expansion into the future, limited by the 
economics of it. 

While the army, a professional force that it is, can be expected 
to be cognisant of the strategic dimension informing, and in its view 
necessitating, its expansion, the issue is anchored not in the strategic 
coordinates as the army prefers to believe and the popular narrative 
would have it, but in the wider societal factors. In particular, the ethnic 
groups that have stood to be advantaged by such expansion are the ones 
propelling it. In the absence of statistics, these groups can be said to 
reside within a 100 km from the Jaipur-Delhi-Chandigarh-Jammu line. 
In the case of Kashmir, the advantaged groups are rather easy to spot. 
It is no wonder then that given a choice security force members would 
prefer postings in Kashmir rather than in the North East, positioned as 
they would be within a night’s journey from their leave destinations. 
Therefore, a restive Kashmir as now - but not with a full blown insurgency 


as earlier - is not such a bad proposition. 

In the straitened times of liberalisation, the only sector that has 
expanded continuously is the security sector not only in terms of 
employment but also the monies devoted to it. These groups do not have 
the advantage of certain other Indian nationalities, such as those on the 
western sea board who can look towards the Gulf and certain others on 
the Deccan plateau and southwards who have leap-frogged on the back 
of the IT sector. Therefore, the security sector’s expansion has enabled 
these groups to keep up. Additionally, the largesse of the Sixth Pay 
Commission has channelled a majority of army’s revenue budget into 
their ‘pinds and mohallas’. 

These groups are the ones that keep New Delhi frightened of its 
own shadow when it deals with Pakistan. With a collective memory 
marred by Partition, suffering a hangover of the martial race theory 
and influenced by cultural nationalism, these groups have a stake in 
continuation of an unacknowledged subcontinental civil war. This keeps 
them wary of Pakistan and at odds the liberal conception of security in 
which the alternative security approaches, such as prospects of economic 
engagement in diluting animosities and creating new power centres, 
are based. Therefore, even if India succeeds in forcing a penalty corner, 
for instance in entering into a dialogue with Pakistan, it is, quite like 
its hockey team, unable to convert it, in this case into a substantial and 
meaningful round of talks. 

Given this, it can, in summation, be said that the army is right in 
saying that it not yet another Vested interest’ in Kashmir; but only by 
its lights. As pointed out here, these lights are both narrow and dim. 
Expanding the theoretical template from military sociology to the 
‘military and society’ plane helps identify more consequential vested 
interests that lie elsewhere. 

Identifying this is merely the first step. It begs the question: What’s 
to be done? 

The national security question needs revisiting afresh. Challenging the 
popular trope, hung out to dry by veterans with Goebbelesian regularity 
in op-eds in the ‘nationalist’ press, is useful. But the intellectual battle 
also needs taking into the academia, the government’s policy rooms and 
back-rooms of political parties. Security has for too long been held hostage 
to ‘strategic’ thinking, fixated without. It requires instead a lens more 


sensitive to social and political forces within society. That way China 
and Pakistan would fall behind as ‘threats’ and instead forces, closer 
home, that unwittingly masquerade as ‘answers’ to security problems, 
would rise to claim their space. A redefinition of security will help India’s 
peripheral population groups overthrow what in their perception might 
amount to an internal colonial yoke attributable as hypothesised here to 
its ‘heartland’ groups. 

http://www.kashmirtimes.com/newsdet.aspx?q=24632 


Vanzara Gets it Right: The meaning for J&K 


Vanzara has blown the lid on the fallacious argument usually put out to 
explain away encounter cases. The killers are taken to be afflicted with 
a Rambo mentality and seekers of medals, out of turn promotions and 
bounty. The problem gets reduced to the individual level at the expense 
of the systemic. This enables exaction of a price, when and if ever the 
push of accountability comes to the shove of action, by incarceration of 
the culpable individuals to the legal system, quite like Vanzara. Attention 
gets deflected from the culpability at higher levels and the subversion of 
law and institutions that makes encounters possible. The lesson for J&K 
is that it needs redefining normalcy away from violence indicators but in 
the retrieving of ground lost to departures from the straight and narrow. 
But, the critical Vanzara message, liable to be missed, is that it is not 
enough to blame the tools alone. 

Take the recent killings by BSF troopers at Shopian, reminiscent of 
those at Gool earlier this year. The killings can only partially be attributed 
to a trigger-happy outfit or a scared set of isolated paramilitary men 
holding out against a mob. An investigation will only establish individual 
culpability, screening out the larger picture. The people died because they 
were part of an agitated crowd. The crowd gathered because the presence 
of the picket enabled them to vent their anger at an egregious provocation 
of having a misconceived concert for the elite in Srinagar to advertise the 
return of ‘normalcy’. The problem therefore was not entirely in triggers 
being pressed in hate or panic, but more in the non-removal of operating 
bases in the midst of people despite removal being the best indicator of 
normalcy. 

To this inability to recognise what needs doing in returning normalcy 
must be attributed the deaths of protesting civilians. The onus is not 
at the door of soldiers in camouflage reacting in situations they have 
little control over, but to those who have allowed the environment of 
insecurity to persist. Vanzara has got it right: those in control owe a greater 
responsibility and need being arraigned, at a maximum in the court of 
law under the doctrine of responsibility of the chain of command, and at 
a minimum in the court of public opinion. 


By no means does this exonerate the troopers who have belittled 
themselves, for it is in crunch situations and not on the parade ground 
where discipline and self control are to count. If fire discipline is absent 
then they are undeserving of their uniform. That said, their officers 
cannot be exonerated. They are largely happy with feudal services their 
men furnish in order that a happy relationship develops in which they in 
return do not hold men responsible for occupational standards. This is 
a particular malady in the central police forces, which to begin with are 
of questionable quality, and secondly, are officered at the upper echelons 
with the IPS, who have acquired the trappings of power too early in life 
and service. 

However, if the deaths are to have a meaning for India outside 
of Kashmir, then the Neros in Srinagar and Delhi need questioning 
alongside. The chief minister has mastered the fine art of passing the 
buck on to Delhi. It is apparent that concentrating as he is on delivery 
of routine governance, rocking the boat by tendering his resignation 
does not figure in his sight. Awaiting a worse day implies that the chief 
minister expects worse, a prospect none too appetising. 

Srinagar also has Delhi’s representative, a Governor into his second 
tenure. Clearly, he too has exhausted his breath on Delhi. He was the 
right man to do spring-cleaning after the previous NDA appointee 
leaving his ideological debris behind. Had Delhi had not lost its nerve 
after 26/11 on the road to patching up with Islamabad, he could have well 
have delivered Kashmir to normalcy as part of the internal dimension of 
repair. Now it is apparent that his utility is in his success in keeping the 
lid on the Valley, a feat he can be credited with over the past four years. 

As for Delhi, the Kashmiri saying ‘Delhi is distant’ captures it all. How 
so ever much it might remonstrate that Kashmir is an internal issue of 
India, it is unable to unravel the internal from the external. Vajpayee had 
created the conditions for doing so that UPA I had taken further, only 
to be derailed as mentioned at Mumbai 26/11: so much for the relative 
power of Delhi and the Jihad Inc., across. Internally, UPA II has been a 
lost tenure, with the output of the last committee of interlocutors being 
trashed. With sights set further than Srinagar on Kabul and a national 
elections looming, movement on Kashmir awaits the next incumbent of 
7 Race Course Road. 

That Kashmir does not count is thus self-evident. Consequently, the 


message for people is that agitating for an end to insecurity is the only 
way they can be heard. Recognising that it has left people with no other 
recourse, Delhi has left armed minders in place, empowered with AFSPA 
and similar laws covering the paramilitary and the police. Responsibility 
for what then transpires on the barbed wire and concertina is clearly 
not only of those facing each other on the frontline, but those who have 
contrived thus to put them in such a position. So if there is an accounting, 
as Vanzara seeks to remind us if only to save his own skin, he has got it 
right in saying that powers higher than his level, the supervisory one, 
should also be in the dock, if not in cells; for inaction, if not for mala-fide 
action. 

The upshot of the analysis is that there is more to come. Delhi has 
indicated that Islamabad has upped the infiltration this year. This is no 
doubt to set the stage for next year. While earlier in the nineties the period 
of mass action preceded that of insurgency, which in turn was displaced 
by proxy war, this time round the worst case could be simultaneity of the 
three. The last time round the downing of the Berlin Wall set the context 
for Kashmir. This time there is the untidy aftermath of Arab Spring 
supplying the spark for the tinder. Pakistan’s excuse will be that it gave 
peace a chance and India squandered the opportunity by its inability and 
unwillingness to make a distinction between the state and its bearded 
proxies. The time for political action having past, regrettably violence 
appears the lone recourse for all sides. Perversely, the bright side is that 
thereafter it would be very difficult to play Nero. 


http://www.kashmirtimes.com/newsdet.aspx?q=22738 


Distancing from Cloak and Dagger 


India is no stranger to intelligence operations. The founding director of 
its external intelligence agency, RAW, MK Kaw, is legendary. The RAW 
itself acquired its spurs in the run up to the 1971 War. While more is 
known of its work in raising, equipping and sustaining the Mukti Bahini, 
its contribution perhaps went way beyond that. If the start of the conflict 
is dated to the alleged hijacking of the Indian Airlines hoeing to Lahore 
by Kashmiri separatists in February that year, then it can be credited 
with a shaping, stage-setting role in the war. The incident enabled India 
to cut off air links overflying India between Pakistan’s western and 
eastern wings. The indirect route via Sri Lanka led to the Pakistani 
military unable to fly in troops in response to the unrest; thereby leading 
to a heavy-handed crackdown which in turn fed the Mukti Bahini with 
material and legitimacy. The success of 1971 elevated intelligence in the 
state repertoire. While the legacy of 1971 finally came to haunt India in 
Kashmir, the elevation has rebounded in an unexpected way in the rest 
of India. 

This is despite knowing that that intelligence indulgences have a 
tendency to bite back. Its subsequent forays into the intelligence game 
have had mixed results: be it the support for al Zulfiqar and the like being 
reciprocated by ISI’s Khalistan connection and its LTTE link leading up 
eventually to the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi. This only underlines the 
well known fact that the intelligence instrument is double-edged. The 
blowback from US and Pakistani support to the Mujahedeen is the best 
example. And yet, states seldom learn, condemned to repeating mistakes. 
However, in India’s case the ‘lesson’ needs spelling out. 

Currently, the CBI noose is closing round the neck of Rajendra Kumar, 
a Special Director in IB looking towards retirement, for his doings as the 
IB representative in Gujarat during the infamous episodes of killings of 
supposed ‘terrorists’ out to get the chief minister, Mr. Modi. The problem 
is not in an officer going rogue, but in the pattern that emerges from 
incidents like Ansal Plaza and Batla House. There is the similar Sadiq 
Jamal case. The military intelligence has had its own scandal with its 
members spearheading Abhinav Bharat in a right wing conspiracy to paint 


India’s minority black. There are instances of the investigation agencies in 
league with intelligence agencies, such as Maharashtra’s ATS and Delhi’s 
Special Cell, pulling their punches in following up on leads, hoping that 
their fingers pointing at extremist members of the minority are adequate 
evidence of the minority’s culpability for terror acts. Such instances are 
legion in Kashmir, most notable and egregious being the Chittisingpora- 
Pathribal case. But the one with more extensive consequence was the 
sustenance of the unspeakable Ikhwan. However, the one that takes the 
cake is the revelation by RVS Mani, a former undersecretary in the home 
ministry, implying that a constituency exists on an alternative version on 
the origin of the terrorist attack on Parliament. 

There are reasons for the situation having come to such a pass. The 
ISI being a formidable opponent, perhaps required India to also allow 
the intelligence function greater autonomy than warranted in decent 
democracies. Second, India’s association of late with the Americans and 
Israelis is also rubbing off on India, with India’s capacity building being 
investedinbythese states. Third, a government’s misuse ofthe intelligence 
function leads the agencies in question to bid for greater impunity. Fourth, 
intelligence operations can help set the stage for pushing through other 
measures that would otherwise not be permissible. For instance, in the 
Parliament attack case, RVS Mani’s revelations suggest that the attack 
may have been carried out to enable passing of‘draconian’ laws. Lending 
credence to the theory is the timeliness of the attack in strategic terms to 
the launch India’s largest military mobilisation, Op Parakram. 

Last, India’s strategic culture has been somewhat somnolent. To 
conservative-realist quarters that are in awe of Kautilyan thought, India 
requires goading to exercise power. Leaving the threat perception and a 
challenging security circumstance to Pakistan to create was not enough. 
Pakistan’s efforts required supplementing by black operations implicating 
it. This had useful diplomatic dividend. Also, it would come in handy in 
case India was to need a justification for ‘Cold Start’. Increasing the terror 
attacks that could be attributable to ISI and its alleged internal abettors 
could in the event justify Cold Start as self-defence against cumulative 
attacks amounting to an armed attack. 

However, these strategic reasons are less salient for intelligence 
agencies reaching levels of autonomy from accountability almost rivalling 
the ISI. The more significant reason has to do with internal politics. 


The conservatively inclined intelligence agencies have gravitated to the 
ideology of the right. This has compromised professionalism somewhat 
to the benefit of the right wing in polity that has taken care to penetrate 
the agencies as its first step in the take-over of the state. Therefore, if 
India lurched to the right over the nineties, the intelligence agencies went 
a step further, if not altogether overboard. The subsequent period of the 
NDA in government ensured that even if displaced from power, their 
residue would be firmly left behind on state institutions, in particular the 
agencies. State intelligence apparatuses under right wing governments 
in provinces were additionally available for black operations. Rogue 
elements with subterranean linkages to rightist political formations 
complete the picture. 

This is the direction to look at when contemplating the terror attacks 
India has been subject to over the past half decade and more, not excluding 
the latest one in Bodh Gaya. Since intelligence agencies themselves need 
to look in this direction, there is little likelihood of them doing so. This 
makes the case being made out here a ‘conspiracy theory’, for lack of 
evidence. The shortfall does not owe to evidence being wanting, but that 
it is not being looked for in first place. To insist would be anti-national. 
Further, painting a false picture is an intelligence function. In the Bodh 
Gaya case, the readiness to lap up the theory that this is Muslim backlash 
for the Buddhist suppression of Rohingya and Sri Lankan Muslims owes 
to the success of the narrative of Muslim extremism. This completes the 
circle in which there is then no compulsion to look for evidence. 

To take another illustration, threat perceptions are manufactured to 
obfuscate the decline in terror instances in Kashmir since 2004, in order 
to keep justification for the military grip on Kashmir alive. They are 
plausible to begin with, such as Pakistan’s refusal to dismantle the terror 
infrastructure and Kashmiri disaffection having potential to rekindle 
the fire. However, the narrative of threat is so pitched that the status 
quo represented by the AFSPA is frozen. Consequently, the several peace 
initiatives in Kashmir have been wrecked on the shoals of comments of 
intelligence czars on their practicability and consequences. The ‘wait and 
watch’ policy in place in Kashmir at least for half-a-decade now owes to 
the intelligence picture that come 2014, it would be back-to-business in 
Kashmir for Pakistan. Needless to add, such a self-fulfilling prophecy 
serves the interests of the security sector best. 


The inescapable conclusion is that intelligence agencies have not only 
been a major instrument of policy, but that this has been through policy 
choice. The unintended affect has been in India arriving at the cusp of 
reversal between the means and the master. What needs doing is not 
merely exercising political control over intelligence, but interrogating 
the understanding that makes intelligence the instrument of choice. This 
is the first step to keeping India secular, democratic and free. 

http://www.kashmirtimes.com/newsdet.aspx?q=20014 


AFSPA in J&K: Why it should go 


#3483, November 03, 2011 

Head bureaucrats of the home and defence ministries and the cabinet 
secretary reportedly had a pre-Diwali meeting to attend to a divergence 
between the two ministries that needed attention at the political level. 
News reports carry unconfirmed reports of the CCS having met to settle 
the divergence. That no announcement of the retraction of the ‘disturbed 
areas’ status from parts of J&K have been made since means that the 
decision is to persist with the AFSPA in its present ambit. 

The divergence between the two ministries was therefore not of 
a trivial level in which the army was merely disputing the disturbed 
areas status of a few areas. If that was the case it could well have been 
settled at the Unified HQs level. From governmental reticence it can be 
inferred that the divergence is more extensive. Self-evidently, the army 
has weighed in against the rollback of the AFSPA, irrespective of whether 
normalcy has returned to areas in question or not. 

That no announcement has been made of any rollback as had been 
indicated by Omar Abdullah, reportedly after commiserations from 
the home minister, implies that the CCS is persuaded with the army’s 
viewpoint. What is the viewpoint and what are its implications? 

The army argues that there are 2500 terrorists in 42 camps across the 
state. At seven of these camps there are 700 terrorists set to cross. It is no 
secret that terror infrastructure has not been rolled back by Pakistan. 
Pakistan is capable of reasserting itself in Kashmir and may do so once 
its current preoccupation to the west is over. It still has support in the 
Valley and terrorists inside have been instructed to survive till they are 
employed. Having the AFSPA rolled back in the interim will generate 
greater freedom of movement for resurgence in terrorism. 

This presumably reinforces the input of agencies such as RAW and 
IB that the government is privy to. This also perhaps explains the lack 
of action from the suggestion made by Omar Abdullah that the AFSPA’s 
imminent retraction will only occur in select areas where the security 
situation is more permissive of it. However, if it was only a question 


of security then the government’s inaction could be received with 
equanimity. But the implications of inaction are graver. 

The suggestion that emerges is that the government is unwilling to 
switch its ‘main effort’ from a military template to a political one. The 
understanding that the prime minister gave in his interaction with the 
all party delegation at the end of last summer’s tumult, that the problem 
in J&K has both internal and external dimensions that require to be 
addressed politically, stands nullified. 

The confidential recommendations in the interlocutors’ report in 
early October provided an entry point into furthering a political solution. 
The practicable ones do not need to await the outcome of governmental 
deliberations. These could have progressed piecemeal along with a 
modification to AFSPA’s application in J&K, for instance by withdrawal 
of the disturbed areas status of areas south of the Pir Panjals. That this 
has not been done indicates not just a lost opportunity but a deliberate 
government strategy that disallows the switch from military to political. 

In other words, the government is not interested in following up on 
its own tried and tested doctrine that conflict termination can only be 
through political initiative. The problematic aspect is therefore less about 
whether the disturbed areas status needs be revoked in some areas and 
more about the government’s unwillingness to comprehend a political 
opportunity. That this is not a case of inability is quite clear for India has 
not been better placed both internally and externally in two decades. 

Two significant implications remain. One is that the government 
expects to be able to handle the external factor. Second, that it would 
consequently be able to manage the internal fallout, if any. This may 
well be true. Pakistan is under considerable pressure. However, the 
understanding that containment as strategy can result in changing its 
strategic posture is questionable. 

But more worrying is the tacit acceptance of the government that it 
can withstand anything Pakistan throws across with diminished ability 
in Kashmir. This betrays a willingness to expose the hapless citizenry to 
machinations from without and the resulting consequences once again. 

The AF SPA issue therefore has graver implications. If the understanding 
here is a misplaced one, then the implication is far worse, namely that the 
government lacks the credibility to over-rule it’s military. In other words 
the military has a veto, making it an issue in civil-military relations. 


It is to dispel this unfortunate, if unwitting, message that the 
government needs to modify the sway of the AFSPA in J&K irrespective 
of whether it is persuaded by the military case or not. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/afspa-in-jk-why-should- 

it-go-348B.html 


Jammu and Kashmir: Need for a Political 
Solution 


#3195, July 20, 2010 

Even as India was moving into a self-congratulatory mode in gaining 
the upper hand in Kashmir, the recent youth agitations reminded it 
that placing a military lid on the situation does not make it go away. 
This has been acknowledged by both the Kashmir Chief Minister and 
the Army Chief, calling for ‘political’ steps. The Army Chief has gone 
further seemingly to suggest that earlier opportunities having been 
frittered away; it is time for a political solution. Removing deep levels of 
disaffection can only be done by a political approach. 

Promises have been aplenty and so have overtures. The last initiative 
of ‘secret diplomacy’ by the home minister has also been discontinued. 
Nevertheless, these actions indicate that intent exists. It begs the question 
as to why the state has held back. There are two sets of reasons: the first 
set comprising understandable reasons and the second those less so. 
Eliminating these reasons would help with the solution. 

The first set gives the state the benefit of the doubt comprising fairly 
obvious reasons that the problem is complex, has a historical legacy and 
involves a territorial problem as well. But a significant reason is that India’s 
nation-building project is a work-in-progress. It is wary of the demands 
of its constituent sub-nationalities. It fears that setting a precedent may 
encourage the others through working of the ‘demonstration effect’. The 
domino theory in this case conjures up an unraveling of India. 

The second is more critical to the state, dealing with the vexed 
question of militarization. The ‘insurgency economy’ in terms of vested 
interests of all players including security forces having grown roots, now 
requires considerable convincing that it is time to draw down. A political 
approach necessitates reconsidering the AFSPA. The Army Chief has 
already indicated his aversion to removal of AFSPA; implying that in 
case it is removed, so should the Army. Counter-intuitively, removal of a 
division would do more for peace than a division deployed. 

The political risk in proving this paradox could have been mitigated 


by getting Pakistan on board. With talks having collapsed last week at 
Islamabad, little progress can be expected on the Kashmir front. Absent 
any effort at selling the necessity of a political agenda to shape public 
opinion, a political approach is apparently not on the cards. 

Who gains from another wasted summer in Kashmir, for both 
Kashmiris and India, provides the answer. Pakistan has kept the issue 
alive over the last three summers, deflating Indian complacency resulting 
from military dominance of the internal security situation. The low 
ebb militarily in Kashmir can be explained by the fact that Pakistan is 
keeping its powder dry for a post-AfPak situation. 

Waiting for the situation to get worse in Pakistan, so that it falls out 
of the radar screen on the Kashmir question, has not worked for India. 
Indeed, it is questionable if India should have such a preference in first 
place. Getting Pakistan on board is the key. This means not missing 
opportunities at the mid-month meeting in Islamabad. The only gain of 
the meeting of setting the date for the next one needs to be capitalized 
on. India has six months to implement a fresh strategy. 

The proposal here is to mesh the external and internal dimension of 
the Kashmir issue. Progressive demilitarization of J&K is necessary. Doing 
so would have a salutary effect in entrusting citizens and incentivizing 
them to preserve gains made. A sense of ownership, of return of peace 
can be brought about. Perhaps later, a Nagaland model ceasefire can be 
worked out, even as constitutional modalities of devolution of powers are 
worked through for a political approach. 

Clearly, this internal dimension would require Pakistan ceasing 
support to terrorists. Negotiations involve a ‘give and take’. Pakistan 
would get a return to normalcy in Kashmir, through autonomy of sorts. 
It would be willing to settle for this, given that it has not been able over 
the last twenty years to make India budge. Stable Kashmir may not be 
enough for Pakistan in case it wants to keep India off-balance for reasons 
of perceived insecurity. A ‘grand bargain’ may perhaps help. India could 
permit political space for a return of a Taliban willing to reform itself. 
A stable backyard would end Pakistani insecurities that among other 
reasons, prompted interference in Kashmir in the first place. 

Selling this agenda internally against skepticism of the strategic 
community, intelligence fraternity and the military is what politics is 
about. The ‘domino theory’ is correct, but only in reverse. The more 


accommodative India is internally, the less it will be challenged. Even if the 
AFSPA is deemed necessary, meaningful self-regulation can be imposed 
under threat of liberal grant of central permission for prosecutions under 
its Article 7. As for vested interests, budgets can compensate. 

This is a tough political call. Nothing can kill an idea better than the 
levels of political will and risk necessary for its implementation. But, in 
case of India’s twin Kashmir and Pakistan problems, there is no escaping 
the status-quo without a political approach. 

The alternative media has it that over the last year over 70 youth 
are reported to have died in stone pelting related violence in Kashmir. 
They were agitating against the alleged rape and killings of two women 
in Shupiyan. The year prior, Kashmir had taken to the streets over 
the Amarnath land transfer issue. This year the toll is close to a score. 
Complacency of the state is breathtaking in that the lessons in crowd 
control of the previous two years were completely ignored. Given the past 
pattern and the coming talks with Pakistan at foreign minister level, the 
eruption in the Valley was entirely predictable. 

Speculation is that this owes to a governance deficit. With 
development and a corruption free delivery system, the problem would 
go away. Realists have it that the agitation is manipulated by separatists, 
themselves orchestrated from Pakistan. The government has released 
taped conversations to prove the linkages. Given the ‘foreign hand’, a law 
and order approach is necessary lest the word get out that the state can 
be held to ransom. 

The fact escapes attention that even the tapes suggest that the agitation 
has gone out of hand of those manipulating them. Consequently, attuned 
and empathetic observers have discerned that brutalization over the past 
two decades has resulted in the intifida-like expression of angst by youth. 
There is little doubt that this is a generation lost to militancy. There is 
little India can do to eliminate their alienation. There is little India is 
not already doing. The writing on the wall is that alienation persists. 
With a whole life ahead, India has little choice but to get along in one 
unaddressed direction - the political approach. 

The methods of expression of disaffection can only get more innovative. 
That militarization of the present movement has not occurred indicates 
the capacity for learning from the past mistakes of early nineties. Then 
the militants had hijacked the agitation for ‘azadi’, thereby legitimising 


the military ‘crackdowns’. Borrowing a leaf out of the Indian legacy of the 
freedom struggle would be strategically portentous. Already the central 
government is considerably embarrassed in having to deploy the army in 
a ‘standby’ role for the first time since the mid-nineties when the Army 
ceased operations inside Srinagar. 

Even as India was moving into a self-congratulatory mode in gaining 
the upper hand in Kashmir, it has been reminded that placing a military 
lid on the situation does not make it go away. This has been acknowledged 
by both the Kashmir Chief Minister and the Army Chief calling for 
‘political’ steps. 

There have been promises aplenty going back to Narasimha Rao’s 
formulation that the ‘sky is the limit’. The parameters since have included 
‘the four corners of the constitution’ and ‘insaniyat’ (humanity). The 
state autonomy report was laid by the National Conference government 
when in power last in 2000. The UPA government initiated the five 
working groups during the second round table conference on Kashmir 
in 2005. Four groups tendered their reports in the third conference in 
2007 and action on them is underway. The last, that of Justice Sagheer 
Ahmed, on center-state relations did so only in December last year. The 
report did not command credibility. KC Pant earlier and NN Vohra later 
were appointed to progress talks. Reports have it that the latest initiative, 
that of ‘secret diplomacy’ by the home minister, was also discontinued 
recently. All these political initiatives testify that the intent exists and 
that there are promises to be kept. These require to be made good. 

Why the state has held back is a valid question. The first set of reasons 
give the state the benefit of the doubt. Firstly, India’s nation building 
project is a work in progress. It is wary of demands of its constituent sub¬ 
nationalities. While it can accommodate demands made by ethnic groups 
through creating autonomous councils etc., it is less constitutionally 
venturesome when it comes to the major cases, such as, among others, 
those of the Nagas and Kashmiris. It fears that setting a precedent may 
encourage the others through working of the ‘demonstration effect’. The 
‘domino theory’ in this case would conjure up an eventual unraveling 
of India. Secondly, the complexity of Kashmir’s case is daunting. There 
are two other regions to contend with. Thirdly, Kashmir cannot be seen 
in isolation of India’s problems with Pakistan. The proxy war Pakistan 
has waged cannot be allowed to be seen to succeed through Indian 


concessions, even if these are solely internal. 

The second set comprises reasons more critical of the state. Firstly, 
the right wing in India’s polity is stronger than its electoral showing may 
indicate. Even during the Nehruvian period the presence of Sardar Patel 
and stalwarts such as GB Pant indicated the strength of conservatives 
in the Congress party. Nehru’s early Kashmir initiatives faced a strong 
riposte by Shyama Prasad Mukherjee and the Praja Parishad. This led to 
Sheikh Abdullah’s reservations on credibility of Indian secularism. The 
pattern of conservatism holding India’s Kashmir policy hostage persists 
till today. While the NDA government expectedly ignored its alliance 
partner in 2000 on the autonomy question, the Congress does not 
have the political strength or will to make any political overtures. The 
fear is that even if reasonable these would be criticized as ‘competitive 
communalism’. This fear of its own shadow explains India’s lack of follow 
through in reaching out to Pakistan; Sharm es Sheikh being the most 
visible example. Absence of any preparation of ground in terms of selling 
the necessity and contours of a political agenda to shape public opinion 
indicates that the political approach is ruled out as an option. 

Secondly, the ‘insurgency economy’ in terms of vested interests of 
all players - be it separatists or security forces - has grown roots. For 
instance, a political approach would inevitably imply reconsidering the 
AFSPA and the militarization of the state. Anticipating this, the input of 
security forces in any such consideration would be that it is inadvisable 
since it would play into Pakistani hands that are behind the agitation. A 
government with deficit in political will would in such a circumstance 
take prudence as the better part of valour. Such a play can be discerned 
from the recent utterance of the Army Chief that demands for dilution 
of the AFSPA originate in hope for ‘narrow political gains’. That the 
Army Chief was allowed to get away by the Army making a subsequent 
clarification that the remarks were directed at ‘local’, ‘separatist’ politics 
indicates the underside of India’s civil-military relations. 

A clear-eyed assessment indicates that the problem thrown up for 
India is unlikely to nudge India down the political road, though this 
is its sole option. India’s reluctance would be especially attenuated at a 
juncture when it contemplates reengaging Pakistan. Therefore, this can 
only be yet another wasted summer of wasted lives. Regrettably, the 
inescapable conclusion is that a state fearful of its own shadow may prove 


an unbearable burden on a future with a nuclear backdrop. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/jammu-kashmir/jammu-and- 

kashmir-need-for-a-political-solution-3195.html 


Kashmir: The Way Forward 


In an interview this month with BBC’s Hard Talk, Mehbooba Mufti of 
the People’s Democratic Party (PDP) had no qualms in admitting that 
her party’s election to the ruling coalition government had come on the 
promise of addressing alienation, much of which has come about due to 
the excesses of the security forces. Whether merely checking atrocities 
committed by the security forces and ensuring their accountability will 
facilitate in retrieving a solution for the seemingly intractable Kashmir 
conflict, is anybody’s guess at this point. But few advocates of liberal 
politics would disagree with the assessment that given the appalling 
record, more accountability for the security forces is a step in the right 
direction. And this, even as New Delhi steps up the public-speak about 
the double-standards of the West in not exerting enough pressure on 
Pakistan to stop support for cross-border terrorism. 

Alert liberal opinion in mainland India has supported the courageous 
efforts of human rights activists in J&K in acting as the conscience of the 
nation. This has helped keep the state alive to the requirement of humane 
conduct of the counter militancy campaign. While security forces have 
been given the requisite autonomy to conduct operations, scope of the 
abuse of their powers has been relatively constrained. However, the 
accompanying report on India’s Human Rights record in Kashmir points 
out how human rights violations have distressingly punctuated the last 
decade and more in J&K. 

Taking necessary action against perpetrators will necessitate an 
exercise in determining culpability of hierarchical levels above that of 
the executive level. Higher echelons of government, not excluding the 
political level at Srinagar and New Delhi, have to bear the cross of neglect 
of their responsibility of supervision and control of security forces. The 
official disclaimer that violations were ‘aberrations’, and therefore an 
individual responsibility is only acceptable for covering crimes such as 
rape. The scale of the other violations is indication that their origin lay in 
a ‘policy’, one both disagreeable and counter-productive. 

The magnitude of human rights abuses by security forces point to a 
‘hard line’ policy operational in J&K. Such a policy alone can account 


for the pervasive impunity enjoyed by security forces elements in face 
of persistent accusations of violations. Clearly, policy of this nature is 
unlikely to have self-incriminating evidence in terms of documents 
spelling it out. It is more likely to have been the understanding of the 
situation that acquired the stature of a pervasive ‘common sense’, 
transmitting itself down to the soldiery not through formal orders but 
through ‘wink and nudge’ communication. Hence, making a case against 
those who perpetrated these criminal acts alone would not serve the 
purpose of a ‘fuller accounting’ for human rights abuses in J&K. Those 
occupying roles in the security establishment who were complicit in the 
excesses either through instigating or condoning these need also to be 
arraigned. However, the ‘brass’ is not the level at which the buck stops 
in our constitutional system. It requires to be determined how much of 
the existence of such a policy was known to the civilian dispensation 
- elected or in the form of the Governor - in Srinagar and the efforts, 
if any, taken by them to mellow it. Scrutiny may reveal that the policy 
may have originated with the blessings and input of security managers 
in Delhi. 

The justification of a ‘hard line’ can conceivably only be in a situation 
of the gravest security threat to the state. The suspension of fundamental 
rights is envisaged in the constitution in cases of promulgation of 
Emergency. This was not the case in J&K. Nevertheless, ‘hard core’ 
rights are inalienable, whatever the security situation. The fact is that 
the security situation did not warrant the extent of force used, or the 
indiscriminate imposition of the military instrument on innocent 
non-combatants. The policy in vogue in J&K over the past decade was 
therefore untenable. Adequate knowledge is available of the efficacy of 
alternative approaches that could have been adopted. The redoubtable 
Indian Army was surely capable of implementing the same. Furthermore 
the odds were not insurmountable, given that Pakistan was not about 
to provoke a war it could well lose by raising Indian costs beyond the 
threshold of tolerance. That these arguments were discounted in favor 
of the ‘hard line’ is indicative of a subjective mindset insensitive to the 
rational coordinates of the security situation as has obtained in J&K. 

The effectiveness of the new government in ‘healing the wounds’ 
would primarily depend on the measure of control it manages to gain 
over the security apparatus. Accountability for conjuring the policy, 


disseminating it and implementing it has to be shared by those in positions 
of authority at both Srinagar and New Delhi. Their responsibility for the 
sorry state of human rights in J&K is central since to it can be ascribed 
the permissive regime which rendered inert the self-reflective faculty in 
lower ranks who physically committed human rights crimes. 

It is universally acknowledged that appropriate exploitation of the 
‘window of opportunity’ opened by the electorate in J&K can make a 
beginning towards healing the deep physical and psychological wounds 
of the population in J&K. The Common Minimum Program released 
by the PDP-Congress combine that has ascended to power in Srinagar 
has the right ingredients in this direction. Expectedly, it is two-pronged 
- one directed at returning peace and normalcy and the other aiming 
at employment oriented development. The first is more relevant for the 
short term while the latter for stabilizing peace over the long term. The 
agenda promises peace with dignity and honour by securing justice and 
security for the young men caught in the vicious cycle of violence, the 
wellsprings of which were both internal and external. Its human rights 
relevant provisions include review of cases of detainees and of operation 
of laws lending themselves to abuse; investigate custodial deaths and 
cases of violations of human rights; strengthen the state human rights 
commission; institute rehabilitation measures and supportive measures 
for militancy effected families; police reforms to include reassignment of 
the SOG; and non-implementation of the POTA. 

The effectiveness of the new government in delivering these promises 
would primarily depend on the measure of control it manages to gain 
over the security apparatus. While the security agencies may be willing 
to countenance a change in policy in keeping with the changed ground 
situation, they would be unwilling to let their past record be scrutinized. 
This would be the acid test that would call for assertion of political control 
on part of the state government. The proverbial ‘window’ will only last as 
long as the snows this winter. It is only ironical that Mufti Mohammed 
Sayeed, the man who was at the helm as Union Minister for Home when 
the uprising started more than a decade ago, is the one called upon now 
to finally end it. 

The foremost lesson for India is that of the two approaches available 
to the state in dealing with a security situation, the more effective one 
remains a humane, people-centric one. The ‘hard line’ has revealed itself 


as vacuous in conception and in implementation and has contributed as 
much to the deterioration of the situation in J&K as one of the reasons 
for its alleged legitimacy - the self-interested proxy-war by Pakistan. 
The prospect that this lesson will be revealed in its starkness is remote 
in the absence of an Indian Truth Commission. Nevertheless, a ‘fuller 
accounting’ calls for a holistic exercise revealing the power centers and 
personages implicated in supporting the misplaced ‘hard line’ in J&K. 
This will be the true service to both history and the future, and to the 
victims of conflict. 

http://indiatogether.org/opinions/fahmed/fall02.htm 


A Roadmap for Kashmir 


2677, September 14, 2008 

The crisis having blown over, Kashmir is currently simmering. With the 
Hurriyat having tasted blood it is looking to exercise a spoilers’ influence 
on the forthcoming elections to the state assembly. Both political parties, 
the PDP and the NC, are angling to represent their core constituency 
comprising the Valley, with Jammu written off to the BJP after the right 
wing-led agitation there. The Congress having scored a self-goal is out for 
the count. With the situation delicately poised to return to business-as- 
usual, it is appropriate to take stock of the unusual summer in Kashmir. 

The foremost change has been in the manner the Indian state has 
permitted the Valley to let off steam. The Governor, recalling his earlier 
experience in the Defence and Home ministries in the early Nineties 
when similar agitations rocked the Valley, decided on a novel course of 
action. On his direction space was created for the agitations to vent their 
angst through a policy of calculated temporary relocation of security 
forces pickets. This prevented confrontations resulting in Gao Kadal like 
situations. The restraint can only be attributed to wisdom and exercise of 
moral courage on part of the Governor. As was the case with sympathetic 
handling of the Hazrat Bal incident, this demonstration of empathy with 
the Kashmiris could prove a turning point if capitalised on adequately. 

NN Vohra, having earlier been the latest of the line of central 
interlocutors with the political forces in Kashmir, has placed himself 
in a position of moral strength. With his intimate knowledge of India’s 
position, its limits and possibilities, he could now convert the situation to 
India’s advantage by engaging the separatists. The success of this would 
maximally be the extent the separatists participate in the democratic 
process and minimally to the extent they manage to disrupt it. Towards 
this end, the concept of ‘azadi’ requires to be reframed to mean that 
the constitutional freedoms permitted all Indian citizens also reach the 
Kashmiri in full measure without the coercive apparatus of the state. The 
happy conjuncture of restraint from the opposite camp with the UJC 
also requiring restraint of its cadres, even if for tactical reasons, should 


be capitalised on to broach the idea of a ceasefire. The month of fasting 
had once earlier in 2000 served as a time for ‘non-initiation of combat 
operations’, Indian euphemism for ceasefire. 

The UJC on its part requires approaching the potentially historic 
juncture strategically and philosophically. It should partake of the 
democracy on offer and challenge Prime Minister Manmohan Singh 
to his promise that within constitutional four corners the ‘sky is the 
limit’. Otherwise sympathetic commentators have pointed out the lack 
of viability of any future rump Kashmiri state; lack of justification in 
international law to persist with the demand for self-determination; 
shortcomings of the movement in terms of protection of human and 
minority rights and democratic credentials; and lack of effectiveness 
in face of Indian power. The preoccupation of Pakistan in its return to 
democracy and pacification of frontier tracts leaves the onus of decision 
on Kashmiris. Alertness of Indian troops on the Line of Control fence 
is evident from increase in number of ceasefire violations that have 
taken place along the line this summer. Interception of a major group 
resulting in death of an Indian Colonel also proves Indian determination 
to dominate the interior. The dip in violence levels is irreversible. 

The energy of the latest generation of youth to come of age in the 
Valley, albeit entirely in the shadow of the gun, should not be permitted 
to be squandered after the mirage of an ‘azadi’ defined as independence. 
The Valley cannot afford a second Tost generation’. There is therefore 
a case for joining in the electoral fray, with elections likely to be both 
free and fair: if the past experience of strict control by firm Election 
Commissioners is a valid yardstick. 

The situation thus cries out for political ministration, even if it means 
postponing elections from the autumn to next spring to gain time. Since 
people have taken over the leadership role, this would require to be taken 
directly to themin abipartisan initiative of national leadership comprising 
Atal Behari Vajpayee and Sonia Gandhi. Follow up engagement of the 
separatist leadership through an eminent persons group comprising 
respected Kashmir hands as Wajahat Habibullah, Balraj Puri, Amitabh 
Matoo and MA Zaki and other personages as Rajmohan Gandhi, Asghar 
Ali Engineer and AG Noorani, among others. 

The events over the summer have unambiguously demonstrated that 
an election by itself as contemplated is not the answer in Kashmir. It 


would only result in more-of-the-same, with the future vulnerable to 
similar surprises that could turn out nasty depending on the way the 
GWOT plays itself out in the near vicinity. Instead India requires staking 
the moral worth of its democratic credentials in Kashmir and emerging 
stronger for it. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/jammu-kashmir/a-roadmap-for- 

kashmir-2677.html 


Addressing the ‘Central’ Issue 


#1497, September 16, 2004 

Interestingly, both India and Pakistan claimed a bloodless victory 
at the end of Operation Parakram by convincing themselves that the 
other’s bluff had been called. With that satisfaction, both states agreed at 
the Musharraf-Vajpayee meeting, on the sidelines of the SAARC summit 
at Islamabad, to a dialogue - the first round of which ended in early 
September with the meeting of their Foreign Ministers in New Delhi. 
The tacit understanding at the root of this year’s ‘crisis less’ progression 
has been that India would engage Pakistan over Kashmir, while Pakistan 
‘ended’ cross border infiltration. When the first meeting takes place 
between India’s new PM, Manmohan Singh, and President Musharraf 
at the UN in New York in September end, the two will not have much to 
exchange. 

Since India is the status-quo power, moving into the next round of 
talks with Pakistan would not be problematic. While Pakistan can be 
expected to carry on with the next round beginning December, it may not 
hold on to its restraint with regard to infiltration beyond winter. India’s 
fencing of the LOC has resulted in New Delhi’s gaining the strategic 
upper hand. At the same time, Pakistan would be loath to lose the only 
handle it has over India without any movement in India’s position over 
Kashmir. India has made an effort to lend the ‘healing touch’ a tangible 
form by improving its human rights record. However the output of its 
chief interlocutor, NN Vohra, has not been encouraging, owing to the 
change in the Central Government and the internal dynamics of the 
Hurriyat. The question is whether this pace of India’s progress its part of 
the ‘bargain’ would be able to placate Pakistan. 

Pakistan’s rationalization for the ‘go slow’ in its support for terrorist 
groups active in Kashmir is that it is getting India to concede on Kashmir 
through talks. In case talks are perceived as an Indian tactical ploy while 
terrorism is marginalized militarily, pressure from fundamentalist 
quarters will mount on Musharraf. Pakistani military initiatives with 
regard to the global ‘war on terror’ are premised on keeping the Kashmir 


issue alive. The space the regime has gained would be increasingly 
constrained should there be no movement in the Indian position that 
Pakistan could claim as being brought about through its effort. The pro- 
talks, secular lobby in Pakistan would also be disappointed at such an 
outcome, in that it would weaken its newfound strength with respect to 
the fundamentalists. Therefore there is likely to be a reversion to square 
one if the second round of talks does not lead to a seemingly tangible 
‘victory’. 

The form this might take can at the moment, only be conjectured, and 
may already be on the making as a fall back option. Pakistan has repeatedly 
demonstrated its ability to heighten the disturbances in Kashmir at will 
over the past decade - Kargil being its most ambitious undertaking 
yet. Should India underestimate the central message emanating from 
Pakistan - that Kashmir is the central issue - the commando in President 
Musharraf can be expected to stake out an ambush as early as next year. 
India, relying on its past record of negating Pakistani design and on a 
heightened defense budget, could come up with yet another Op Parakram 
refined. The implications of such a scenario for subcontinental peace as 
well as for the people of Kashmir are stark. 

A manner of avoiding this scare scenario is to energize the Vohra 
initiative. To expect that it can be business-as-usual in the Valley in 
future is delusional, given the generation lost to the militancy. This would 
conform to the state’s obligation to a section of its people. People cannot 
be held hostage to the state of foreign affairs of the state or fear of the 
demonstration effect of‘concession’ elsewhere. Imaginative constitutional 
options have been stymied over the last decade owing to the complexion 
of polity - weak coalitional governments earlier and a rightist one over 
the past six years. The political complexion of the present government, 
coincidentally a coalitional partner at the State level, makes the present 
an opportune time to win back Kashmir politically. 

In the near term, the knock-on advantage of this would be the 
buoying of the next round of talks which would enable Pakistan to 
claim ‘success’. Continued access of the Hurriyat leadership to Pakistani 
diplomacy, even to the extent of making way for a long-denied Pakistan 
visit, should be considered to arrive at a political middle ground. The 
resulting illusion of ‘tripartite’ talks will defuse Pakistani propensity 
to play spoil sport. An incidental positive linkage between internal and 


external security arises here, instead of the present counter-productive 
coupling between the two over Kashmir. The long-term prospect is in 
the decline of Pakistan’s Kashmir obsession; forward momentum over 
the other seven issue areas in the composite dialogue basket as preferred 
by India; keeping the global hegemon at bay; and finally providing scope 
for General Musharraf to play Ataturk on his home turf. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/jammu-kashmir/addressing- 

the-central-issue-1497.html 


Lessons from India’s Kashmir Engagement 


#924, December 28, 2002 

The Nanavaty proposals are reported to include an intention to conduct 
‘people friendly’ operations. This indicates that there has been a turn¬ 
around in the ground situation, a fact buttressed by the retiring Army 
Chief’s indication that infiltration had reduced by over fifty percent in 
the past year. This article suggests that the turning of a new leaf is perhaps 
a decade late, but is a welcome measure to supplement the Common 
Minimum Program of the new dispensation in Srinagar. 

There have been three occasions over the last decade in Kashmir 
when a new opportunity beckoned Indian initiative. The first was with 
the decline in people’s participation since the uprising of early 1990, 
by around 1992, in terms of organized demonstrations that took place 
despite the ‘curfew raj’ imposed. Alternative approaches could have 
prevented the militancy being utilized by Pakistan. The second was in 
the upper hand gained by the security forces over the jihadi infiltrators by 
the late nineties, forcing Pakistan to raise the ante by its Kargil intrusion. 
The third is the present situation brought about by the ‘high-stakes, 
high-risk, high-cost’ strategy of compellence through mobilization of 
forces along the border. Indications are that the window of opportunity 
opened by the elections will be positively exploited this time. However, it 
is worth analyzing our past response to forewarn ourselves that wasting 
this opportunity would be unconscionable. 

The first phase of the Kashmir militancy could be characterized as 
a movement that had popular involvement. This was largely due to the 
inability of the Indian security forces to tackle crowds that took over 
Srinagar’s streets in the early nineties. The principle reason was the blunt 
instrument available to the government viz., its central police forces 
and the inability of the Center to grant concessions owing to rightist 
ascendance in the polity. Pakistan was thus provided an opportunity to 
fish in troubled waters. 

The second phase, Pakistan’s proxy war, was furthered by a decimation 
of the pro-azadi militants by security forces to gain military dominance. 


Again, military and political inadequacy revealed itself. Limitations of 
the instrument available to the state, this time in combination with the 
newly raised Rashtriya Rifles and paramilitary forces, did not permit a 
nuanced approach. Politically, Pakistani interference in the background 
of pan-Islamism prevented a people-centric approach. Therefore, the 
option of a discriminate approach based on the indirect strategy of 
whittling down their support base was ignored. 

The third phase, heightening of the proxy war by Pakistan, was 
informed by its eviction from the Kargil heights. The people were caught 
between the security forces and jehadist terrorists. The psychological 
and physical impact on them was self-evident. Security policy was not 
sensitive to this, and there was no course correction. This indicates 
that territory was privileged over people in the state’s counter terrorist 
response. Politically, the complexion of the governments in both 
Srinagar and Delhi lent itself to a power oriented approach that climaxed 
in the mobilization of this year. The Central government run by the 
BJP was not able to compromise on security, as it could not be seen to 
countenance a ‘soft line.’ The Abdullah government in Srinagar was not 
in control of the security forces, nor did it have the moral authority to 
exercise this control given its poor record in administration and on the 
development front. Institutional momentum, reinforced by a post-Kargil 
implacable disposition, stayed any review of strategy. Public exhaustion 
was allowed to function as the operational hammer; hence the problem 
metamorphosed from one of internal political management at the end of 
the last decade to one of external security. 

The principal lesson from the previous missed opportunities is that 
the ‘hard line’ approach was substantially responsible for continuing 
alienation of the population, and its tacit support to jehadi elements and 
pro-Pak insurgents. The admittedly counter-factual argument here is that 
a ‘soft-line’ policy distinguished by a militarily restrained, discriminatory, 
people-centric and political approach was feasible at all junctures over 
the past decade. The danger here is that the need for adopting a changed 
posture has not been sufficiently recognized. A reading of the ground 
situation is behind the modification of the ‘hard line’ approach presently 
being considered. The logic is that an insurance for the ‘gains’ over the 
past years has to be taken out lest the clock move back to the time when 
the present Chief Minister was the Central Minister for Home Affairs. 


Nevertheless, the fresh breeze in Srinagar is likely to lighten the 
situation, given the current military situation in India’s favor. Strategic 
sense lies in preventing the resurgence of Kashmiri disaffection, the 
fertile ground for Pakistani involvement. One part of this strategy has 
been the coming into power of a government committed to a change 
of course in Srinagar. The end game in Kashmir has only just begun. It 
requires to be realized that tactical course corrections do not result in 
strategic dividends. Given the Indian record in dealing with insurgency 
situations, it is time that the doctrinal principle of ‘hearts and minds’ 
trumps the pathology of ‘body counts.’ 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/lessons-from-indias- 

kashmir-engagement-924.html 


Kashmir: Revectoring Indian Strategy 


#824, August 05, 2002 

There are two conjoint problems to the present conflict in Kashmir. The 
basic one is the alienation of the people of Kashmir, having roots in the 
political mishandling of the state and in the suppression of expression of 
the resulting anger by application of an overly militarized template by a 
besieged Indian state. The second complicating one is of the presence of 
jehadi elements, either sponsored by Pakistan for its own geo-political 
ends, or by forces furthering Islamist ideology. 

The contention in this article is that India has been mindful more of the 
latter in formulating its strategy towards Kashmir, rather than addressing 
the indigenous problem politically. The point being made here is that the 
support the terrorists enjoy corresponds to the alienation of the populace 
from the Indian state. Therefore, if we are to meaningfully address the 
jehadist elements, the thrust of our strategy must be in regaining public 
confidence. This will do more to undercut the terrorists than our chosen 
option of posturing on the border and at the LoC. 

Bolder political initiative, than the currently envisaged elections, 
for addressing the internal dimension of the conflict is unlikely to be 
forthcoming, given the political orientation of the present Central 
dispensation. However, a practicable suggestion is that Kashmiri 
alienation can be addressed in some measure by reasserting control over 
security forces. While the army has indubitably acquitted itself with 
distinction given the severity of the adverse circumstance it was faced 
with, there is scope for reappraisal of operational strategy. That said, it 
must also be accepted that the military dimension of the problem has 
been preeminent over the past decade. It is arguable whether such an 
approach was warranted even then. It has most certainly outlived its 
utility now. 

Lending it a human face by a selective, discriminatory, non-intrusive, 
humane and professional approach will ensure that the public face of the 
state most evident to the Kashmiri citizen makes apparent the distinction 
the state is beholden to make between terrorists and citizens. Tactical 


level reservations will require to be overruled by firm exercise of political 
control over the security apparatus that has acquired a stranglehold over 
policy, societal routine and social life in Kashmir. By no means is this an 
advocacy in decelerating operations, but to bring about accountability in 
order that the primacy of the political is maintained, as also eliminate 
egregious violence. 

A newly elected government led by a fresh incumbent to the office 
of CM will be best positioned to undertake this reorientation. This will 
ensure that it does not squander the expectations of the electorate. In this 
the Center will have to play a more than a supportive role, not only because 
law and order is within the purview of provinces in our constitutional 
scheme, but because unilateral assertion of political control by the state 
government will be combated by central security forces deployed for 
protecting respective institutional autonomy. It will also demonstrate 
the confidence in a ‘Kashmiri’ government, the want of which over the 
past half century is what has brought events to such a sorry pass. It will 
defuse international critical scrutiny of our record in Kashmir. 

Whatever be the quality of the elections, the government will be able to 
regain a measure of credibility by this visible display of firmness on behalf 
of its electorate. The remainder will be dependent on the performance 
of the government in other spheres. The second consequence will be 
constriction of the constituency compelled to support Islamist terrorism 
in order to perversely avenge themselves. Thus, our present initiatives at 
coercive diplomacy and compellence will bear the desired result of ending 
the conflict on our terms and in the best interests of the Kashmiris, only 
when supplemented by these long overdue in-house measures. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/jammu-kashmir/kashmir- 

revectoring-indian-strategy-824.html 


PART IV - MINORITY AFFAIRS 


Life Under Modi 


Milligazette, 1-15 May 2014, Vol. 15 No. 9 Issue Serial # 343 

It is not certain if Mr. Modi’s grasp of physics comes across in the comic 
book, Bal Narendra. That his sense of physics informs his politics has 
been brought home to all pretty clearly by Mr. Modi himself in his 
referring to the Godhra aftermath as being brought on as ‘reaction’ to 
the ‘action’ at Godhra. The sentence joins in infamy the supposed quote 
of Rajiv Gandhi that ‘when a tree falls the earth shakes’. While it is 
plausible that Rajiv Gandhi never quite said what is attributed to him by 
motivated forces, Mr. Modi’s will not on that count remain alone. It has 
since been joined by his inimitable expression of his feelings on the death 
of a thousand Muslims on his watch in his home state as how one feels on 
the death of a puppy under the wheels of one’s speeding car. 

This is the authentic Mr. Modi. That his phrasing has been considerably 
more circumspect owes less to his reforming himself, but due to the fact 
that those in his corner have tutored him against straying too far from 
what can be considered merely conservative views to the views he may 
otherwise be more comfortable with, those further to the right. Since 
Mr. Modi needs their ballast for now, he is playing along and, if media 
is to be believed and opinion polls given any credence, increasing his 
acceptability as a conservative champion in the mould of a Patel and a 
Vajpayee. 

Answer to the critical question, ‘What will life be like under Modi?’, is 
displacing the question, ‘Who is the real Modi?’ Prospects of gains to be 
made under Modi make the latter irrelevant. Middle classes that may have 
largely contributed to his ascent can look forward to gains in a corporate 
takeover of the land. Peopling the capitalist innards he promises to give 
full play to, puts them squarely among the pickings. Hindus of rightist 
persuasion will be looking for psychological dividends in the form of a 
break out from their self-inflicted ‘minority complex’. Those of the upper 
caste will have got their champion to lay the Mayawatis and Mulayams of 
the lower human clay to dust. While some hope for India’s own Thatcher- 
Reagan era, others are pining for a very own Indian ‘Dubya’ Bush. Those 


linked to the national security establishment can then expect their 
windfall years begun under Vajpayee to continue. 

Since this is a relatively narrowband ofvoters in relation to the number 
and diversity of India’s electorate, Modi and his campaign managers have 
astutely taken care not to rely on these sections alone. They have let lose 
Amit Shah and the Sangh into the dust-belt with a more potent opiate of 
the masses: religion with a dash of nationalism. Thus, both Indias that of 
the multiplex going classes and mufussil cinema going masses, are being 
worked on to place Modi in 7, Race Course Road. 

The resulting marriage has potential to come apart. Sanghis on the 
campaign trail will want their piece of the governance action. Some 
among them have been swadeshi (anti-globalisation). These two areas 
will breed discord with the upper crust buoy of Modi. This section wants 
second generation economic reforms. It would not like being embarrassed 
by reactionary demands of the parivar on Modi’s government. 

It is at this juncture that the question of ‘Who is Modi really?’ will 
kick in. If he is as worldly as his selection of kurtas (tunics) suggests, then 
he would will allow regressive forces that claim propriety over him only 
as much leeway as to keep them distracted and contained. If it is the other 
way round, and Modi is being used by these forces to gain the support 
of the upper crust to take control of the state, then the reverse is liable to 
happen with the befooled upper classes being shown their place. 

In either case, there is trouble ahead. In case Modi is hijacked by the 
conservative classes, then the diversion of the masses can only feed an 
inward frenzy against minorities in their midst. The backlash in the form 
of a leftist counter to his economic policies, that promise a freewheeling 
playfield for the business class, will expand instability from its current 
confines in the forests of central India into towns and cities. In case he 
turns out a creature of the Sangh, then he would use his new found state 
authority to keep the surprised murmurings of the educated middle and 
upper classes backing him now in check, in a manner he has already 
mastered over three tenures of rule in Gujarat. In both cases, the national 
security argument will be to fore. 

Though the real Modi will surface after the elections whitewash rubs 
off, it would be too late to find out who he is. The answer is wrapped up 
in the riddle of where he was when he abandoned his marriage, leaving 
reportedly for wandering across the land: in the Himalayas, if you please. 


It remains to be seen if these early impressions then have been watered 
down by his later day association with the likes of Adani. 

Here the surmise is that Modi by his lights will begin well enough: 
keeping the economy in his sights; talking to Pakistan and China; 
following up with his feelers in Kashmir to the likes of Geelani; getting 
a computer to complement the Quran among Muslim youth; gaining a 
vice like grip over national security agencies; making both his horses, 
the BJP and the Sangh, fall in line; and cornering the Gandhis, with Mr. 
Vadra providing a ready opening. It’s by middle of his first innings that 
the predicted cracks will begin to show and it is into his second term that 
India will begin falling apart. 

How so? The hijack by the business classes will be resented by the 
right wing, who will take it out on the minorities. Modi’s economic 
measures will generate have-nots, forming a constituency for left-wing 
extremists. The haves will cover behind a garrison state. Modi for his 
part will emerge in his true colours, mostly saffron and mostly acquired 
in his wanderings, to use the right against the left at the expense of his 
current-day advantaged followers. 

Late Khushwant Singh’s wisdom in entitling a book, The End of India, 
will reinforce his posthumous reputation. It is then the likes of Chetan 
Bhagat will regret their inability to look beyond showing the dynasty the 
door to the great demoralisation a-coming. 


Strategising for the Modi Era 


Published, Online: May 17, 2014 

From their allowing Modi the benefit of doubt, it may appear that Hindus 
who have voted to propel him to power with an untrammeled majority 
have let their Muslim brethren down. This could prove disappointing for 
Muslims if taken to heart. However, it would be a travesty were Muslims 
to give up on the good sense of their Hindu counterparts. It is best 
therefore, for Muslims to also give Hindu voters who backed Modi the 
benefit of doubt and give them a second chance at the next hustings. 

Modi’s exceptional mandate can be taken as a chance for him to make 
good on his promise of development and good governance. His media 
and corporate backers convinced people to look towards him to replicate 
the so-called ‘Gujarat model’, in particular in UP and Bihar that have 
seen a relative decline in comparison to southern and western India. 
Clearly, Modi is on trial and will attempt to deliver with the expectation 
of another shot at the top in the next elections. 

Since it would not do for Muslims, already among the deprived, to be 
left out of any advances that India may make, Muslims would need to 
reconcile with the majority verdict and participate to the extent feasible. 
The condition for such an engagement can only be on the footing of 
equality. This may be necessary since there may be a program afoot to 
make any sops of development coming the way of Muslims conditional 
on their exhibition of either subordination or national loyalty. Since 
Muslims have no call to bow, they need to engage with the regime 
straight-backed. This would deter any aggression in the regime even as 
it accepts Muslim offer of joining shoulders in the promise of national 
development as equals and partners. 

Aware that secularists have been complacent in keeping Muslims 
backward, the new regime can be taken as an opportunity for conditional 
engagement to better the lot of common Muslims. Not doing so would 
lead to another five years of waste and, who knows, even a decade. Also, 
keeping an open mind will ensure that the regime does not get an excuse 
to lock Muslims out of any gains India may make. Concerted community 


action will also deter those in their own midst who may be out to sow 
discord. Instead, a positive outreach may assure the majority community 
of Muslims’ continuing faith in their judgment. After all, majority- 
minority relations remaining in good health is the best guarantor of 
minority security. It is also a sign of respect for Indian democracy that 
Muslims abide by the choice of the majority. 

Clearly, this cannot be unconditional. Modi would require proving 
capable of reining in the Hindutva brigade. This is a tall order since their 
backing of Modi has been as consequential as corporate power and money 
to have taken him to the top. Modi’s own personal predilections, evident 
in his adamant refusal to take responsibility for the Gujarat carnage 
and to reach out to Muslims as a leader with national aspirations, will 
perhaps be asking too much from him. However, respecting the people’s 
mandate must imply that Muslims allow Modi to make amends, perhaps 
not visibly, but in practice by ensuring Muslims their rightful share of 
any growth in the national pie. Therefore, the first stone must not be cast 
by Muslims. Modi must be allowed to fail on his own so that the majority 
community shows him the door next time round as resoundingly as it 
has ushered him in. 

This is not impossible to visualise. Rajiv Gandhi squandered his 
mandate of greater proportions by getting into a communal quagmire by 
opening the locks of the Babri Masjid. His twist towards neo-liberalism 
in the mid-eighties led up eventually to India having to send out gold 
by air to UK banks lest it default on loan repayments. Since Modi has 
promised a decisive turn to neo-liberalism under a second generation 
reform package, that it would create an army of ‘have nots’ can well be 
imagined. Authoritarianism is the expectation of his corporate backers 
to push through these reforms. It is not a coincidence that the Gujarat 
model in which Modi ran a fearful administration has been chosen by 
them for India. The outcome cannot but be in expanding the foothold of 
Maoists from their rim-lands in central India into the Indian heartland 
of towns and cities. 

Also, there is the Hindutva dividend that his RSS mentors will 
demand. Modi may have to at a minimum give them sops whereby they 
can stay out of his developmental agenda with their swadeshi ideology 
and confine themselves to a cultural reset of India. This may lead to a 
confrontation with Muslims since in the main the RSS fixation is to take 


‘revenge’, in the words of Modi’s UP campaign manager, Amit Shah, on 
Muslims for what they consider has been a millennium of subjugation. 
Therefore, it is possible that despite Muslims putting their best foot 
forward, if not their right hand itself, they may find the pitch queered for 
them. The steps that Muslims may then take in safeguarding themselves 
will then be used against them for invective and hatred. 

In case Muslims were to rethink their strategy, depending on the 
nature of the Modi regime as it unfolds, it is quite clear that they would 
not be alone. There would be India’s expanding army of disaffected, 
those imposed on by the economic ‘reforms’ which in reality will be an 
oligarchic loot of India’s treasures with Modi as national security and 
corruption minder. There is little doubt that ethnic minorities such as 
Kashmiris and Bengalis will feel put upon by Modi’s impending policies 
on the Article 370 and illegal migration respectively. Pockets of India 
by voting for regional parties have already demonstrated that they are 
not enamoured of the so-called Modi ‘wave’. Also, liberals will likely 
stage a comeback with the majority itself revolted by the initiatives and 
innovations on the cultural front that Modi’s ideological storm troopers 
will seek. In particular, the fillip that Brahmanism hopes to receive will 
prompt its own backlash. 

Modi will of course try to avert this inevitability. He will employ 
media hype to keep the counter narratives under wraps. He will use the 
suppressive might of the India state for his ends. He will seek time to 
create the rising tide economically to see him through to another term. 
This will give majoritarian extremists the time they need to reshape India 
in their image. Therefore, it is not unlikely that it may take till end of the 
decade for the cracks to begin to show. Once this happens the regime will 
seek scapegoats. Muslims are their traditional scapegoats, and therefore, 
need to have a prevention and responsive strategy in place by then. There 
being no call to invite such retribution, Muslims must take care to ensure 
the regime lacks a justificatory narrative for scape-goating. Consequently, 
Muslims need to wait out the Modi regime, without backsliding in the 
interim. At the opportune time, perhaps in the elections after next, they 
can make their move to, in conjunction with the majority, displace Modi 
democratically. This will finally and emphatically expose him to justice 
for 2002. 

Strategy is not an outcome of sulking. It emanates from pragmatism. 


Even as the regime strategises, Muslims too must reflect. It is not a time 
either for provocation or hot-headed response to motivated provocation. 
A time shall come as it must when Muslims, in step with the very majority 
that has temporarily disregarded Muslim sentiment, will show Modi the 
door. Waiting is necessary in order to have India’s majority exhaust any 
attraction for Hindutva. 

http://www.milligazette.com/news/10414-strategising-for- 
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The Next Polls and Beyond 


1-15 January 2014 

Having lost in four states, the Congress is readying to pack its bags for 
vacating 7, Race Course Road, by May next. Its stalwarts, Mani Shankar 
Aiyar and Chidambaram, have both indicated that the divisions in 
polity are such that there is little chance of the next government sticking 
through the next five years at the helm. Aiyar, therefore, opines that the 
Congress could throw in the towel next year in order to ‘refit’ itself in a 
‘break from governance’ for a subsequent meaningful try at the polls. 
Chidambaram, likewise, has suggested that the next elections will not 
throw up a solid majority. Maintaining that the current government 
is being hampered by pushback from the legislature and judiciary, he 
reveals that Indian democracy is undergoing a ‘churning’ at its ‘weakest 
point’ in its history. 

The open breast beating by the Congress in wake of their dismal 
showing is to be expected. It helps keep morale alive in that the 
Congressman is assured that even if the next polls are given a bye, the 
Congress can yet reposition itself - to quote Aiyar - as the ‘natural party 
of governance for the 21st century’. While the Congress needs such self¬ 
consolation, the nation cannot be so sanguine. If history is any guide, the 
last time the Congress expected to return to power after vacating it in 
mid nineties, it was unable to do so for close to a decade. While the last 
time round, there was the sober and mature Vajpayee at the helm to keep 
the sangh parivar on leash, this time round, if and when the BJP gets to 
power, they are unlikely to restrain themselves. 

Using government leverage they will position themselves for the long 
haul in order to reconfigure India in their image. It is for this reason 
that the complacency of the Congress cannot be allowed to seep into the 
nation and the forthcoming electoral fight by secular-liberal forces and 
minority interest groups must be taken for what it is and quite like the BJP 
and its affiliates are taking it, with a greater gumption than the ‘grand 
old party’, the Congress, has shown or is at all capable of showing. 

It bears recall that the Narasimha Rao government was beset with 


the same problems and lethargy at its term end as is the Manmohan 
government today. Quite the same fate administered it by the electorate 
then as seems to await the Manmohan dispensation. At the time, 
Shankar Dayal Sharma, had called upon Vajpayee to step in as leader of 
the single largest party. Vajpayee, seizing the chance, tried to cobble up 
a coalition. 

Even as he did so he proceeded to order nuclear weapons detonation 
preparations to get underway in order to build a nationalist wave behind 
him. However, his initial stint lasted only thirteen days. It was in his 
second attempt that he used the nationalist gimmick of bombing his way 
into the nuclear club, alongside fighting a popular war in Kargil as a 
caretaker government, to insinuate the BJP into power that lasted a full 
term after the second elections. 

The period in power was used to extend saffronisation of institutions 
and inveigle Hindutva into the national imagination. While Murli 
Manohar Joshi proceeded to rework education; other up front projects 
included a national commission to review the working of the constitution 
and the Vision 2020 document of the Planning Commission. Questions 
persist over the parliament attack, that hanging of Afzal Guru has done 
little to resolve. In the security field, India gave itself offensive military 
doctrines and a nuclear doctrine that even a change in government has 
not been able to dilute. The country barely managed to avoid being 
entangled in US’ Iraq quagmire by sending troops. 

All this happened, despite Vajpayee generally having his heart in the 
right place. He reached out twice to Pakistan, at Lahore and at Agra. 
While the military there rudely overruled his interlocutor, Nawaz Sharif, 
by mounting a Kargil on unsuspecting Vajpayee, at Agra, a careful 
study by AG Noorani, informs that Advani exercised a veto. Advani 
also dispelled Vajpayee’s intent to take Modi to task over his lapse in 
‘rajdharma’ in Gujarat. 

The foregoing suggests that conservative politics is susceptible to 
capture by the ideological fringe. Two notable times this has occurred 
are in an outrageous way have been the Babri Masjid demolition and the 
Gujarat carnage. In both cases the conservatives got away, claiming loss 
of control, rather admit to the conspiracy behind both. In both cases, 
the minority was target. If a Vajpayee in their midst could not remedy 
matters, it does not take much imagination to envisage the rightist turn 


with Modi at the helm. 

The Congress perspective is that political ‘untouchability’ will keep 
Modi from gaining any support, even if as psephologists predict and the 
Congress fears, the BJP does turn out the single largest party. Complacency 
on this score can prove fatal to India as we know it. The gimmick of the 
atom bomb is precedence on the way a national rallying call can be used 
to cement the incumbent in power. Modi has already sounded the battle 
cry in his Sawai Madhopur rally in which he suggested a reopening of the 
Article 370 question. With the long dreaded Year 2014 round the corner, 
a deteriorating national security can serve as a convenient nationalist 
rallying cry. The middle classes that are behind NaMo can be expected 
to chip in to foster a greater acceptability of Modi across party lines. He 
will get off to a running start since he has the way chalked out by right 
wing think tanks and diaspora support that have contributed to making 
his campaign such as to survive even a Snoopgate. 

This implies that far graver possibilities exist in the post-elections 
future than self-exculpatory political commentary from senior Congress 
sources suggests. Modi can be expected to play to the gallery, even 
as he lets loose saffronites onto the state and nation. Once assured of 
sustaining, he will create the ground for another round. This will see 
the sangh pariwar celebrate its centenary while in power at the center. 
Clearly, Congress faintheartedness cannot be allowed to get infectious. 
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Muslim Absence from the Strategic Space 


The competition is already on for the loaves of office once the expected 
changeover in Delhi takes place next year. It is taken as a foregone 
conclusion that Luah Purush II, marketed as brand ‘NaMo’, will take over 
7, Race Course Road. The recent outburst of the Prince on the ordinance 
providing politicians a loophole for escaping the long arms of the law 
notwithstanding, there is little sign of beating the anti-incumbency factor 
this time. The maneuverings by underlings for sinecures as gubernatorial 
posts and for more consequential ones such as that of National Security 
Advisor are patently visible. 

Those in the running for NSA include at least two from the right 
wing think tank, India’s own Heritage Foundation, the Vivekananda 
International Foundation. While it’s director, ex IB chief, Mr. Doval, 
is in the race, so is Mr. Kanwal Sibal, former foreign secretary, also 
at the foundation. But there are others outside of its building in 
Chanakyapuri burnishing their credentials: the TV nemesis of Pakistan, 
G. Parthasarathy; pseudo-academic, MD Nalapat; Amb. KC Singh, and 
not a few moustachioed generals. Some with similar proclivities have 
however burnt their bridges by being supping with the Congress, such as 
Mr. Shyam Saran. He brokered the Indo-US nuclear deal and has staged 
a national security comeback his speech earlier this year on ‘massive’ 
nuclear retaliation, which a critic has called ‘making a hash of it’. 

The last time a policeman held the post, MK Narayanan, there was 
little to show for national security but for the nuclear deal. This slims 
Doval’s chances, leaving Kanwal Sibal as frontrunner, not least because 
the majority of those who have held the post have been from the foreign 
service. Given this, it is useful to examine his views. The following 
excerpt on strategic culture, carried by the VIF website, can serve as a 
start point: 

The Muslim rulers failed to properly assess the European sea-borne 
threat. The way the rulers of that period allowed an English trading 
company to steadily conquer large swathes of Indian territory speaks 
volumes about the lack of any strategic culture in the India of that 
period. 


In stating this, Sibal echoes the dominant position in conservative- 
realist circles that India does not have a strategic culture. It is a defensive, 
reactive and weak power with little understanding of the role of force 
and its utilisation in international power games. This deficit owes to 
a historical legacy dating beyond the colonial period to Moghul times. 
The usual trope is that Indians lacked a strategic culture that allowed the 
Muslim ‘invaders’ (Sibal’s term) to conquer India. They in turn lacked 
the foresight to anticipate the threat from the sea. Though debatable, 
these are commonplace views and therefore need not detain us overly. Of 
consequence here is what he goes on to say: 

Independent India could imbibe virtually nothing in terms of strategic 
culture from the centuries of Muslim rule, especially as Islam became 
the basis for India’s eventual division and its theology as practised by 
Pakistan presents an enduring threat to India’s security today. 

Sibal, careful foreign service bureaucrat that he has been and one 
who is looking to come out of retirement soon, takes care to caveat ‘its 
(Islam’s) theology’ by adding ‘as practiced by Pakistan’. This is to stay 
politically correct by stating that it is not Islam that is the problem, but 
the manner it is practiced in Pakistan. What Sibal is implying probably 
is that Islamism or political Islam in Pakistan is a threat to India as 
manifested by terrorism to which India is sometimes subjected by its 
adherents. Pakistan is culpable to the extent the ruling establishment 
condones and participates in such acts inspired by religious extremism. 

This is a generous interpretation of Sibal’s comment. One would wish 
it had come from him, articulate diplomat that he is. That it has not 
suggests that Sibal has no interest to elaborate on his somewhat cryptic 
position. Why this is so is a moot question. 

Firstly, this could be proof of Sibal being in the run for posts that the 
new dispensation may hand out as early as next year. What he has to say 
is intended as music to the ears of cultural nationalists and that of their 
minders in Nagpur. Endorsement by conservative thinkers propels them 
in cyberspace with, hopefully, enough ballast to carry them to Raisina 
Hill. Thirdly, Sibal may believe this himself. This can give a clue to the 
manner national security will be run over the coming half-decade and 
more. Even if Sibal himself does not get the post he apparently covets, the 
one who does no doubt has similar views. 

Abstracting from the individual level and moving away from 


Sibal specifically, is the point he makes among others, on the absence 
of strategic culture. The narrative is that India has been slave for a 
millennium and therefore has lost the ability to think strategically. This 
equates Muslimness with being foreign, casting the period of Muslim 
dynasties in India as non-India. The fact is that a fusion at the elite level 
helped run India even in medieval times, making the period as much 
Indian as any. 

By default then, the Muslim legacy is one commandeered by 
Pakistan, which ironically, due to its military’s attractions for power, 
finds enough strategic cultural grist to consummately play the power 
game. To compensate for this perceived deficit in aggressiveness with 
Pakistan, Indian strategists of this school recommend greater strategic 
assertiveness on India’s part. While suggestive of a design to eclipse 
Muslim contribution to India and its strategic history more than mere 
default, outcome is in direct pressure on Muslim communities in the 
country for the contrived linkage with Pakistan and terror, and more 
directly in Kashmir. 

While Indian intellectuals of the liberal-rationalist school do contest 
such narratives, it also needs greater Muslim involvement in debates 
and issues of national security to set the record straight. For instance, 
Seema Alvi could correct the version of history that Sibal suffers from. 
But getting balance into the narrative will prove an uphill drive. There 
are but a handful of Muslims on the mainstream strategic circuit. The 
Vice President was understandably silenced in his elevation to the 
constitutional post. Former generals, Afsir Karim and Ata Hasnain, 
Mustafa, Maroof Raza, Amb. Talmiz Ahmed, Gazala Wahab, Amb. Ishrat 
Aziz and Najeeb Jung come to mind. Perhaps, Asif Ibrahim could join 
them once he is through with his present appointment as head of IB and 
later Akbaruddin, the MEA spokeman, in his turn. There is MJ Akbar 
around too, but editing the Muslim-baiting India Today as he does, it is 
uncertain which drum beat he marches to. 

Muslim contribution to security debates needs also to move beyond 
community centric issues of terrorism and Palestine. They have the right, 
and perhaps more importantly the duty as citizens, to exercise their voice 
on topics such as India’s Pakistan policy, its nuclear doctrine, conduct in 
Kashmir, maritime ambitions, defence budget etc. A Muslim voice on 
national security cannot but be beneficial to the debate, even if the critics 


will have it that it is ‘Muslim’ and not quite national. But that would be to 
argue that Amb. Sibal and Amb. KC Singh speak the way they do because 
they are Hindu and Sikh respectively. 

Absence of fear of being contradicted due to strategic circles not 
reflecting India’s diversity enables passing of what is essentially hate 
speech as security analysis. Deliberate exertion for an informed gate¬ 
crashing of strategic debates needs being done lest questionable if not 
downright communal views become ‘Truth’ itself. 
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Doing More with the Military 


1-15 September 2013 

A leading military school in the country recently compiled the list 
of cadets that had entered its portals ever since it was founded pre- 
Independence. Of 2896 cadets that have entered its precincts since 
Independence, only 28 had Muslim names. You can do your maths; but 
the statistic bespeaks of several things. One is certainly that the odds 
appear to be stacked against our young boys for they perhaps not only 
do not know of such opportunities, but are also slovenly in contesting 
for them and finally are unable to clear the admission tests. There are 
several reasons that can explain this away: poor if improving economic 
and literacy levels, low standards of schooling that prevents their being 
competitive and perhaps opportunities elsewhere such as in the Gulf, 
that keeps them away from chasing down such vacancies. However, the 
statistic also suggests the levels of engagement of the Muslim community 
with the security sector in the country. 

In light of this it was heartening to read that 10 young lads from 
AMU have cleared the National Defence Academy test. This can be 
attributed in part to the leadership team in AMU comprising former 
military men: the VC and Registrar. It remains to be seen if this becomes 
a trend. If so it would increase the number of Muslim names on the merit 
lists that are usually scrutinised by some organisations with religious 
affiliation, including sometimes this publication (Milligazette), for the 
presence (and absence) of Muslims. While there is much ‘halla bulloo’ 
over Muslims cracking the civil services, such as the inspiring Kashmiri 
doctor topping the exam recently, those entering into the military and 
the security services, such as the paramilitary, receive less accolade. 
There is a case for a concerted attempt by the community to redress this 
under-representation. 

The earlier explanations for lack of Muslim representation in the 
security services including the military, cannot work forever. Some of 
these such as the invidious suggestion that Muslims are ‘kept out’ due 
to some unacknowledged policy of covert discrimination does not merit 


serious attention. A fact needs acknowledging that the community has 
neglected this avenue of social mobility, economic opportunity and 
service to the wider nation. At Independence and soon thereafter, there 
was an exodus of the Muslim elite and middle classes for the ‘land of 
the pure’ and further westwards to the extent that curiously the largest 
community of South Asian language speakers in the US today comprises 
those speaking Urdu. Even if a proportion of these exited from Pakistan, 
a good number are former Indian Muslims, no doubt largely of ‘Ashraf 
lineage, who have abandoned their larger community that includes the 
‘underclass’ of‘Arzal’ and ‘Ajlaf, for better climes. The next destination 
soon thereafter has been the Middle East, to which Indian Muslims have 
headed but only to be treated with mildly condescending tolerance. In 
effect, Indian Muslims have not focussed on opportunities that have 
been theirs for the taking in their neighbourhood - the Tow hanging 
fruit’. Therefore, ‘Muslims keeping away’ better explains the speculative 
figure, not officially acknowledged, that there are about 29000 Muslims 
in the million-strong Indian Army. 

Being frank about this can help redress the scale of under¬ 
representation. The onus is on the community to sign up for a life in 
uniform. There are several advantages in doing so. The foremost is that 
some of the largesse, that is indeed the defence budget amounting to 
over Rs 250 crores, will get channelled into Muslim homes. This has 
potential to lift economic indices of the community. An example is the 
density of Muslim servicemen and ex-servicemen in Jhunjhunu district 
of Rajasthan. They are considerably better off than most other Muslim 
communities. The advantages that certain other communities, such as 
the Sikhs and mountain folk that have lent their shoulder to the national 
security enterprise can then be shared more widely across the land. 

Second, there is benefit for the security sector in that a greater 
representativeness is made possible by entry of Muslims in greater 
numbers. Knowledge and understanding occurs that translates as 
operation gains. This can be useful when, say, the Army is deployed 
in Kashmir or the paramilitary is deployed in Muslim majority areas. 
That ignorance fuels apprehension is well appreciated. With Muslim 
compatriots in their midst dispelling any negative ‘Muslim’ stereotype, 
the paramilitary and military would be more mature, restrained, in their 
response to violence. 


Finally, the school list had the pre Independence era entries. The first 
28 Muslim names on that list were among the first 100, implying that close 
to one third of the cadets were Muslims. From the number cadets with 
‘Khan’ as surname it can be surmised that these belonged to the erstwhile 
‘martial races’ in which the Pathan and Punjabi Musalman communities, 
now in Pakistan, were prominent. The fact is that today the figure has 
fallen to less than one-fiftieth of that. The martial race theory having 
been jettisoned along with colonialism, it is time that Muslims came out 
of the shadows of Partition. The fact remains that for some thousand 
years Muslims had a say in the security of the subcontinent. They have 
to gain a seat at the national security high table by dint of placing their 
sons in harm’s way. On a lighter note, from the over-representation of the 
community in prisons - reportedly at 19 per cent - for reasons not gone 
into here, it is clear that there is sufficient energy, initiative and courage 
in youngsters that can potentially be channelled into martial pursuit to 
the betterment of all - the individual, community and nation. 
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Elections 2014: The Worst Case Scenario 


16-31 July 2013 

Narendra Modi’s campaign for prime-ministership has had an 
inauspicious start. But his mentor’s walkout in huff, early desertion by a 
key ally and the public relations disaster amidst a natural disaster will not 
faze him. His stewardship of the BJP’s campaign ahead can be expected 
to be energetic, innovative and less than mindful of norms, ethics and the 
law. As legal pincers close in on him in the Ishrat Jahan and the Gulberg 
Society cases, he will likely pull out the stops. Abandoning restraint, his 
campaign will get into stride with its cunning and subterfuge abandoned 
in favour of barefaced communalism. 

Electoral arithmetic however is built by the common voter who 
has repeatedly proven wiser than politicians believe him to be. Modi’s 
campaign will therefore not have enough propulsion to get him to 7 Race 
Course Road. But then, NaMo is not in the race for being a leader of the 
opposition and waiting a term for the rulers to discredit themselves. This 
is his moment. His manner of seizing of it could frame the ‘worst case 
scenario’. 

Par for the course willbe the usual means that gladden a Hindutvavadi’s 
heart. Among these will figure a replay of the Sohrabuddin episode in 
which jihadis will be projected as gunning for his life. A few ‘encounters’ 
will embellish his case that his opposition is in league with minority 
extremists to finish off his challenge. These will be depicted as a fifth 
column, linking them with the proverbial ‘external hand’, set to come to 
fore with the coincident departure of the US from AfPak. A convenient 
rise in unexplained bomb blasts across the country will help push the 
minority onto the ropes. Strategic commentary, forever in search of a 
‘strong man’ to expel the ‘soft state’ image of India, will latch on to this 
‘externally abetted internal enemy’, to use a Chanakyan phrase. Security 
in peril, India will be asked to vote for the one answer: NaMo. 

The ‘foreignness’ of the young princeling, the ruling party’s contender, 
will be underlined to suggest subversion of the rise of an authentic India. 
The closing in of the law on Mr. Modi will be depicted as misuse of the 


judiciary by the ruling Congress to keep him from power and an instance 
of minority appeasement. While dirty tricks will harden Modi’s power 
base among traditionally right wing voters, these may deepen scepticism 
among others. Yet, in the event, the election may prove a close call. It is 
here that the ‘worst case’ scenario kicks in. 

This could be a ‘soft coup’ in the tradition of George Bush’s pipping 
of A1 Gore at the post in Florida. Or it could be more blatant. Extremist 
political formations could take over the streets; while Modi acolytes, 
including one on bail for triple murder and restrained from entering 
Gujarat, energise a putsch. The narrative will be that the rightful winner 
is being deprived by a conspiracy of anti-Hindu and by extension anti- 
India forces; forcing them to act to save democracy and India. 

The penetration of rightist ideology in security forces is well known. 
The Gujarat police’s showing in the 2002 carnage is an example of levels 
of subversion of constitutional and professional norms. This was in 
the early days of Mr. Modi at the helm. By 2004 the Gujarat police was 
masterminding ‘encounters’ designed to build Modi’s image as Lauh 
Purush II with which he could eventually make his bid for Delhi. Its 
link to the questionable spate of blasts in metropolitan cities in the run 
up to last elections is evident from the supposedly fortuitous manner of 
recovery of bombs in Surat. The record of Maharashtra’s ATS and Delhi’s 
Special Cell suggests the Gujarat police not an exception. Karnataka, AP 
and Rajasthan police have not acquitted themselves with any credit in 
investigating ‘terror’ cases. Exceptions in khaki are instead the likes of 
late Hemant Karkare. 

Black propaganda, that such blasts are instances of, has an intelligence 
imprint. This is only now coming out into the open with the CBI dragnet 
closing in on the IB head in Gujarat. It is inconceivable that the then IB 
chief in Delhi, now ensconced in a right wing think tank in the national 
capital, did not know of the game-plan in Gujarat. It is clear that the 
objective was to implicate the minority with terror seemingly originating 
in Pakistan. The narrative was that terror was no longer confined to J&K 
but had spread its tentacles to the heartland. This helped with India 
attempting to corner Pakistan diplomatically, since post 9/11 Pakistan 
was supping with the US. The internal political dividend was intended to 
see continuation of NDA to power in 2004 and a return in 2008, which 
in the event were belied. 


The paramilitary, exposed to operations against Kashmiri militants 
and to Maoists, are primed for lending muscle. Bureaucrats, privileging 
self-preservation, can be expected to go into a ‘wait and watch’ mode. 
Strategic commentators, largely of conservative-realist persuasion, 
will allow themselves to be manipulated into providing the narrative 
cover that ends justify the means. Hindutva champions and closet 
communalists embedded in the media will pitch in to help India recover 
from the shock. 

That a scenario of a right wing take over is not far-fetched is evident 
from the inevitable contention between the ruling party and opposition 
over the nominations list to head India’s security forces and intelligence 
services. The very fact that the professionalism or competence of the 
candidates is not enough suggests that their political inclinations 
matter. The ruling party pitches for agency heads that can contain the 
ideological penetration of the opposition in their forces. The opposition 
would favour those who are willing to compromise on the apolitical 
feature of their force. That security forces universally are conservative 
in orientation makes the Congress more alert to dangers and ready to 
act to prevent them through the selection process. The recent bust ups 
over the Army, IB and CBI chiefs, all of whom would be having tenures 
that will see them through the elections, indicates a wariness making for 
plausibility of the worst case. 

From the controversy last year over the succession chain of the army 
it is clear that the key player in the scenario playing out or otherwise 
could well be the army chief. When the government ruled against giving 
the former chief an extension till his claimed age of retirement, it was 
partially with an eye that the current chief would likely thwart any 
political misadventure. The question is: Will the Indian Army, known 
for keeping clear of politics, step up? Such intrusion into politics is hardly 
useful over the long term, even if it is necessary to pre-empt a worse 
possibility. Given this, prevention is better than cure. 

The cure would be in the government revealing the extent of right 
wing conspiracy over the past decade to malign the minority: a function 
of the success of the project of bombings and staged ‘encounters’. The 
current case in point, Ishrat Jahan’s, is merely the tip of the iceberg. It 
is also being progressed by the CBI with an eye on keeping Mr. Modi 
off balance. However, be that as it may, while further revelations may 


embarrass India, it would work right wing contamination out of the 
system once and for all and ensure that the conservative nationalists 
play by the rules in future: the first step being in dumping their current 
vanguard. 
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What if Modi Makes it to Race Course Road 


Mr. Modi has thrown his hat in the ring. His opponent, the Congress 
scion, nowhere to be seen, it is apparent that NaMo will be seen as a 
credible prime ministerial candidate. The BJP had to discard its geriatric 
mascot and get another in his image, another pretender to the title of 
Sardar Patel II. However, the Nitesh Kumar early rebuff has unmistakably 
brought home that NaMo’s ascendance to 7 Racecourse Road is not quite 
certain. The effect of this will be in an energised campaign by Modi that 
can be expected to witness subterfuge and outright lies. The ends being 
taken by his lobby as justifying the means, low blows will be par for the 
course. Therefore, suffering through a Modi era must be prepared for, 
howsoever distasteful the prospects of such miscarriage of democracy. 
What can such an era entail? 

Firstly, getting Modi into the chair would require some manouvering 
by the right wing combine. The propaganda machinery will be in full 
swing and will draw on the work of unsuspecting conservative-realist 
strategists. Modi will have access to corporate coffers and middle class 
talent, in the hope that his reign will unleash the long awaited second 
phase of economic reform seen as necessary to put India into the China 
league. However, to unite the majority as a vote bank, Modi will emulate 
his predecessor in reviving the Ayodhya campaign, perhaps with a 
promise to build the temple at the site of the demolished mosque. Modi 
will project himself as the ‘strong man’ who can rout the Maoists at 
the gates. A contrived linkage will be drawn between the Maoists and 
Muslim radicals, conveying the imminence of a threat where none exists. 
The unsubtle scape-goating of the minority for bomb blasts will come 
into high gear. Instance of Hubli, Dilshadnagar and Malleswaram will be 
oftener. The Pakistan front will see some rhetorical fireworks in order to 
try and project the minority as a fifth column. The draw-down of the US 
from Afghanistan and the return of the Taliban will be seen as a looming 
‘Muslim fundamentalist’ threat to India. 

Clearly, these gimmicks to get Modi to office will outlive his getting 
there. They will form the agenda of his regime. Not only will the business 
classes prosper but will do so at expense of the voting public. In order that 


the elite is not distanced from the masses and the latter do not devour the 
former through a left-ward lurch, elite-mass integration will take place 
by projecting the problems that will arise on the ‘Other’. The ‘Other’ in 
the form of the Muslim minority has been assiduously manufactured by 
the right wing over the past three decades. The public however will be 
fed the toxic cocktail of religion and nationalism, with the minority as 
an internal bogeyman that is externally abetted. Thus, Modi will inject 
insecurity into society in order to reap stability in a ‘rally round the flag’ 
strategy. Projecting himself as the messiah to deliver the much-put-upon 
majority from a thousand years of eclipse, he will seek to perpetuate 
his regime. His support infrastructure in the sangh parivar will use the 
opportunity for ideological expansion with the intent of celebrating the 
coming centenary of the RSS in style. In other words, Modi will not be 
a one-term wonder, but will spend his first term creating the conditions 
for the next since his ideological benefactors need that much time to 
reset India. This scenario and its prospects suggest that it is not merely 
an election that is ahead but an era. 

There is no guarantee of this, after all the majority community is not 
imbecile. With five thousand years of civilisation behind it, assuming that 
they will be taken in by Modi’s campaign is to disrespect their good sense 
and culture. Besides India’s poor, who form India’s voting public, are 
not likely to be overwhelmed in numbers by the Chetan Bhagat-reading 
middle classes so enamoured of NaMo. Modi’s supposed developmental 
miracle in Gujarat has an underside that will directly affect them: that 
the rate of poverty reduction has been below India’s average even if the 
growth rate has been higher. The former is what will swing the electoral 
verdict. Besides, his challenger, Mr. Gandhi, may yet have an ace up 
his sleeve, being cooked up and delivered by his think tank in Jawahar 
Bhawan. Congress has a way to woo masses, the latest being the idea of 
undercutting middlemen by delivering social security cheques variously 
named right into bank accounts of prospective voters. With right minded 
politicians as Nitesh Kumar willing to stand up to the communal tide, 
pessimism is unwarranted. 

However, the paradox is that these challenges will prompt the saffron 
dirty-tricks department to work overtime. They will attempt create 
conditions in which common sense is rudely pushed aside. The theme 
will be a Bush-like: ‘if you are not with us, you are against us’. Identity 


politics shamefacedly practiced can prove fatal to secular exercise of 
votes. Also, Modi’s is a considered move. He is not growing any younger. 
Waiting for longer will make him lose out to his younger opponent. He 
is clearly not playing to lose. Gujarat can no longer contain his ambition. 
He has to move. So Delhi it is. Being divisive and authoritarian, he can 
hardly be expected to forge coalitions, a’la Vajpayee. He has therefore to 
fight to win. This means his campaign will be ruthless and designed to 
showcase him as a winner out to gain a place in the sun for the greater 
glory of Hinduism rather than a secular-democratic India. 

This suggests that while it maybe premature to be pessimistic, it would 
be realistic to prepare for a Modi victory. Once in office, Modi will have 
the state machinery feeding from his hands; as he has had in Gujarat. 
As in the Emergency, state minions will compromise with governance, 
obeying RSS and VHP hatchet-men elevated to state power as ministers 
and legislators. The minority having been pushed to a corner will have 
to will itself to survive and outlast the dark times. How it does so will be 
a test not only of its moral strength but also that of the good sense of the 
majority community. To be sure, there will be challenges posed to the 
rulers. This will be from the secular-liberal spectrum, but is liable to be 
easily ignored and if required crushed. The more substantial backlash to 
corporate-led growth will likely be from the Maoists, expanding their 
influence due to the fallout on the common man of economic policies 
serving sectional interest. Increased violence and the retribution may 
be witnessed. Given this environment and one in which the minority is 
directly victim, what must guide its response? 

There is no doubt that whatever suggestions there may be in this 
column, there would be minority extremists mirroring majority 
extremists. Their dialogue of violence cannot but continue since being 
hotheads they are predisposed to such action. This may be inescapable 
in order to dampen the ardour of the majority extremists for any notion 
of a ‘final solution’. In any case, self-defence is a birthright. However, for 
the common people abjuring social violence will be necessary lest any 
association with violence lead to justifying the stereotype and retribution. 
Instead, using the opportunities that are available for concentrating on 
bettering ones condition may be one way out. Forging regional, social 
and class unity will help with building bonds to sustain. Plumbing the 
wellsprings of religion and culture for resources for resilience may be 


required. False leaders will have to be run out of town. Collaborators 
will need to be educated and weaned away. Where incorrigible due 
to economic or power incentives they must be forced away from 
contaminating social spaces. Building social transparency and ties with 
neighbours of the majority community will act as propaganda by deed to 
dispel the false propaganda that will fill prime time. These ties built will 
over time help eject the regime and the reject its ideology. India will then 
emerge cleansed into democratic light. 

This is a scenario that might not come to a pass. Awareness of it can 
energise the bulwark against the NaMo campaign beginning to unfold. 
It can have a sobering effect on otherwise intelligent and graceful people 
liable to be deluded into believing that they need a saviour through 
manufactured insecurity. In case the great Indian democratic project 
is usurped, then outlasting Hindutva may require prior creation of 
the reserves and imagination in a valiant democratic counter over the 
coming year. 

http://www.milligazette.com/print/issue/l-15-july-2013 


Afzal Guru: The Man Who Knew Too Much 


1-15 March 13 

A wit’s answer to the question that is set to become an eternal one: ‘Why 
did they hang Afzal Guru?’, reads: ‘Afzal Guru was hanged because the 
Indian law doesn’t allow electric chair, lethal injection, stoning to death, 
guillotine or any other form of execution.’ However, there is another 
straight answer: He knew too much. He had already exposed the Indian 
state’s behavior in Kashmir in his pleadings for justice over the years. 
But the true face of the state is unremarkable. He knew more. He was 
the exposed link into a chain of subterfuge leading into the STF (Special 
Task Force), a unit of Kashmiri rebels who turned coat. 

He had pointed this out while alive referring to a certain ‘Tariq’ in 
the shadowy world of the renegade rebels who set the stage for India to 
prevail in Kashmir by systematically killing their former comrades and 
their supporters using fair means and foul. The outfit called Ikhwan was 
inducted into the police to regularize them. Their notoriety was such 
that one campaign promise of a political party that won in the polls in 
2002 was that they would be disbanded. They were rechristened instead, 
regularized and hopefully more disciplined since. That Pakistani trained 
jihadis were degenerate and their terror acts reprehensible, the cliche 
‘fight fire with fire’ provided legitimacy to such paramilitary outfits. In 
that troubled era in their heyday they served to undertake the ‘dirty war’ 
on behalf of the state. 

The ‘conspiracy theory’ needs airing at this juncture. Was the STF 
used, and did it, in turn, use Afzal Guru for nefarious purpose? Spelling 
out the conspiracy theory is necessary. This has been done competently 
elsewhere by the likes of Arundhati Roy and Nirmalangshu Mukherjee. 
It is with reason they have titled the volume in which their case appears: 
13 December, a Reader: The Strange Case of the Attack on the Indian 
Parliament (Penguin India, pp. 233, Rs. 200, 2006). The very term 
‘conspiracy’ is a way to marginalize what could well be the truth. The fact 
that no inquiry has gone into the parliamentary attack, the truth has not 
been plumbed. With Afzal gone, it is now also probably beyond reach. 


As with any ‘strange case’, it is best to begin with the motives. 
Parliament attack led up to the Indian military mobilization. That the 
mobilization stopped at the border and did not cross it suggests more 
than just statesmanship on Prime Minister Vajpayee’s part. It indicates 
a strategy, one premeditated and not one thought up at the spur of 
the moment in the crisis brought on by the dastardly attack. Crisis 
environments do not lend themselves to cool heads. Stopping at the 
border was cool headed decision. That can only have been induced by 
a predetermined plan of action. In effect, the conspiracy theory has it 
that the parliament attack was a doing of the intelligence agency put to it 
by the national security apparatus at the apex level. The one who could 
have more information on this, the then national security adviser and 
principal secretary, Mr. Brajeah Mishra, is now no more to confirm this. 
That, in his absence, his denial can be anticipated makes the theory a 
‘conspiracy theory’. 

The diplomatic coercion - coercive diplomacy in strategic terms - 
mounted thereafter also needed a trigger. Pakistan had crept back into 
American good books with 9/11. India that had begun courting the US 
ever since it burst its way into the nuclear club, felt left out in the cold. 
It needed to embarrass Pakistan, snap America out of its Musharraf 
infatuation. India needed a trigger. A trigger could not have waited 
for a bunch of obliging terrorists to come round and timelystorm the 
parliament. India required instead manufacturing a trigger. This is 
where the STF comes in. 

Given the nature of the violent conflict on in Kashmir at the time, 
the existence of detention centers is well known. That these would 
have had inmates with very little chance of seeing freedom once again 
can also be conceded. Consider that in case a few of these inmates - 
who were incarcerated since they wanted to harm India - were given a 
choice of dying a death they had always imagined for themselves, one 
of a jihadi, how many would have agreed to the proposal. It is obvious 
that there would be at least some wanting a crack at India, dying in a 
blaze of imagined glory rather than blindfolded in front of a death squad. 
It can be surmised that there would have been no shortage of recruits 
from those dark chambers. All it needed now was to put together the 
supporting cast and the equipment, and have a cover story. It is here that 
unfortunate Afzal figures in the story. The rest as they say is history; but 


most of it unwritten, deliberately kept unknown, and now, unknowable. 

Afzal therefore had to go. The shortcomings in his trial are now 
well known. The unacceptable reason for his hanging - the demand of 
the ‘collective conscience’ - is reversion to the bygone days of human 
sacrifice. He would have gone earlier had the ruling formation and its 
lead party of the period of the parliament attack returned to power in 
2004. They had much to hide. The Congress that has been around since 
needed him alive to keep the pressure on that party, now in opposition. 
However, the tide having turned against the Congress to the extent the 
writing is on the wall, a human sacrifice was decreed for its revival. This 
explains the timing of Afzal’s departure. As for the Congress, it will prove 
an insincere act equivalent to the opening of the locks of Babri Masjid the 
last time it was under siege. 

Perhaps dark clouds overhead in that era - nuclear tests, Kandahar 
hijack, fidayeen attacks, Kargil War, Chittisingpora massacre, Srinagar 
assembly bombing, right wing rule, 9/11, military rule in the neighbor etc 
- made the intelligence games necessary. These are games nations play 
since Chanakyan times. Machivelli testifies that these are indulgences of 
princes. When elephants fight, grass suffers. Afzal Guru was but another 
blade of grass. 
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Taking on Mr. Modi’s Chief Cheerleader: 
Chetan Bhagat 


Published, Online: Dec 01, 2012 

The final round in the fight for India’s soul is underway. Mr. Modi’s 
forthcoming triumph in the provincial elections in the western Indian 
state he heads is intended to set the stage for his elevation soon thereafter 
as the potential prime ministerial candidate of India’s conservative party, 
the BJP. One leader from of the competition, Ms. Sushma Swaraj, has 
already thrown in the towel for party leadership and prime ministerial 
ambition, citing Modi’s development record. The other, Mr. Arun Jaitley, 
is not known to command a mass following within or without the party. 
Of the official leader of the party, Mr. Nitin Gadkari, political obits are 
already past the draft stage. 

The first blow of the final round has been struck by Mr. Modi’s 
unofficial spokeman, Mr. Chetan Bhagat. Earlier his outpourings 
in favour of his preferred leader were confined to his Sunday Times 
column. Today they have been elevated to the op-ed space of the widely 
read, The Times of India (1 December 2012). The thesis this time round 
is essentially that “if India has to move forward, the voting public must 
wean itself off the Gandhi family.” QED! 

With the “family” out of the way, in particular the princeling, Rahul 
Gandhi, Bhagat knows it would be cakewalk for his fighter in the ring, 
Mr. Modi. This explains his thrust on getting “the family out of the way,” 
which explains why his piece is misleadingly titled, “Out of the family 
way.” That his piece does not mention Mr. Modi’s name even once is yet 
another dead giveaway. There seems to be much to hide, and Bhagat, in 
doing so, knows this best. 

To have Mr. Bhagat as an unpaid PR man can prove a boon for Mr. 
Modi’s incipient national campaign. After all, Bhagat’s self-description 
as a “best-selling novelist” is not incredible. It is, therefore, important to 
interrogate Mr. Bhagat, lest his writings going uncontested lend ballast 
on Mr. Modi’s journey to 7 Race Course Road. 

Bhagat’s piece is ostensibly on the shortcomings of the conservative 


party and how these would prove debilitating its bid for power in 2014. 
By default, the ruling party stands to gain although it has little that Mr. 
Bhagat finds on offer. This owes to the dynastic impulse of “our feudal 
mindset”. Weaning ourselves off the Gandhi family to him is the first 
step to acknowledging the Sun rising in the west, Mr. Modi. 

In Mr. Bhagat’s laundry list of the BJP’s shortcomings a discerning 
reader will fail to find mention on the party’s chief limitation: the 
nature of its subterranean connection with the wider rightist fraternity, 
the Sangh Parivar. This amounts to a resounding silence. Such sleights 
of hand explain why Bhagat is chief cheerleader and, therefore, need 
pointing out as relentlessly as Bhagat champions his champion. 

To Bhagat, “the new India the youth wants to see - merit-based, 
efficient, accountable and progressive” - requires the BJP to reinvent 
itself; be less like the Congress. However, Bhagat, and many who agree 
with him, do not factor in the umbilical cord between the BJP and its 
mother entity, the RSS. Being management savvy and technocratic, they 
are politically naive. 

The “new India” in the world view of conservative extremists - that Mr. 
Bhagat is seemingly oblivious to - is at least a century-old in conception, 
situated as it is in the world view of triumphant fascism of the between- 
wars years in Europe. Since history has taken a beating in curriculum 
reinvention over the recent decade, the youth need reminding of this 
intellectual legacy of the party Bhagat promotes. 

Bhagat expertly papers over the cracks by sandwiching “efficient, 
accountable” between “merit based” and “progressive” in his version 
of the vision of India’s youth. On “efficient,” it needs mention that 
authoritarian methods sometimes bear such result. Afterall, it was 
said that the trains ran on time during the Emergency. The model of 
“development” of Gujarat can instead be attributed to an extended, if 
undeclared, Emergency. Look at the fate of officers such as Sanjeev Bhatt. 
With hatchet men such as the former state home minister continuing 
if not prospering in politics, the common government official can 
surely sense which way the wind blows. As for “accountable,” even the 
formidable Vajpayee - the very same blaster-in-chief himself of India’s 
grand entry into the nuclear club - could not exact accountability for the 
absence of “raj dharma” in Gujarat of 2002. 

This leaves “merit based” and “progressive” as 


the remaining 


yardsticks; in themselves inoffensive standards but worth a “dekho”. 
“Merit based” has been mantra of anti-reservationists, the ones who 
agree with Bhagat. Their reading of India is blind to India’s logic of 
caste - its defining feature if any. By making a case to privilege “merit”, 
their’s is an easy-to-see-through bid to remain interminably ahead. With 
starting blocks way ahead, there is little chance of the gap attenuating. To 
them, “merit” is a formula to stay on top. “Merit” busting is therefore of 
significance for the readers of this journal, most being disadvantaged at, 
and sometimes by, birth. 

Lastly, Bhagat’s use of the term “progressive” is to stand it on its head. 
It’s an easy bid to steal the thunder, usually a property in this instance 
of the left. By progressive, Mr. Bhagat presumably means the alacrity 
with which Gujarat can attract the Tatas when divested off their land 
in West Bengal. What makes Gujarat able to do this and what prevents 
others? Answering this would reveal how self-serving Bhagat’s definition 
of “progressive” actually is; yet another instance of his expertise: word 
play. 

Mr. Bhagat’s columns will get more strident as the national elections 
campaign draws closer. Silence in response may be misread as silence of 
the lambs. To do as he advises - overthrow the dynasty - would be to 
throw out the baby with the bathwater. To do so would pave way for a 
pracharak as prime minister. Though Mr. Modi’s self-exculpatory version 
of the 2002 presents himself at best as “The Nero of 2002,” history knows 
best that this is a charitable honorific. And that is enough to expose the 
cheer-leader for what he is not, a political analyst. 


http://www.milligazette.com/news/4812-taking-on-gujarat- 
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The Unfolding Gameplan of Majoritarian 
Extremists 


Online: Oct 01, 2012 / Print Issue: 1-15 September 2012 

Special Reports 

The cat is out of the bag. The gameplan of extremists subscribing to 
cultural nationalism, Hindutva, is so simple, as to make them appear 
simple minded. Alternatively, they think others are simple minded; else 
they could not have been so transparently deceptive. 

The game plan is one of deception. This has been well known among 
those watching them over the past half-a-decade at least. In the run up 
to the last elections, when they suffered under the delusion of regaining 
power, they conducted a bombing campaign against metros - Delhi, 
Ahmedabad, Jaipur, Bangalore, Hyderabad, Mumbai etc. 

The tell-tale signs they left behind were stark - if only the blind 
will take a look. Take the inexplicable recovery of bombs in Surat, for 
instance. Their more brazen use of disguise and Chaplinesque efforts at 
terror elsewhere are too well-known to recount. The case of raising the 
Pakistani flag in Hubli is a mild example. Their strategy was to make it 
look to the gullible media as though this was handiwork of the Indian 
Mujahedeen, IM. The organization was itself a useful invention to serve 
their ends. 

This did not help them in winning the elections, but it did throw 
many off their scent. They succeeded to the extent of manufacturing 
a constituency that believes that terrorism perpetrated by Muslim 
extremists is the graver threat. Using this as a spring board, they have 
started off their campaign for New Delhi 2014. Their latest series of 
actions bespeaks of a similar, if more ambitious, gameplan. 

They took advantage of the social media-induced collective reaction 
by the minority to the happenings in Assam. While the doctored images 
of atrocities from the east have been spread by sources of equally extreme 
persuasion in Pakistan, as claimed by the Union home secretary, there is 
ambiguity surrounding the origin of threat messages to north-easterners. 


It is taken by default as originating from Muslim sources. However, that 
these could well have their dubious parentage cannot be discounted. 

The advantages that accrue for them are legion. They get to paint the 
minority, already on the defensive, into a corner. They manage to give an 
ethnic conflict an all-India communal colour, thereby heightening the 
perception of threat of the Muslim “Other” that they have so studiously 
manufactured over the past decade. They can keep the government on the 
back-foot, one that is already under pressure on multiple fronts including 
the political fight with the opposition baying against crony capitalism. 

How have they exposed themselves? Firstly, the RSS was too sprightly 
in cashing in on the SMS episode. They were all over TV screens on 
railway platforms out to defend the North Eastern citizens fleeing the 
southern capital where the BJP rules. Secondly, the bomb blasts that 
fizzled out in Pune are another give away. As the Pune police let on, 
these were the handiwork of mischief makers. Surely, this was a sign 
of exultation on the departure of the Union home minister. Third, the 
infiltration by agents provocateurs of the mass solidarity gathering in 
Azad Maidan on 11 August in the hope that police over-reaction would 
lead to a bloodbath, can be spotted in their belatedly ruing the police’s 
uncharacteristic but praiseworthy professional handling of the situation. 
Lastly, the “encounter” deaths in Batla House earlier and the custodial 
murder of Qateel Siddiqui, have helped clean up their tracks. The case 
on the bomb blasts can safely be closed in public memory with the 
“perpetrators” eliminated. 

The government is surely not oblivious. It is, however, too much on- 
the-ropes to be able to launch a counter-attack. The ruling party does 
not have the political resources for turning back the tide of deception- 
induced, media-fanned suspicion of the minority. It also cannot take the 
extremists head on since it would damage India’s diplomatic position that 
Pakistan is at the root of all of India’s ills. Therefore, it is not the success 
of the majoritarian extremists as much as the government’s weakness 
that is keeping this costly charade going. 

If the government is not going to do its job and the Hindutva-inspired 
extremists are going to keep up their momentum, there is little for those 
targeted to do than to keep their fingers pointed at the culprits. This is 
an effort to such an end. Doing so is necessary lest 7 Race Course Road 
be usurped and the “idea of India” subverted come 2014. There is no 


question of going silently into gas chambers. 

But, more consequentially, the Qur’anic injunction of excel all in 
good works makes more sense, since the mud that they sling will then 
simply not stick. 

http://www.milligazette.com/news/4126-the-unfolding- 
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More than just a visit 


Published, Online: Sep 27, 2012 / Print Issue: 1-15 October 2012 

The complaint of Mr. Vivek Katju, a retired diplomat, against his views 
being ‘censored’ by the AIR, has featured in the press. The question in 
particular on the program ‘Charcha’ on AIR was on whether the prime 
minister should visit Pakistan. Mr. Katju’s reply was in the negative. The 
complaint has served not only to attract attention to ‘censorship’ but also 
to Mr. Katju’s view that the prime minister should not be considering 
visiting Pakistan. On the latter, is Mr. Katju right? 

It is possible that Mr. Katju is wrong, but he is entitled to his views. He 
is also entitled to airing these and having them carried by the national 
broadcaster. However, this is not the first time Mr. Katju has attempted 
to exercise influence on the trajectory of India-Pakistan relations. His 
earlier foray has been recorded by General Musharraf in his self-serving 
autobiography, In the Line of Fire. 

The general having elevated himself from CEO to president had 
alighted at Agra with high expectations. India’s surprise announcement 
reaching out to the troublemaker at Kargil, one who had derailed the 
promising Lahore peace process, had led to the general imagining that 
India had a mind to resolve the Kashmir dispute his way. However, 
Musharraf noted in his book that Mr. Katju, then a bureaucrat in the 
MEA with a seat at the negotiation table, played a role in holding Mr. 
Vajpayee back at a critical juncture in the talks. The rest as they say, that 
has since included a near war and at least one crisis, is now history. 

Mr. Katju’s is just a pre-emptive salvo from the better known quarters. 
Mr. Katju’s views, no doubt well founded after a lifetime in service of 
Indian diplomacy in hot spots such as Afghanistan and in hot seats such 
as the Pakistan desk, are also widely shared by those with less exposure 
and reflection. These are the less visible, vested political interests on 
the Indian side that prefer a communal polarization in South Asia, one 
reflected in and fed by the interstate face-off. They are not only not averse 
to seeing this divide cut through Indian society, but instead prefer it. The 
advantage these forces take of seemingly professional opinion, such as 


voiced by Mr. Katju, is indeterminate. 

Additionally, it is also indeterminate as to how much of the strategic 
opinion is informed by ‘soft’ cultural nationalism, the hard variant of 
which is propagated by the communal forces. The extent of subscription 
to cultural nationalist tenets by officials has been understudied, 
deliberately so since finding it to be consequential would detract from 
India’s secular credentials. 

Secondly, Mr. Katju’s opinion cannot but have been informed by his 
life experience, that would perhaps include the tremendous challenges 
faced by the Kashmiri Pandit community. Having also been exposed to 
the underside of the Pakistani establishment, Mr. Katju cannot but exert 
to warn as he does. 

Cumulatively, this suggests that Pakistan related strategizing is not 
without its limitations in terms of wellsprings. It is important to be 
clear-eyed about such possible contamination of strategic prescriptions. 
Opinion’s, such as that of Mr. Katju, can then be taken with a pinch of 
salt. Acknowledging that such opinion and such opinion makers do not 
have monopoly over strategic rationality, is the first step in moving to 
examine alternatives that otherwise remain unexamined due to lack of 
imprimature by strategic ‘experts’. 

The case for the prime minister’s visit is one such. The same yardstick 
of strategic bias informing opinion, used here to examine Mr. Katju’s 
opinion, has been applied to Dr. Manmohan Singh’s hope of repairing 
India-Pakistan relations. His strategic preference is taken as one informed 
by nostalgia, quite like the work of Mr. IK Gujral earlier. The good that 
came out of the previous instance of Punjabiat impacting policy has 
been the ‘composite dialogue’ process. That a dialogue is into its third 
iteration after its severest test at 26/11 suggests the power of the idea. A 
prime ministerial visit would ensure resumption of the dialogue in its 
composite format, as had been forged finally in the Vajpayee-Musharraf 
joint statement of 2004. Therefore, even if the origin of the strategic 
preference is not much difference, judging it differently must be in terms 
of its positive consequence. 

But, the lion must be bearded in its own den and on its terms for the 
case for the visit to be carried. In other words, strategic rationality must 
be deployed to argue in favour of such a visit. India’s policy is one of 
expanding and strengthening the pro-peace constituency in Pakistan. 


This is to be done to the extent that eventually they take over the 
democratic space in Pakistan, constricting the military-mullah combine. 
Clearly, if a policy is to be carried through to its logical conclusion in a 
democratic peace, the prime minister must undertake the mission. Not 
doing so would leave the extremists on both sides in a position to dictate 
the inter-state agenda. 

Given this as making strategic sense, the question is now one of 
timing. The government having been on the back-foot over the past 
two years has just chosen to break out with a slew of second generation 
economic reforms. Since this can be expected to draw political backlash, 
it is unlikely the government can sustain yet another policy initiative, 
this time in the foreign policy field. Being of neo-liberal inclination, it 
has chosen to prioritise economics over foreign policy. In effect, that Dr. 
Singh is not going is certainly not because Mr. Katju’s say so. 

Taking this as time gained to set back the intellectual sway of 
‘naysayers’ in the strategic discourse is the best way to build the climate 
and momentum to ensure the visit takes place, perhaps not of Dr. Singh 
but by the next prime minister. The fight will also help keep away figures 
from the prime ministerial chair having no interest in making the visit 
in first place. 


http://www.milligazette.com/news/4281-more-than-just-a- 
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Not So Easy, Mr. Modi 


The locus of controversy over Mr. Modi’s remarks has shifted from the 
contents of his interview to the internal politics of a regional party of 
which the interviewer was a member. In the melee, there is danger of Mr. 
Modi’s remarks passing uncontested into history. The risk of dwelling on 
them any further is in giving them more column space, thereby adding 
to his original intent in giving the interview of gaining greater political 
acceptability for himself in his run up not so much for provincial 
elections due soon, but for national hustings soon thereafter. However, 
not to engage with them would be to have readers give him the benefit 
of the doubt. 

While it is a truism that unless held guilty in a court of law, a person is 
to be taken as innocent, the problem with allowing Mr. Modi that status 
is that the evidence that could have been used in a court of law has in the 
years of his being at the helm been systematically removed or reworked. 
As a result even the Supreme Court appointed Special Investigation 
Team has been unable to gain access to prosecutable evidence. While 
this should really have triggered a line of investigation into the ‘cover up’, 
as prompted by some courageous police officers in Gujarat, the SIT has 
taken Mr. Modi’s administration at its word. That is to give him more 
than his due. 

Thankfully for history, the Amicus Curiae, also appointed by the 
SC, has a different story to tell. His differing take lends balance to the 
suspension of disbelief by Mr. Raghavan of SIT fame. Therefore, there is 
no reason to take Mr. Modi at his word in the interview. He cannot but 
be expected to defend his case in the manner he has. And yet, the content 
of the interview is chilling. Take for instance Mr. Modi’s exhortation: 
‘think about how many Muslims were protected then! If they were to 
be killed systematically, who would have been spared today?’ In other 
words, Muslims, spared of a worse fate, should really be grateful! After 
all, he insists he stopped the ‘rioting’, stating that, ‘I think I managed to 
stop the rioting.’ In the same breath, he lets on: ‘I will not admit that I 
couldn’t.’ In other words, he is a saviour since he tried to stop the ‘riots’ 


but couldn’t! 

Two points bear mention. Firstly, the use of the term, ‘riots’, suggests 
that the two communities were slugging it out. This is hardly likely in 
light of his version of the first 72 hours: ‘There hasn’t been even one police 
gunshot, no lathi charge... But, here people were arrested in advance.’ It 
bears investigation as to which ‘people’ were arrested. It can be surmised 
that these were of the minority. In effect, the minority was disarmed. 
Therefore, the question of a ‘riot’, and its two-sided implication, does 
not arise. Also, since he says there was not ‘even one police gunshot’, 
the rioters who should have been stopped in their tracks were instead 
handled with kid gloves. Had the besieged minority been rioting instead, 
as national statistics consistently bear out there would have been a deadly 
toll. 

Secondly, this means that space was created for majoritarian 
supremacists to take center stage. He claims in self-vindication he gave 
‘shoot at sight’ order to stop the ‘riots’. The numbers are already in the 
public domain as to who died in such firing. These were certainly not 
the ones later caught boasting in a Tehelka sting operation on their 
bravado. 

Mr. Modi brings the abject state of affairs elsewhere to claim that his 
record is better on two counts: one is on prosecution and sentencing in 
Gujarat cases as against that meted out in the 1984 carnage against Sikhs; 
the second is on encounters. There is a difference between what happened 
in Gujarat and elsewhere. In the anti-Sikh carnage in Delhi, there is no 
allegation of state complicity. As for encounters, in none of the other 
states were cover up stories fomented with a dual purpose: to embellish 
the image of the political head as a nationalist strongman, while at the 
same time tarnishing that of the minority as a subverted fifth column 
susceptible to infiltration by terrorists. In any case, instances elsewhere 
cannot legitimize what happens in Gujarat. 

To tide over the controversy, the interviewer in a damage-limitation 
exercise, has claimed: ‘I asked him questions that no one has.’ This 
obfuscates the fact that it was a tame interview amounting to image- 
building for Mr. Modi. Take for instance the poser: ‘But they say you 
were in the control room.’ It is well known that the ministerial henchmen 
of Mr. Modi were assigned such duty including one who has served time 
behind bars subsequently in the false encounters case. Therefore, such 


questions figuring in an interview damns its motives. 

Finally, is the question of the military being called out timely. This 
increases in significance in light of the current day Bodo-Muslim clashes 
in Assam in which the Assam government has been critical of the new 
procedures in place for getting the Army to react in internal crisis. The 
procedures date to the Vohra Committee report recommendations to the 
GOM in 2001. The cases of over-resort to the military in the eighties and 
nineties had resulted in a hardening of the military’s position against 
intervening in such crisis. The military was hard pressed by its internal 
security commitments and over extended by simultaneous calls on it 
when in peace stations. The older rules that enabled the DC to call out 
the army in aid to civil authority had consequently been reframed. The 
current procedures call for such demands for military aid to be routed 
from the state to the home ministry, and thereafter, to the defence 
ministry. A decision is then taken. This can prove too late for victims as 
evident from the case in Assam lately. More importantly, delay results 
in deepening of divides with trans-generational effects. Clearly, there is 
a case to revisit the procedures, particularly since the CRPF that was 
expanded with the purpose of relieving the army from such duty is itself 
bogged down in Central India. 

In the Gujarat case, the army that was then deployed at the borders in 
Op Parakram could not be made available in a real time frame. Clearly, 
the onus of stamping out fires then devolved on Mr. Modi. This gave 
Mr. Modi and his supporters the time they needed. Therefore even if 
we are to follow Mr. Modi’s advice, ‘The Supreme Court asked for an 
investigation to be conducted. We should trust that’; he still needs to 
answer for incompetence. Since his campaign rhetoric focuses on his 
competence, revealing Mr. Modi’s record is in order, the latest attempt at 
embellishment notwithstanding. 

Mr. Modi has expressed a preference thus, ‘If Modi has sinned, then 
Modi should be hanged’. But his only reflects a medieval mindset that 
conjured up the ‘action-reaction’ thesis. Its implication for his fitness for 
his current office is for the voters of his state to decide on, but it certainly 
disqualifies him from aspiring to higher office. 


http://www.milligazette.com/pnint/issue/16-31-august-2012 


Chetan Bhagat: Caught at it Again 


16-31 July 12, p. 10 

Chetan Bhagat’s latest column in the Sunday Times (the masthead of 
the Times of India on Sundays redolent of a publication in UK), The 
Underage Optimist, is titled ‘And the people’s choice is...’ (http:// 
timesofindia.indiatimes.com/home/sunday-toi/all-that-matters/And- 
the-peoples-choice-is—/articleshow/14539995.cms). He considers two 
candidates for the answer, Rahul Gandhi and Narendra Modi. Bhagat 
exercises his democratic right in favour of Mr. Modi. There is nothing 
exceptionable with either his debunking of the Congress ‘crown prince’ 
or his political inclination for Mr. Modi. The issue is in his arriving at 
Mr. Modi as the ‘people’s choice’. 

He claims that 82 percent of those voting on a poser from him on his 
Facebook page between the two political personalities weighed in favour 
of Mr. Modi, helping Modi beat Rahul Gandhi by ‘an astonishing 16 
times’. Those who follow Bhagat’s socio-political writings in his columns 
and op-eds as against his bestsellers are by now familiar with his political 
predilections. Yet again in a free country there is no problem with that. It 
can be expected that those agreeing with him would also be linked to his 
site on Facebook. Therefore, if the vote goes a particular way, it cannot 
but be otherwise. From that to stretch the argument and prejudge the 
national election two years away is, to quote a phrase in his article, ‘a bit 
much’. 

The matter of using his column for propagating a candidate as he has 
been indulging in over the past is also one between him and his editor. 
However, it is important to equally consistently dissect Bhagat’s argument 
in favour of his choice, lest through biased propagation by his influential 
supporters Mr. Modi does end up acquiring the prime minister’s chair in 
the real forum as against Facebook. 

Bhagat, as befitting an IIT-IIM graduate, sensibly builds up his case 
as a comment on the manner Mr. Modi is acquiring a following in 
cyberspace among the youth. He caveats his advocacy by requiring Mr. 
Modi get ‘lucky, stay humble, has some genuine remorse and make the 


right moves.’ Getting ‘lucky’ is meaningless. ‘Staying humble’ is a notably 
tall order for Mr. Modi, as his recent campaign against his bete-noire in 
the right wing, Mr. Joshi, indicates. It is the contradiction between the 
latter two - ‘genuine remorse’ and ‘making the right moves’ - that needs 
interrogation. 

‘Genuine remorse’ cannot be felt and expressed as part of making 
the ‘right moves’. While remorse is right, it cannot be a right ‘move’. 
It cannot be taken as a means to an end. It has to be an end in itself. 
Genuine remorse in this case would amount to abdication, not only of 
the gaddi but by taking political sanyas. A life spent thereafter in service 
of the victims is one that can efface the blot, since the state and its judicial 
system has not deigned to bring justice to bear. However, since neither 
this is not about to happen, it is best that Mr. Modi be shown the door 
democratically. 

Will that happen? Not if the likes of Mr. Bhagat manipulate their 
fan following into turning in a majoritarian verdict. Even if backed by 
the majority, it would hardly be ‘democratic’, since political theory well 
knows that majority and democracy are not synonymous. A graduate 
with a technical degree such as Mr. Bhagat cannot be expected to know 
any better. 

A decade of uninhibited manipulation of the evidence in the Gujarat 
carnage using a cowed-down state machinery and docile police has led to 
Mr. Modi being given the benefit of the doubt by the likes of the Supreme 
Court appointed SIT led by RK Raghavan. However, his supporters are 
ever willing to keep skepticism in suspended animation blinded by 
majoritarian supremacism. 

This does not imply, as Bhagat suggests, a willingness to forget 
someone else’s past in order to gain a future. It is instead to be well aware 
of the past and not be bothered by it. Bhagat’s suggestion that the nation 
should follow such a cohort is to be blind to their motives going beyond a 
development orientation as Mr. Bhagat selectively presents them. 

Bhagat’s selective blindness tells more about Modi than does his 
column. It is for this reason Bhagat’s case needs interrogation. And the 
fact that as a ‘youth icon’ - in the Wikipedia’s words - his words may 
be taken as gospel in youth liable to mistake the credentials - IIT-IIM 
- as those of Almighty himself. It is no wonder then that Bhagat in his 
conclusion advises the BJP to go about ‘mobilizing people to vote’. 


There remains one last bone to pick. Bhagat in drawing up his negative 
contrast of Rahul Gandhi to his champion has Gandhi ‘hiding whenever 
there is a national crisis.’ Bhagat can be forgiven for not knowing where 
Mr. Modi was in late February 2002, since Bhagat was perhaps over in 
Hong Kong busy with investment banking. 

But, where was Mr. Modi hiding during the national crisis in 
rajdharma? Keeping his political buddies in police control rooms, Mr. 
Modi was certainly not busying himself with preempting the carnage 
at the controversial meeting on the evening of 27 February 2002 in his 
residence office. The SIT claims he was not busy precipitating it either. 

The vote on this due in 2014 will surely confine Bhagat’s ‘people’s 
choice’ as PM of his Facebook page. 

http://www.milligazette.com/pnint/issue/16-31-july-2012 


Catching up with the SIT Chief 


Mr. RK Raghavan, a former director of CBI, is known better for his 
fortnightly column in the reputed journal Frontline, a flagship publication 
advertised as India’s National Magazine from the publishers of the equally 
formidable for its erudition, The Hindu. It is, therefore, with some 
respect that readers have been accessing his views to inform and shape 
their own. This regard for his post-retirement output on security and 
policing is perhaps what prompted the Supreme Court to appoint him 
as the head of the Special Investigation Team that went into the Gujarat 
carnage to assess the veracity of the more significant crimes committed 
post-Godhra there. The report of the SIT having been submitted it is 
now clear that the exercise was one of exonerating the political figures 
involved not only in inciting but later in covering up the crimes. That 
the report has gone on to even absolve the political leadership of Gujarat 
then of acts of omission, leave alone of acts of commission, has left the 
readers of RK Raghavan’s columns in a state of confusion. Was their faith 
in the credibility of Mr. Raghavan as a guide into the internal security 
realm misplaced? 

Raghavan’s latest column in the Frontline, ‘Tepid on Terror’, (http:// 
www.frontlineonnet.com/stories/20120601291009700.htm, May 19-June 
1,2012) should dispel any doubts of Mr. Raghavan’s political inclination. 
In effect, Mr. Raghavan is no professional writing dispassionately about 
his craft. He is instead a political person and his work reflects his politics. 
Mistaking him is the fault of his readers, not his. If the Supreme Court 
was likewise misled by his seemingly secular credentials, then it is at the 
institution’s cost. Mr. Raghavan cannot be blamed for being himself. 
Clarity on the working of his mind is easily obtainable from his column 
in which he attempts to advocate the NCTC. 

The argument he makes, that comes out clearly in his concluding 
paragraph, is that the NCTC would be able to network foreign intelligence 
agencies better and with its policing powers (that has proven its Achilles 
heel) be able to act autonomously to good effect. His article brings out the 
‘threat’ of terror as he sees it in the surviving of al Qaeda post 2014, and 
its affiliation to the Lashkar-e-Taiba. This, given the latter’s penetration 


of India (in Mr. Raghavan’s estimate) is an existential threat that requires 
an appropriate response in the form of an NCTC. While the first and 
last paragraphs have a mention of NCTC on an article purportedly on 
NCTC, the remainder of the article is scaremongering with which the 
liberal minority is by now already more than familiar with. 

The problem is that this has now become the ‘common sense’, 
with ‘authorities’, who ought to know better, also purveying it. With 
Mr. Raghavan’s ‘clean chit’ to the political leadership in Gujarat, it is 
apparent that the future may well be a repeat of the past. Mr. Raghavan’s 
is a self-fulfilling prophecy in that with the judicial system sabotaged by 
his report, it would incentivise hotheads to draw their own conclusions. 
This will then make Mr. Raghavan take the position, ‘See, I told you so, 
didn’t I?’, thereby buttressing his ‘expert’ credentials. That his article does 
not carry a mention of Hindutva inspired terror that has masqueraded as 
minority perpetrated suggests a blind spot. This blind spot is incidentally 
what reveals Mr. Raghavan’s politics best. These elements have been lying 
low of late, given the manner they have been exposed as behind many 
if not most terror incident’s earlier attributed by default as minority 
perpetrated. 

This brings one to the point that Mr. Raghavan yet again misleads by 
attempts to rely on the ‘common sense’ to make a case for NCTC. This 
popular, if erroneous, notion has been manufactured by closet cultural 
nationalists, both in the strategic community and media; the ranks of 
which now have a distinguished denizen, Mr. Raghavan, now unmasked. 
The case for NCTC if at all is not that it is required for coping with minority 
perpetrated terror and its external linkages, but for taming Hindutva 
inspired terror. The terror that has passed for minority perpetrated 
terror has been doubly effective. Firstly, it has put the minority in the 
dock and also, secondly, when there, on the backfoot, in getting those 
so accused to first their prove innocence and then prove the other side 
guilty. These are what in intelligence circles are called ‘black operations’. 
This is suggestive of intelligence tutelage of those so engaged. Given the 
predilections of the well regarded Mr. Raghavan now exposed, it is worth 
pondering if there are subterranean linkages between state agencies, well 
known to be without parliamentary supervision and nefarious groups of 
a certain political persuasion. Analogy can be drawn from the notorious 
ISI linkages allegedly with certain group, brought out copiously in 


Mr. Raghavan’s article. Given that the state, both at the Union level 
and provincial, has acted with alacrity against the latter, there is little 
need then to also have an NCTC based on this logic. Instead, an NCTC 
with teeth is required for the Union to act against Hindutva inspired 
terror groups, since there is great reluctance, perhaps due to the possible 
complicity mentioned here, against Hindutva inspired groups. Given 
that this argument is not marshalled makes Mr. Raghavan’s critique of 
those holding up the NCTC somewhat ‘tepid on terror’. 

While there are good reasons to go slow on the NCTC with teeth as 
envisaged, one reason why it is needed is to cope with those that form the 
blind spot of the state. Admitting to this is perhaps too much to expect 
of the home ministry, but this is the more pertinent reason why the 
UPA has perhaps wanted the NCTC in its current form. However, there 
is a problem area that needs reckoning with. This is that in equipping 
itself with such powers, in case the Union is captured, democratically or 
otherwise by forces inimical to the Constitution, then it would be too 
late to rue them such powers. So although there is good reason to have 
an NCTC that can take action, there are reservations that can lend the 
exercise pause. 

In enabling these observations on the NCTC and the dominant 
security discourse, Mr. Raghavan’s column has served a purpose, but not 
as he imagined. It is time the editors of the Hindu group read their very 
own columnists since such writings excite dissonance in their readers, 
being inconsistent with the otherwise credible and creditably liberal line 
of the publications of the group. 


http://www.milligazette.com/news/3701-catching-up-with- 
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Mr. Bhagat: Please Get Off Our Backs, Will You! 


Published, Online: Sep 25, 2011 

Gratuitous advice is better ignored. Nevertheless, the ‘Underage 
Optimist’, Chetan Bhagat, intellectual icon of Generation Y, needs an 
answer. His advice for Muslims in his latest column, is, ‘Don’t let them 
divide and rule any more’. The assumption is that Muslims are permitting 
‘them’ to ‘divide and rule’. For ‘them’ to not to rule ‘anymore’, his ‘urge’ 
is that Muslims ‘not commit (their) vote and loyalty to any political party 
forever’. 

His version of ‘vote-bank politics’ is in the minority choosing 
representatives ‘because he is a symbol of hope for the minority’. To 
him, ‘Muslim citizens are wooed the most because their community is 
one of the largest in terms of actual numbers and ‘also as a community 
they are believed to vote en-bloc’. This does not necessarily get them any 
dividends, since the representative then kept ‘us busy with the Hindu vs 
Muslim debate, while they hid the fact that the entire country suffered 
due to their misgovernance.’ 

Chetan Bhagat’s seemingly unexceptionable counsel needs to be 
juxtaposed with his earlier utterances. In earlier columns this year, he 
had offered public advice, that hindsight suggests may not necessarily 
have been unsolicited nor innocent, to Mr. Narendra Modi requiring 
him to make a transition to the national stage. He had praised Modi’s 
development record, attributing it to Modi’s ‘firmness’ on development. 
Look and behold, barely six months on and the nation has witnessed the 
first steps of Mr. Modi to break out of his regional satrapi, Gujarat. 

In terminating a fast that has unfortunately for his pains, gone 
unremarked into history, Modi declined to sport a cap, the cultural 
marker of a Muslim community, offered by a Muslim follower. The 
commentary that attended the gesture had it that Mr. Modi did not want 
to spoil his image favoured by his majority supporters. In effect, there 
is an even more significant ‘vote-bank’ out there, the Hindu vote. The 
effort is to get it to vote ‘en-bloc’, an effort that has been on ever since the 
‘Optimist’, even if‘Underage’, has been old enough to know of. Why does 


this escape Mr. Bhagat’s admiring, though undiscerning, eye? 

Chetan’s right for soliciting supporters for his favoured candidate is 
not in question. For him to employ his not inconsiderable talents and use 
his Times of India column for the purpose is between him and his maker 
and the editors of that newspaper. But his bias needs outing. 

That he thinks in terms of ‘minority’ and ‘majority’ is clear. Note 
his advice, this time to his co-religionists: ‘We as majority members 
have to be extra cautious to not hurt the feelings of minorities.’ In other 
words, the division he rails against is one in his own mind, one that he 
needs working on when he is not too busy advising others in the Sunday 
Times. 

Rightly, there is a division, but not one between religions, but based 
on vision for the nation. The Muslims, sensibly are against majoritarian 
democracy, especially one in which the majority is defined, as Mr. Bhagat 
has it, by a denominational majority. To prevent this if they are to cast 
their vote the way they do, it is what usually trounces psephologists, the 
traditional wisdom of the Indian voter. 

In his earlier ‘demystification’ of Mr. Modi, Mr. Bhagat deems him 
to be at best a pardonable ‘opportunist’. While that may be so, Muslims 
having had a taste of the ‘opportunism’ of Mr. Modi cannot facilitate it 
at the national stage by following Mr. Bhagat’s advice, even if it is for the 
sake of the argument here taken momentarily as well meant and above 
board. 

Mr. Bhagat had once made out Mr. Modi as one who ‘believes in 
action’. He needs being asked where was this man of action, when Gujarat 
was burning? Or that it burnt was evidence of his being a man of‘action’? 
Should not then Muslims take the evidence seriously, or should they 
believe his millionaire-writer apologist, Mr. Bhagat? It must be admitted 
that to his credit Mr. Bhagat admits to incapacity, writing, ‘i can never 
fully understand the feelings a minority person goes through.’ But surely 
that does not prevent him from empathy, the stock of which is known to 
be more than most others in authors. 

However, it must be conceded, Mr. Bhagat is right in his call, ‘my 
dear Muslim brothers and sisters, you have been had.’ There are several 
reports that bring this out, the latest being Harsh Mander’s Center for 
Equity Studies report. This is not necessarily as Mr. Bhagat implies 
because Muslims have propped up the Congress. Their support has 


been for those championing the development and secular plank. Mr. 
Bhagat appears to support without voicing it, a party that is not secular, 
howsoever strong it maybe on development - a questionable proposition 
in itself once its record in Karnataka is taken on board. Consequently, it 
cannot benefit from the enlightened vote of Muslims. 

Therefore, Mr. Bhagat’s parting shot - ‘It is our nation, yours and 
mine, that has to be made great now. Are you on board?’ - sounds trifle 
like a Bushism - ‘Either you are with us or against us!’. By that yardstick, 
Mr. Bhagat needs being told off, ‘We are manifestly not on board!’ For all 
his ‘audacious’ pains, he deserves the reason: Any unilateral redefinition 
of India by those he supports is not in the national interest, and therefore, 
cannot be endorsed by patriotic Muslims. 

http://www.milligazette.com/ 


A Reply for Mr. Narendra Modi 


Dear Mr. Modi, 

You begin your letter by conflating the ‘government’ and the ‘state’ of 
Gujarat with yourself. This is a case of double whammy. You can shield 
yourself behind Gujaratis. Manipulating them thus also helps consolidate 
them behind you. The ploy is to deter Modi skeptics from tarring them 
with the same brush they would use to attack you. 

The ploy cannot be allowed to work. Indeed, all three, the state, its 
government and the chief minister at the helm, are culpable to varying 
degrees. The government of Gujarat can be indicted for its unwillingness 
to ignore patently illegitimate directions to Took the other way’ as mobs 
incited by majoritarian extremists went on the rampage. It has taken a 
decade for policemen to finally start standing up for the truth. Second, 
interpreting the ‘state’ you refer to include people of Gujarat, they are 
answerable at the very least to their own conscience, and at a stretch, 
to their fellow countrymen for being manipulated into enabling your 
second term. 

Your reference to the past decade in Gujarat as one of ‘peace’, 
misinterprets peace. Peace, as theory would have it, is of three types. 
‘Negative peace’ comprises absence of direct violence. This is the peace of 
the grave or peace brought on by fear that obtains in Gujarat. But that is 
to discount the happenings in the Dangs district, the several ‘encounters’ 
and unexplained killings, such as that of no less than the former home 
minister, Pandya. 

The second is ‘positive peace’ or absence of structural violence. This 
stands negated by Muslim ghettoisation, continued existence of displaced 
persons in camps and the continuing denial of justice. The third, ‘cultural 
peace’, is freedom of all to join in an inclusive march towards prosperity. 
Remembering harmony and unity in diversity ten years since its need 
was most acute is hardly timely. 

The timing of your letter suggests panic as the case is now in court. 
The bombast is diversionary since surely, even if slowly, justice is set to 
culminate. Is your orchestration of public opinion a measure to influence 
the court? But there is hope that the courts in Gujarat may yet prove 


‘satyamev jayate’, a hope that has been unfortunately been belied so far. 

As for your ‘development’ record, firstly, Gujarat has been uniquely 
poised to benefit from the liberalization that has been ongoing for two 
decades now by its location, its entrepreneurial citizenry and its pre¬ 
existing economic base. This would have happened despite your presence. 
Secondly, any cohesion and administrative capacity it reflects owes in 
part to apprehension in the state apparatus and society. Watching the 
carnage and the blatant manner you have got away with accountability 
for it, would no doubt inform the common administrator’s attitude and 
output. After all, did not the great JRD Tata once remarked that, ‘in the 
Emergency, trains were on time’. India does not need and can do without 
the Chinese authoritarian model of development. Lastly, the record 
on development is to be judged independently of your record during 
the carnage. Harnessing it to suggest ‘forgive and forget’ is trifle self- 
serving. 

Development is useful from restorative justice point of view that deals 
with restitution and reconciliation. However, that still leaves the demands 
of retributive justice, or punishment for transgressions, unaddressed. 
The ‘sad bhavna’ on display at government expense on Gujarat university 
grounds by preaching only to the converted is a patently political act and 
can hardly be called a compensation for an apology or acknowledgement 
of deficiency. 

Your repeated references to the ‘nation’ betray instead that your act is 
the first volley of an attempted hat-trick in Gujarat to prepare for a shift 
to New Delhi. Be reminded that the ‘nation’, comprising India’s voters, 
has proven far more sensible than politicians give it credit for. 

Borrowing your salutation, ‘Always at your service’, 

A friend of Gujarat 

http://www.milligazette.com/news/2347-an-open-reply-to- 
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An Open Reply to Modi’s Open Letter 


Published Online: Sep 18, 2011 

Narendra Modi, Chief Minister of Guj ar at wrote an open letter to citizens 
of India on 13 September 2011, in it he resolved to fast for three days from, 
Saturday, the 17th September 2011, starting a movement of “Sadbhavana 
Mission.” Here is a reply to it from a well-wisher of Gujarat. 

Dear Mr. Modi, 

You open your letter thus - “The unhealthy environment created by 
the unfounded and false allegations made against me and Government 
of Gujarat, after 2002 riots, has come to an end. For the past ten years, 
it has become fashionable to defame me and the state of Gujarat. These 
elements who could not tolerate any positive development of Gujarat 
have not left any stone unturned to defame Gujarat.” 

Your attempt to conflate the government and the state of Gujarat 
with yourself is apparent. The opprobrium due to the government and 
its chief minister in respective measure in their deplorable reaction to 
the carnage in Gujarat cannot be escaped. The “state” of Gujarat that 
presumably refers to fellow Indians belonging there, also have to answer 
to their collective and individual conscience in so far they have chosen 
you as their chief minister despite knowledge of your record in the 
carnage. Therefore, there is no escaping accountability of the three - the 
state, its government and you - in the Gujarat carnage, misrepresented 
in the media as “riots”. 

The government of Gujarat is to be arraigned for its supine obedience 
to illegal directions that it restricted its damage control responses after 
the Godhra incident, the antecedents of which have been willfully 
misrepresented. The administration and the police required to react 
with professional zeal. This would have been possible had they had the 
moral fiber to disregard the directions allowing certain sections to vent 
their spleen. The second reason for the government’s culpability is in 
complicity of sections of it in suppressing evidence, propagating false 
accounts and pursuing justice selectively. These cannot be obscured by 
pointing to a development record. 


The state of Gujarat, that is interpreted here as its citizens, bears the 
onus of not disciplining you at the elections. The one manner of expressing 
its displeasure at the events in their home state would have been to exercise 
their franchise bearing in mind the inadmissibility of the manner of 
your stewardship of the state during the crisis. Even if the details of your 
culpability were not as well known then as is now known, the fact that 
carnage was allowed to be perpetrated and its perpetrators continue in 
their midst is something that the society needed to have dwelt on while 
exercising their democratic prerogative. That they did not do so is apparent 
in their giving you a reprieve and allowing you to chalk up a development 
record to help paper over your earlier demonstration of incapacity and ill 
will. 

Democracy requires an alert citizenry, one that is sensitive to 
manipulation attempts. The voters in Gujarat have to answer as to why they 
have allowed themselves to be misled. This is not to deny their democratic 
right to cast their vote to who they wish, but to remind them that it is a 
responsibility they owe themselves and their fellow citizens to cast the vote 
with due discrimination. 

This brings one to your record. That you were in charge of the state 
when these events were allowed to occur rightly should have led to your 
tendering your resignation taking moral responsibility. That you did not 
do so indicates your continuing need to be in a position to address the 
aftermath, to manipulate evidence. As is well known, you were saved from 
dismissal since the Centre was being run then by your own party and you 
had a well wisher as the Union home minister. 

As for the development record, questioning its under-gridding drivers 
is in order. Firstly, Gujarat has been uniquely poised to benefit from the 
liberalization that has been ongoing for two decades now by its location, its 
entrepreneurial citizenry and its pre-existing economic base. This would 
have happened despite your presence or leadership. In fact, the development 
record stands blemished by the blot on Gujarat that you were principally 
instrumental in placing on its fair name. Secondly, any cohesion and 
administrative capacity it reflects owes in part to apprehension in the state 
apparatus and society. 

Watching the carnage and the blatant manner you have got away with 
accountability for it, would no doubt inform the common man’s attitudes 
and output. After all, did not someone as important as Tata once remarked 


that, ‘in the Emergency trains ran on time’. Evaluating means is important 
to assessing ends. Lastly, the record on development is to be judged 
independently of your record during the carnage. The “forgive and forget” 
formula that your letter purveys is trifle self-serving on this score. 

The timing of your letter also bears reflection. It bespeaks of a strategic 
move to move center-stage. The BJP central leadership in disarray and 
the Congress on the defensive makes it an opportune juncture to make 
the move. With the next Gujarat elections behind you, you would be in a 
position to stake a claim for a national profile. While there is no gainsaying 
that Gujaratis will have to take their own decisions, your attempt at 
acquiring a national role means that it would require to be purposefully 
combated. 

You are democratically empowered to take a try. But this nation cannot 
afford to allow people to take charge of its destiny who have not paid a 
price for their past actions of omission or commission. That it has done 
so earlier such as in case of Mr. Advani, is no reason for it to err a second 
time. In his case, it was a mosque that was demolished for which he owed 
primary responsibility. To say that crowds he mobilised went out of control 
is only self-exculpatory. Likewise, the mobs that went wild in Gujarat were 
yours to control. The allegation you need to face up to is that you not 
merely failed to control them, but set them about their task by restraining 
the only force that could have prevented this, the police. They exacted a 
price of Gujaratis in lives. This is clearly greater a case for accountability 
than that of Mr. Advani. 

Your references to the “nation” testify that the battle set to culminate in 
2014 has been kicked off by you. Be mindful that India’s voters have proven 
far more sensible than their politicians give them credit for. They will surely 
teach you a lesson that your supporters in Gujarat have so far prevented 
you from receiving. That is, in case the courts do not do so earlier. After all, 
the case in the sessions court has only just begun; despite your obfuscation 
in giving the impression of closure at beginning your letter. 

As the popular line goes: ‘picture abhi baki hai mere dost’. You will no 
doubt find, quite as you tweeted, that indeed, “God is Great!” 

Regards, 

A friend of Gujarat 


http://www.milligazette.com/ 


Blasting the Terror Narrative 


In a first, the NIA has been launched from the very outset to probe a 
bomb blast at the Delhi High Court. It has earlier been grafted onto cases 
already being pursued by the police. In yet another useful precedent, the 
government has been careful not to point fingers prematurely. These 
two suggest an improvement in India’s response to terrorism, even if yet 
another blast is a case of one-too-many. 

As is usual by now, ‘informed’ analysts are taking it upon themselves 
to dwell on the helpful pointers in the email purportedly received from 
the perpetrators. The HUJI has apparently claimed responsibility, with 
the blasts intended to force the release Afzal Guru from death row. With 
newspapers carrying the identity kit portrait of a bearded suspect with 
upper lip clean shaven, the know-all analysts rest their case. 

But the government’s initial caution bespeaks of a wider set of 
suspects. By its two acts the government has broadcast that the net cast 
will be much wider. It will hopefully include majoritarian terrorists, even 
as the HUJI angle is pursued to its logical conclusion. The implication is 
that there is more to the Abhinav Bharat case than out in the open. 

It is lazy analysis and worse crime forensics to assume that emails 
from unidentified sources serve as evidence of culpability. For one, 
an earlier email for instance had the sender identifying himself as al 
Arbi, corruption of al Arabi, quite like the current one does, al Arabi 
incidentally was a renowned sufi. Second, arrest of a cyber cafe owner 
in Kishtwar suggests a link to Kashmir, the email could be merely to 
take advantage of the occasion to press home the case for Afzal Guru. 
Third, that the emails have incendiary content against the majority 
could equally indicate a desire for deepening the rift, an aim that saffron 
extremists mirror. Any creative writer can put together such emails. 

Questions surrounding the Batla House encounter make the 
explanation of the blasts in the cosmopolitan cities in 2008 unpersuasive. 
The blasts that did not occur in Surat remain unexplained. Perpetrators 
of the blast of May this year in the court premises and those involved in 
the drive by shooting of the Taiwanese tourists prior to the CWG remain 
unknown. 


One nationalism inspired anchor asked if vote bank politics holds 
back the government. He is right in sensing that it does, but wrong in 
his unstated understanding, an understanding seemingly widely shared 
with his viewers, and therefore, left unstated, that it is the minority vote 
at stake. Instead, the government’s reticence stems from its inability 
and unwillingness to beard the majoritarian terrorist in his den. That 
would cost it credibility with the majority, misled for over a decade of 
media fanned minority baiting. The decade since 9/11 formed the perfect 
backdrop for the campaign. 

The government is rightly circumspect, but on the right track. Its 
noose, with a little help from the Supreme Court, is closing in on an 
opposition stalwart. The extreme right, with subterranean linkages with 
the political right, is mobilising silently to thwart it. Behind the current 
attack can be read once again a diversionary gambit; now that Mr. Anna 
Hazare is back in Ralegaon Siddhi. 

The popular narrative is flawed. It carries little conviction with the 
minority community. This is itself evidence of the inter-community 
distance opened up over the last three decades, index of the success of the 
as yet unidentified standard bearers of Hindutva’s challenge to secular 
culture. The government, run by center-right party cannot, as the well 
worn cliche will have it, ‘run with the hare and hunt with the hounds’. 
It needs taking the opportunity offered by the investigations to open up 
India’s violent recent past to a ‘warts and all’ scrutiny. This will fetch it 
votes of the non-denominational secular majority. 


http://www.milligazette.com/news/2256-blasting-the- 

terror-narrative 


The Gujarat Revelations 


According to an affidavit in the Supreme Court by a senior police official, 
he was witness to the chief minister in Gujarat requiring the police to stay 
out of violence that he expected Hindus to inflict on Muslims in wake of 
the burning of the train bogie at Godhra. This was intended to ‘teach the 
Muslims a lesson’. The police had been somewhat even handed earlier as 
a result the Muslims had apparently been emboldened. The lesson would 
help put a stop to communal violence they indulged in. 

The chief minister has since been reelected and has acquired a 
reputation for being strong on development. There is also the claim that 
Gujarat has since been communal violence free. A Muslim educationist 
heading a leading seminary has been under cloud for acknowledging 
that Muslims do not face discrimination in Gujarat. A leading industrial 
tycoon is seen in an advertisement praising the Gujarat administration 
for speedily granting his corporation land for completion of a car project. 
India’s top actor is a state ambassador for Gujarat. The cop in question 
has gone on record accusing the Special Investigation Team probing the 
cases of violence on behalf of the Supreme Court of being partial to the 
chief minister. 

Clearly, the chief minister has done well since, for himself and 
evidently for his state. The question is can the subsequent record help 
over-shadow the previous record. This is consequential since the chief 
minister may have ambitions for ruling from Delhi, particularly since his 
political party is short on leadership with an impressive record. 

The answer is equally clearly in the negative. Justice has not only to be 
done, but seen to be done. The chief minister would have to pay for his 
acts of omission and commission. But only in case these are proven in 
court. The problem is that close to a decade has elapsed since. 

This means ample time has been available for records to be set right, 
assuming there is truth to the charge in first place. That the police officer 
did not blow the whistle earlier indicates the atmosphere of fear in the 
state bureaucracies. That his own senior has contested his claim brings 
out the atmosphere of connivance prevalent. This environment of fear is 
perhaps that gets the bureaucracy working and in its working bringing 


compliments, if controversial, for development for the state. There is also 
the possibility given that the people have reelected the party that within 
the state apparatus there exists a considerable constituency subverted by 
the ideology of the political party. 

In the immediate aftermath of the carnage, the prime minister, of 
the same political party, could not follow through on his preference of 
asking the chief minister to go for violation of what he termed as the ‘raj 
dharma’. The chief minister in the event was saved by the union home 
minister accepting his narrative of the events in Gujarat. This ability 
to handle Delhi, no doubt, sent the message to people and officials in 
Gujarat of the power of the chief minister. 

The climate of fear has been extended over time by the earlier killing 
of the home minister during the carnage, Hiren Pandya. There have 
been periodic reports of killings of some Muslims in encounters, now 
being increasingly challenged as ‘fake encounters’. These cumulatively 
have possibly lent the chief minister an aura of invincibility. This perhaps 
explains the higher indices on development reportedly been notched up 
by Gujarat. No one in the administration would want to fall afoul of such 
a ruthless man. It is said of the Emergency that the trains ran on time. 

In other words, the ‘development’ that is attributed to Gujarat is not 
through means that are worth replicating. If these are good enough for 
the Gujarati people and their state officials, these are not necessarily 
replicable across the diverse land of India. In any case, the controversy that 
greeted even the revered Anna Hazare’s references to the chief minister’s 
record on development indicates that the record on rural development is 
not quite what it is made out to be. 

There are three indicators to the contrary about the state of affairs in 
Gujarat. Firstly, the persecution of Christians in the tribal Dangs district 
indicates that all is not well in rural Gujarat. Swami Aseemananda, the 
mastermind who has confessed to his involvement in the right wing 
conspiracy to malign Muslims through terrorist bomb attacks, had his 
ashram there in Gujarat. Second, is that there has been little done for 
justice and resettlement of Muslims affected by the violence. This means 
impunity for the perpetrators and by extension accretion in the aura of 
ruthlessness of the chief minister. 

Lastly, there has been the case of bomb blasts in Ahmedabad as part 
of the series of blasts in cities across India in 2008. The curious part of 


this case has been that the only place these were detected and reportedly 
‘defused’ was in Surat. The obvious implication is that these have been 
planted there to implicate Muslims yet again. The less obvious but more 
significant implication is that this may well have been to take the scent 
off the elements who had actually planted these. No wonder that the 
Center has had to create a fresh agency, the NIA, to look at the blasts 
of questionable origin. The fear is that the intelligence apparatus is so 
penetrated by subverted ideology if not elements that a fresh agency is 
required to pursue the ends of justice. 

It is, therefore, important to restrict the chief minister’s shadow 
to his home state. It is for the people there to realize who they have as 
their elected head. As for the rest of the people of India there is no way 
their sense of justice and propriety will allow them to countenance such 
a person as their political leader. Ensuring that this does not come to 
pass due to democratic miscarriage requires that the truth in Gujarat be 
pursued to its logical ends. More need to follow the example of the brave 
hearts as Hemant Karkare and the whistle-blower, Sanjiv Bhatt. 

If truth was to prove elusive still, then regretfully it must be 
acknowledged that this nation needs no better a leader than the chief 
minister as prime minister. 


ipcs.org 


Blast from the Past - The Varanasi Explosion 


Varanasi was recently rocked by a terrorist explosion which targeted 
worshippers at the evening prayers ceremony at the Ghats. Two additional 
IEDs were recovered later. The Indian Mujahideen (IM), in an email 
reportedly sent from Mumbai, took responsibility for the attack. The 
ostensible reason was to avenge the demolition of the Babri Mosque in 
1992; its plausibility was seemingly enhanced by the anniversary of the 
event only a couple of days earlier. Taken along with the bomb blast at 
the German bakery in Pune, it appears that India has not transited its 
past yet, despite the calm since 26/11. 

That the IM are behind the blasts is the dominant expectation. Two 
recent headlines would indicate that the extremist group would like to 
claw its way back into reckoning. Recent media reports had it that the 
Special Investigation Team (SIT) probing the events in Gujarat let off 
the Chief Minister for culpability in the events of 2002. The second was 
the earlier judgment of the Allahabad High Court on the disputed site 
in Ayodhya, splitting the land three ways. Extremists can be expected to 
have a grouse with both. 

Pakistan’s shadowy ‘deep state’ can be expected to keep India off 
balance and seek to periodically remind it of its underbelly. A WikiLeaks- 
disclosed cable of a conversation with President Zardari post-26/11 shows 
him rationalizing the Mumbai attack as one that could not have been 
done without Indian collaborators. He hinted, referring to the Sachar 
Committee report, that India’s minority has reservations about India’s 
benign credentials, which may have led to some disgruntled Muslims 
lending a hand to the Pakistani terrorists. 

The media, as is its wont, has latched on to the dominant discourse 
and furthered it. For the opposition to go after political dividend, both 
at the State and the Centre, can be expected. The government being on 
the back-foot due to a poor political showing in Bihar and arraigned 
for corruption, would want to avoid opening up another front. Security 
analysts, sensitive to facts placed in the public domain by police, past 
commentary and their reputations, cannot be expected to chase after 
alternative explanations, termed ‘conspiracy’ theories. With the IM’s self- 


confession and Pakistan implicated by extension, there is little chance of 
all angles being explored. Therefore, the blast will be consigned as the 
handiwork of the IM, building up the notoriety of the group. 

Nevertheless, revelations from ongoing investigations into the cases of 
terror bombings by majoritarian extremists by the National Investigation 
Agency (NIA) suggest that other candidate explanations cannot be 
ruled out. Earlier bombings by this terror group had been designed 
to implicate the IM and had succeeded in doing so till investigations 
revealed otherwise. The group is under considerable pressure, brought 
on by ongoing investigations identifying functionaries of the revivalist 
formations. The motive, if they are instead involved, could be diversionary. 
The other gain is to bring into focus a link, howsoever contrived, between 
India’s minority and wider global Islamist extremism as yet another stick 
to beat the minority with. 

The domain of terrorism being murky and dirty, placing anything 
beyond their imagination is to give them undue credit. In their mind’s 
eye the political end justifies the means. In case this was minority- 
based, they were seeking to engineer a backlash - one not necessarily 
violent - that would then place them at the vanguard of‘defence’ of the 
community. If numbering among the majority, discrediting the minority 
and the government would be two birds with one stone. 

In the neoliberal scheme of things, the populace is too busy gainfully 
participating in India’s economic miracle. The expanded resource 
cake from the nine per cent growth can be shared out in ending any 
perception of deprivation. A deprivation-alienation-terror link is made. 
Consequently the need is for statecraft that ensures social stability is 
maintained till the rising tide lifts all boats. 

Periodic blasts prove that this is not enough. Action on three levels 
is required. At the international level, the impetus to radicalism needs 
defusing. The clash of extremisms emanating from Arabia between 
Wahabbism and Salafism has had a back-drought thus far. With the war 
in AfPak set to continue till 2014, no end is in sight. At the regional level, 
the government could be more proactive on the Pakistan front. The July 
promise of a repeat meeting of the foreign ministers at the year’s end has 
not materialized. The sparring over the perpetrators of 26/11 continues. 
Reconciling with Pakistan has asymmetric benefits for India, including 
eased internal social relations. 


In terms of internal security, it needs acknowledging that much has 
been done, such as acting on the Sachar report on the one hand and 
exposing majoritarian terrorism on the other. Much is also on the anvil, 
such as operationalizing the NCTC. The government can only do so 
much. It is for the majority and minority, in their multiple communities, 
to reach out to each other externally and deny intellectual space to 
extremism internally. One thing is certain: the media will be of little 
help. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/terrorism/blast-from-the- 

past-the-varanasi-explosion-B292.html 


Muslim India: A Security Perspective 


It is counter-intuitive to look at a community through the perspective of 
security analysis. Theoretical paradigms available for such an examination 
are inadequate. The realist perspective privileges state security and the 
human security paradigm focuses on individuals. Besides, the community 
in question is essentially imagined, quite like any other, only more so. 
For muslim Indians, local dynamics and linkages are more relevant than 
any pan-Indian integrative tendency. The last movement that eventuated 
in Partition effectively ended any such imagining. 

Nevertheless, two factors compel a look at the Indian muslim 
community through the security lens. One is the starkly obvious one - it 
being that a muslim Indian is insecure today merely on account of being 
a member of the community. We need to look no further than Gujarat for 
evidence. The second is that security literature is replete with commentary 
on the threats in which are implicated diverse muslim communities. 
These learned tracts account for threats to national security arising 
from issues ranging from the implication of muslim habitation for the 
security of the ‘Chicken’s Neck’ to the likelihood of subversion of muslim 
community across the land by a ubiquitous Pakistani intelligence agency. 
The ‘muslim’ is largely hyphenated (Kashmiri muslim, fundamentalist 
muslim, muslim mafia etc). This serves to preserve the secular credentials 
of security experts, notwithstanding the political usage to which their 
writing is put by rightist formations. 

The contention here is that security compulsions indicate that it is time 
for such a consciousness to emerge. The foremost reason is that a muslim 
community has already been created in the imaginings of majoritarian 
extremists as an ‘Other’, ironically facilitated by the limited narratives 
of avowedly secular, realist dominated, strategic community. Insecurity 
that presently haunts its members cannot be combated individually. 
Reliance on the state to fulfill its constitutional obligation may not be 
prudent. This apprehension owes to the recent lurch further to the right 
of the ruling dispensation as part of the succession process underway 
to give continuity to its ideological project. Evidence of saffronisation 
of institutions charged with responsibility for law and order (witness 


Gujarat police) is not encouraging. Local communities, anchored socio- 
politically in respective regions, can at best seek to address the source 
of insecurity in their immediate environment. The point is that the 
threatening source has a national presence, and therefore local agendas 
have to be supplemented by communitarian action the national level. 
Such action presupposes realization in the several muslim communities, 
that are part of the mosaic called India, of an overarching unity. 

Certain assumptions need to be set out at this stage. The first is that 
the upholding the constitutional order in face of threats is in the best 
security interests of the wider muslim community and its segments. 
Second is that a reliance on the strengths of Hinduism and liberal 
hindus to ensure their security in no way endorses the position that the 
minorities practice their religion or survive at the tolerance or sufferance 
of the majority, notwithstanding the opinion of no less a personage than 
the Prime Minister. Lastly, the global and regional context will impinge 
on, and influence perceptions of, the intent and any actions undertaken 
to cohere as a community. At the global plane, the islamist has replaced 
the Soviet threat in the ‘clash of civilisations’. At the regional level, 
Pakistan can be trusted to further its geo-strategic interest, irrespective 
of the repercussions for co-religionists in India. 

What then are the essential contours of this effort? 

This is not as response to the motivated criticism that the community 
does not condemn some or other terrorist atrocity vocally enough. To 
respond as desired by these critics would be to justify the illogic that 
since Godhra was not condemned enough and early enough, the mobs in 
Gujarat vented their anger on neighbouring muslims. A ghetto mentality 
that can only serve the hindu communalist has to be assiduously resisted. 
This is predicated on an internal renaissance as prelude to engaging in 
a stereotype busting exchange. The onus of initiating the same is with 
muslim liberal intelligentia and professional class. To secede from the 
community, as has the gentry, would not be a service rendered to either 
the community or the nation. 

It is axiomatic that a secure muslim community is in the national 
interest. This would vacate even the contrived linkage that strategists 
are wont to draw between muslim conglomerations all over the country 
and our western neighbour. It would deprive the hindu communalist 
of leverage being used to the political end of making of the majority 


a homogeneous vote bank for a democratic take-over of the state. It 
would enable participation in a progressive national endeavor by self- 
confident muslims as part of a invigorated community. It is time that 
the juncture brought on by the Gujarat tragedy is used to effectively 
reverse the substantial decline in the collective status and security of the 
community that arguably began with the deportation of Bahadur Shah 
Zafar to Rangoon. 

http://indiatogether.org/opinions/fahmed/fa0802.htm 


The Counter Narrative on Terror 


2767, December 28, 2008 

The Urdu press has a restricted readership in minority pockets in the 
country. It purveys the minority perspective on the news and as with 
other vernacular press, it is sometimes sensationalist and parochial. But 
it does serve as an interesting window into the mind of the minority 
individual. The Urdu daily Siasat, which also has an English web edition 
and is popular in the Deccan in general, and in Hyderabad in particular, 
had a reflexive take on the attack, prior to the publication of details of 
the perpetrators. It makes for interesting reading. Though reminiscent 
of a conspiracy theory and, therefore, delusional, analysing it may be 
instructive. For one, it is with a piece in concert with the disinformation 
being spread on Pakistani websites disowning the attacks. 

The conspiracy theory has it that the Mumbai attack had been carried 
out by a covert alliance between right wing elements in Pakistan and 
India. The connecting logic is the improbable manner in which the gallant 
leadership of the ATS, which was probing majority-perpetrated terror, 
was killed in action. The unthinkable alliance has been rationalised as 
having been brought about by the common aim of taking over power in 
respective states, for which they need each other as ‘bogeymen’. That the 
unlikely theory finds expression in the first place, and has adherents not 
only in the minority, but also in the radical set - that follows the activity of 
the right wing more closely than mainstream security analysts are wont 
to - indicates a state of mind that should not be dismissed outright. 

The perspective that emerges is that that right wing groups in both 
countries have a likeminded agenda. While the levels of collusion 
attributed by the conspiracy theory need not be conceded, the perspective 
does give credence to the threat from the traditionalist, ultra-conservative 
end of the political spectrum to the respective state. This is self-evident in 
Pakistan and though less so in India, it would be imprudent to discount 
the threat. Fighting this would require an overt alliance, cutting across 
borders between the liberal-democratic forces. Dealing with this threat 
through the respective resources by the liberals in both states individually 


may not, in the event, prove adequate to avert an undesirable outcome. 
A scenario arising from the current regional juncture could prove the 
point. 

An angered India has posed some demands to Pakistan through a 
demarche. These have been reinforced by the US, seeking its own ends 
in the GWOT. A weak Pakistani government may not be in a position 
to respond positively. The resulting pressure on it could only weaken it 
further. It is already under siege from the recurrent American Predator 
attacks that violate its sovereignty and also from the terrorist response 
to these in the form of terror strikes in the Pakistani hinterland. In the 
eventuality of military pressure from an angered India, the right wing 
could ascend to power in Pakistan, justifying itself in nationalist terms. 
It is evident that such an outcome could only aid the political forces of 
the right in the Indian elections scheduled for next year. 

While India has had a Hindu nationalist regime earlier, the threat 
apprehended by the minority is not so much from the nature of the 
government in power, but from the seemingly congenial environment 
provided by such a government to the spread of the Hindutva ideology. 
In a situation in which the extremists assume that they have contributed 
to the victory of the political party, they would make ambitious demands. 
Such a belief and action would not be unfounded, given their recently- 
revealed attempt at engineering a threat environment and perception 
through bomb blasts attributed to the minority. In the minority 
perspective, these investigations have, in all likelihood, revealed only the 
proverbial ‘tip of the iceberg’, confined as they were to the less significant 
Malegaon blasts as against the more significant ‘BAD’ (Bangalore- 
Ahmedabad-Delhi) blasts. The regional situation that presages a growth 
in terrorism - with the situation in Afghanistan-Pakistan becoming 
worse before it gets any better - would make for, and justify, a rightward 
tilt in the Indian polity. 

Two conclusions can be drawn. One is on the origins of the counter¬ 
narrative. Since the minority understandably finds the minority-baiting 
character of the Hindutva ideology dissuasive and threatening, it is 
apprehensive of the possible outcome of heightened, externally-inspired, 
terrorism. Presently, the perspective, widely subscribed to and also 
cross-cutting the denominational divide, is confined to marginalised 
discourse spaces on the internet and the niche audience patronising the 


linguistic press. The dominant discourse, reliant on a master narrative 
on terror forged in the western media, could do with the challenge of the 
subaltern. 

Second, is that weakened governments in both states would require 
to collaborate in synchronising their foreign and security policies, 
since these policies address not only the external environment at which 
they are reasonably directed, but, in the current circumstance, are also 
crucial in determining respective internal security situations as well. The 
ongoing thrust for ‘action’ should, therefore, also include an option of a 
joint approach against what is quite obviously a common enemy. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/the-counter-narrative- 
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Understanding Minority-Perpetrated Terrorism 


#2467, January 14, 2008 

The National Security Adviser, MK Narayanan, has described the 
government’s position on the current instability in Pakistan saying 
that the country is “dangerous and troubled” and that “India has to 
insulate itself from these dangerous tendencies.” In the same statement, 
he said that the Prime Minister, Manmohan Singh, stands vindicated in 
believing that India and Pakistan face a common threat from terrorism. 
It is important to dissect this, for to misunderstand, or misrepresent 
the threat, would amount to wrong diagnosis resulting in inadequate 
remedies. 

India has preferred to project itself as a victim of transnational radical 
Islam. This had a strategic spin-off in developing the ‘strategic partnership’ 
with the US, while helping the government avoid interventions carrying 
political cost. The extent to which India appears on al Qaeda’s radar 
screen is, however, debatable. It needs to be examined whether the 
terrorist attacks faced by India like, most recently, the brazen attack on 
the CRPF camp in Rampur (UP), originate from other causes. 

It is arguable that the association of terrorist groups within India, 
in Kashmir and elsewhere, with radical Islam is of a tactical nature, not 
amounting to any strategic linkage. Acknowledging this foregrounds 
local causes demanding attention. To disavow this direction of thought 
as legitimate would involve getting enmeshed in the GWOT - with its 
latest front opening up inside Pakistan - and, thereby, make the dominant 
belief a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Terrorism in India is widely believed to have two foci - Kashmir and 
the disaffection of sections of minority communities across India. In 
both cases, the role of radical Islam is not central to the problem, with 
that space being occupied by situational factors. Kashmir has as its basis 
India’s long-standing territorial dispute with Pakistan, with the proxy 
war there being Pakistan’s strategic assertion of its locus standi. This has 
spilled over into the rest of India like the attack on Parliament. It is here 
that linkages with ‘sleeper cells’ come to the fore. 


However, these terrorist cells have their origin in indigenous issues, 
like the perception of justice not being done in cases of riots and riots 
amounting to ‘pogroms.’ Undergirding this proximate cause are two 
larger nationwide issues. The first is the adverse statistical indicators on 
the human development of the minorities, giving rise to the possibility 
of inadvertent or premeditated exclusionary policies. The second issue is 
the threat of majoritarian nationalism, which feeds on an inflated threat 
perception of minority extremism. 

The association of the Indian variant of terrorism with transnational 
radical Islam is peripheral, as evident from reading the statements of 
the organization reproduced in the anonymous expose of the GWOT, 
“Imperial Hubris: Why the West is losing the War on Terror.” Kashmir 
figures only tangentially, along with other areas where Muslims are seen 
to have been imposed upon by governments such as Chechnya or Bosnia. 
Thus, Kashmir must be viewed as a bilateral strategic issue and handled 
accordingly, rather than having enlightened initiatives being kept in 
abeyance awaiting the indeterminate outcome of the GWOT. 

Terror cells elsewhere in India are evidence of Pakistani strategic 
design to pare down India, whose strides as an emerging power have 
transformed the strategic landscape in South Asia. In taking advantage 
of India’s self-created internal fissures, Pakistan has responded as a weak 
power operating within a realist framework. Bangladesh, to the extent 
it is implicated in this design, is also indulging in ‘normal intelligence 
games.’ The asymmetry in power between India and its periphery, and 
its outstanding inter-state problems, have greater salience here. 

The Indian groups in question seek legitimacy through the use of 
the religious idiom, but it is indigenous grievances that form the core. 
Linkages with radical Islam are tactical in that the perception of ‘Islam 
under siege’ helps lend legitimacy and furnish logistical, training and 
financial bases, to these groups. Therefore, addressing the issues giving 
rise to minority alienation requires a three-tier political action. 

For the state, the direction has been illumined in the earlier Justice 
Rajinder Sachar Committee findings and the recently released Justice 
Ranganath Mishra Commission report. For the national parties, the 
approach lies in curbing the latent power of the far right. Finally, the 
respective leaderships of minority communities are also responsible for 
the constitutional articulation of their grievances and guarding against 



external manipulation. That this is often unfortunately not forthcoming 
is evident from the anti-Taslima agitation in Kolkata. This brings out the 
magnitude of the problem faced by the state and secular national parties 
- one best met by first arriving at a more variegated understanding of the 
problem. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/terrorism/understanding- 
minority-perpetrated-terrorism-2467. html 


Haldighati II: Implications for Internal Security 


#2405, October 30, 2007 

A ring leader of the Naroda Patiya massacre during the Gujarat carnage of 
2002 has been captured on hidden camera boasting that on completion of 
the killings he felt like Rana Pratap at Haldighati. This tells of something 
more than a disconcerting world view. 

The latest sting operation, ‘Operation Kalank’, by the intrepid Tehelka 
team could prove profitable for national security yet again. Their last 
effort ‘Operation Westend’ brought about streamlining of the weapons 
procurement system. This time round it has a bearing on internal 
security. Security analysis would require delving into the expose to eke 
out these implications. 

The more obvious aspect can be disposed off at the outset. Forces 
championing Hindu fundamentalism - ‘Hindutva’ - have time and again 
transcended their right to propagate their version of nationalism through 
recourse to violence amounting to ‘pogroms’, as against ‘riots’ which are 
as two-sided. While the state has rightly acted with dispatch in pursuing 
cases of terrorism to their rightful conclusion, similar urgency has not 
attended actions of the judicial system in relation to carnages witnessed 
in Mumbai and Gujarat. A strategic intervention to break this cycle can 
only be through purposeful political assertion. 

Tehelka has brought to fore what has been apprehended by some: 
that India is not adequately sensitive to the threat posed by majoritarian 
communalism to national security; and worse, that, though aware, it is 
not willing to face up to the threat. 

India has often been called a ‘soft state’. The remark has origins in 
India’s seeming inability to firmly deal with terrorism to which it has 
been repeatedly subject. With the Tehelka revelations, the ‘soft state’ 
thesis has acquired an added dimension that those who use it most are 
wont to perceive. Though the ‘threat within’ has always had a saffron hue 
- complementing the popularly acknowledged one posed by Islamists - 
the past record of the principal political parties reveal they have stayed 
their hand when in government. 


That this facet of internal security has been missed equally by the 
strategic community can be attributed to its distance from the Urdu 
press. Activist Jyoti Punwani brings out the perception, amounting to a 
conviction amongst the minority community, that there is more to the 
accidental blasts in Nanded, and resulting leads on clandestine bomb 
making, than has been pursued to its logical end by the investigating 
agencies (‘Blatant Double Standard’, TOI, 22 Oct. ‘07). A plausible 
perspective is that the blasts at Parbani, Malegaon, Hyderabad and Ajmer 
may have their origin in the machinations of elements internal to India’s 
polity, in addition to the trans-border forces generally blamed. There is a 
persuasive case for broadening the ambit of security analysis. 

The alacrity of the state in one direction has useful fallout in 
dampening passions of those seeking retribution. However, high profile 
cases such as the saga of filmstar Sanjay Dutt, as part of the wider 
Mumbai serial bomb blast case of 1993, serve also to obscure and deflect 
attention from the proverbial ‘dog that did not bark’. The absence of 
avidness in following up cases of politically organized riots indicates 
a nexus between the beneficiary political forces and the institutions of 
state. It gives rise to the disquieting possibility that sections of the state, 
particularly those dealing with law and order and intelligence, are being 
subverted, indoctrinated and politicized. 

A necessary precondition for the state to retrieve the moral high 
ground is to be mindful of the fallout. Ironically, the suspect apparatus 
has to be relied on to regain lost ground. Turning it around to perform 
apolitically to constitutional standards is, therefore, the internal security 
challenge requiring enlightened and courageous political leadership, at 
the federal rather than provincial level. Such an initiative could do with 
securitization of the issue, and thereby, the mainstreaming of it. 

The identity of the state has been under concerted, if covert, assault 
for about two decades now. The more visible crisis points, such as Punjab, 
Nagaland and Kashmir, have been restricted competently to its periphery; 
but have been given analytical attention at the cost of other candidate 
issues. The singular attention paid to the Islamist threat has served to 
camouflage what is arguably the more insidious threat. Recognizing a 
threat for its worth is the first step in addressing it - a function of the 
security community. 

The problems of Pakistan next door from a majoritarian interpretation 


of the nation-state serve as a constant reminder to the outcome of treading 
down such a path. India’s diversity and democracy has led to complacency 
in recognizing and grappling with this, the more consequential threat to 
both. The latest ‘tehelka’ is an opportunity to face up to this threat. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/haldighati-ii- 

implications-for-internal-security-2405.html 


Widening the Discourse on Terror 


#1154, September 20, 2003 

Concentration on violence and its distressing outcome deflects 
reflection from terrorism in its wider dimension. There is also a 
perspective that seeking the ‘roots’ of terrorism only rationalizes it, and 
indirectly legitimises the pernicious, though politically useful, ‘action- 
reaction’ theory. Furthermore, in India the dominant explanation is 
that all terrorism in India is ISI engineered due to Pakistan’s congenital 
antipathy to India and this manner of redressing the adverse power 
equation between the two countries continues. 

This restriction has occurred by understanding ‘terrorism’ as being 
perpetrated by foreign elements and criminal sponsorship as in Kashmir 
and Mumbai. Mass terror stemming from mob action, largely with state 
collusion, and generally against minority communities as evident in 
the anti-Sikh riots and in Gujarat, has not attracted enough attention. 
However, given the growing incidence of terrorism in India, there 
appears to be a requirement to study linkages between the two forms of 
terrorism. The ending or containment of one may be dependent on how 
the other is addressed. 

The internal intelligence agencies and the police have been acting 
with dispatch in destroying terrorist ‘cells’. The Home Minister revealed 
that at last count, the number of cells neutralized all over the country, 
was ninety-two. It would be rational to assume that if such alacrity would 
attend police action in cases dealing with mob violence, the rationale 
underlying for the mushrooming of these ‘cells’ would disappear. 
Therefore, while eliminating these cells, convictions like the recent one 
of Dara Singh for the murder of the Australian missionary Graham 
Staines, would address the problem more convincingly. 

Chief Justice Khare’s observation that the essence of democracy is 
not electoral majorities, but ‘rajdharma’, defined here as governance 
furthering constitutional freedoms, serves as an opportunity for 
widening the discourse on terrorism. The Chief Justice was commenting 
on the Best Bakery case. The Chief Justice’s conflation of democracy with 


the rule of law is a reminder that the roots of terror also have an internal, 
but equally compelling, dimension. Judicial activism in this direction 
has been buttressed by the salutary conviction of Dara Singh. 

Three instances where departure from the democratic principle has 
resulted in long running security problems has been the unrest in Punjab 
in the eighties, the Kashmiri militancy in the nineties and the bomb 
blasts in Mumbai in 1993 and 2003. There is no gainsaying the fact that 
a sense of grievance arising from the perceived injustice of the anti-Sikh 
riots and the ruthless suppression of the Kashmiri militancy has fuelled 
disturbed conditions leading to terrorism. The bomb blasts in Mumbai, 
while bearing the stamp of the ISI and ‘D Company’, could have been 
averted had politicization of the police not made them participants 
in the largely one-sided riots of 1993 and 2002. Widening the popular 
definition of terrorism has the downside of making it unwieldy, but this 
would be a practical reaction to the Indian circumstance. 

Another pertinent aspect is that in the absence of an engagement 
between India and Pakistan, dialogue between the two states is substituted 
by terrorist acts conducted by their respective intelligence agencies. The 
Pakistani analysis of the bomb blasts and sectarianism in Karachi and 
elsewhere echoes India’s fixation with the ISI. In both states, votaries of 
a ‘tit for tat’ policy exist, and may have seized the policy agenda. Ending 
terrorism would thus require a political approach, along both internal 
and external dimensions, besides the present law and order and military 
approach. 

Admittedly, the present approach to terrorism may be ‘political’, in 
that it is sanctioned by the political rulers and conditioned by a right 
wing world-view, that subscribes to dousing ‘fire with fire’. Demands 
for catering to the majority community ‘vote bank’ increase with the 
proximity of elections. Being seen as ‘soft’ on terrorism, or considering its 
‘roots’ as against the outcome ofterrorism, maynotbe politically attractive. 
However, in the more complex sociological, historical and political 
Indian context, a ‘political approach’ demands, the depoliticisation of 
governance, with professionalisation of the police being a major part of 
this effort. The perspective of democracy as majoritarianism, lying at the 
roots of institutional decomposition, requires review. 

Privileging militarized policing may yield a diminishing return. 
There is a need to prevent the dastardly nature of terrorism limiting the 


debate on ending it. The criminality of the act should not be allowed to 
delegitimise its political context. Even as the act and its perpetrator face 
the long arm of the law, that arm should not itself be selective. While it 
is likely that the wider contestation over the definition of nationalism 
between civic constitutionalism and cultural-territorial nationalism 
would provide long term answers, the interim could be negotiated by a 
securitisation of the ‘roots’ of terrorism. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/terrorism/widening-the- 

discourse-on-terror-1154.html 


Muslim India as ‘Threat’ 


#1014, April 15, 2003 

It has been repeated often enough to acquire the status of a ‘given’ 
that Muslim pockets all over India are potentially subversive enclaves. 
In this perspective, at least a few sections of Indian Muslims are being 
exploited by the ubiquitous ISI to further Pakistani design of balancing 
India’s power by whittling its social coherence. The intrinsic inclination 
towards fundamentalism of the community facilitates ISI penetration 
as also terrorism tainted pan-Islamist influence. The Bombay bomb 
blasts, the Coimbatore incidents, the Godhra episode and the continuing 
instability in J&K demonstrate the pervasive nature of the security 
‘threat’. This perspective has not been adequately combated in security 
literature despite its shallow, possibly politically inspired basis. 

No less a conservative security analyst than B Raman has revealed 
that no Indian Muslim has ever figured on any list of transnational 
terrorists. Also, no non-Kashmiri Indian Muslim participated in 
the Kashmiri insurgency. This record has to be contrasted, without 
rationalization, against the incidents of internal ‘terrorism’ in which 
Indian Muslims have been implicated. In assessing these, the intertwined 
national political context and local dynamics require to be factored in. 
The foremost feature of national politics is a marked shift towards the 
Right. One of the means of bringing this about has been reference to 
the strained security environment of the past two decades, the primary 
characteristic of which has been the internal threat to national security 
seen as an expansion of Pakistan’s proxy war into India’s innards. At the 
local level, the creation of the ‘Other’ in the national narrative has been 
exploited for political ends and furthering a majoritarian agenda. 

The forces impacting on the several Indian Muslim communities 
that comprise Muslim India (a construct rather than a lived reality as 
a singular, monolithic Indian Muslim ‘community’) are at three levels. 
At the transnational level, it is globalization that has brought about a 
defensive impulse within most communities adversely affected. Some 
have coped through recourse to religion accounting for the spread of 


fundamentalism the world over, not necessarily confined to Muslim 
communities alone. At the national level, the marginalizing discourse 
has reduced the life opportunities of several Indian Muslim communities 
resulting in ghettoisation. At the local level, activism of certain sections 
and in coping with their attenuated circumstance has served the 
persuasiveness of the militant image of Indian Islam conjured up by 
interested political quarters. 

Given the requirements of the political heads to which the institutions 
charged with security are answerable, there has been an institutional 
accommodation effecting particularly the Intelligence and Police forces. 
Even our foreign policy makers have taken this threat as a principal one 
in their bid to get on the American anti-terrorist bandwagon. This aspect 
has to be reflected upon in gauging the principal events alluded to in 
assessing Muslim India, Bombay 1993 and Godhra 2002. In so far as 
Kashmir is concerned, it is moot whether it is an ideological confrontation 
or a relatively secular dispute over territory or power differentials. The 
conservative-dominated strategic community has uncritically accessed 
biased information resources, and worse, has served to incestuously 
repeat them into a ‘truth’. Thus, has the image of being a prospective 
‘fifth column’ for Pakistan or pan-Islamist forces attached itself easily to 
Muslim India in public perception. Clearly, therefore, does immediacy 
attach itself to the need to highlight that the actuality of Muslim India is 
enamored of the ‘Idea’ of secular, democratic India. 

The point that emerges is that reversing this discourse will forestall 
it from becoming a self-fulfilling prophecy. It would help undercut 
forces from the political periphery, that have already drawn blood both 
figuratively and literally, from taking over the Center. To this end, Muslim 
India’s diversity must be seen as being reflective of India’s strength. 
The limitations of Pakistan’s ISI and the practical sense of its strategic 
leadership require to be appropriately reassessed. The contribution of 
the strategic community to this would be as a necessary corrective. It 
would help sensitize both the security services and the public at large. 
This would help contain the forces of majoritarianism which is fed on 
by Indian Muslim extremist elements to expand their allegedly fertile 
support base. 

Doing so is important not only to set the record straight. A fixation on 
faulting the minorities has the advantage of obfuscating more pertinent 


threats to national security, specifically those originating in an arbitrary 
redefinition of ‘India’. While ‘India’ as a concept cannot be expected 
to ossify, deliberate move away from its founding principles would 
amount to a threat to values and is constitutive of a threat to ‘national 
security’. Therefore, there is a need to relook at the ‘threat within’. To this 
existential threat can be attributed most of the episodes used to paint 
the minority into a corner, rather than to the proverbial ‘foreign hand’. 
Identifying this phenomenon as a ‘threat’ will help not only in meeting 
it, but also whittle the more visible ‘threat’ misidentified currently as the 
more potent one. 

http://www.ipcs.org/article/india/muslim-india-as-threat- 

1014.html 


Terrorism’ and Intellectual Responsibility 


#820, August 05, 2002 

The conceptual contestation over ‘terrorism’, as a term in the strategist’s 
glossary, has been furious. There is little argument over what constitutes 
terrorism, but it is widely accepted as being the use of violence for political 
ends, directed at civilians and non-combatants to influence this wider 
audience. The contested space is: firstly, over legitimacy of its use as a 
strategy (where it is the principal manner of attaining its political goals) 
or a tactic (one among multiple means of gaining its political objective) 
adopted in a wider asymmetric conflict; and, secondly, what spin it 
puts on violent incidents termed as terrorism by either side. While state 
authorities prefer to characterize all violence perpetrated by the armed 
opposition as ‘terrorism’, these armed parties in the conflict castigate any 
governmental retaliatory measures as ‘state terrorism’, either military or 
structural. 

At stake in this battle is ‘legitimacy’. While the state attempts to deny 
acceptability to the armed group and its instrumental or gratuitous use 
of violence, the group likens state violence to terrorism, and thereby, 
seeks to justify its own violence as a response. Moral and legal arguments 
are employed as weapons to influence the population in the disturbed 
area, the elite and citizenry in the affected state, and the international 
audience. While terrorism is rightly recognized as armed propaganda, 
it has a multifarious agenda, which is not restricted to ‘terrorist’ 
organizations alone. 

In this war of words, with language being utilized as a weapon in 
the discourse, there is a danger of losing perspective. Only an intrepid 
analyst can retain a measure of detachment from the evocative language 
used to cloak intent and action by both sides and their supporters in these 
conflicts. Retaining a focus is the only defense for academic integrity, 
lest analysis be contaminated by propaganda and serve to disseminate 
it. While the political orientation of the analyst will understandably 
inform the output, unreserved acceptance of the self-serving position 
or the version of either side is indicative of intellectual sloth, gullibility, 


political naivety, fear, or, worse, motivated writing. Needless to add, 
there is plentiful evidence in the outpouring on ‘terrorism’ post 9/11. 
In democratic societies subject to terrorism as routinely as in ours, 
unquestioning faith is counter-productive. 

Two points need greater reflection in this regard. One is that, while 
rightfully condemning ‘terrorism’, it would not do to throw the baby 
out with the bathwater. While laudable ends cannot justify ‘terrorism’, 
the ends themselves are not rendered illegitimate by those seeking to 
further those ends by resorting to misdirected violence. Violence is not 
an unambiguously illegitimate means of conflict behavior. The current 
onslaught on ‘terrorism’ ought to be so focused as to direct this violence 
at legitimate (not necessarily military) targets. Comment also needs to 
be directed against terrorists violating this principle of discrimination 
in the choice of targets, means and methods of attack, as against the 
present preoccupation with characterizing violence itself as illegitimate. 
The uncontested hegemony of this narrative ends up privileging order 
over justice, and obfuscating the roots of this conflict by mistaking the 
symptoms for the causes. 

Secondly, while violence perpetrated by terrorists has rightly been 
fore-grounded, it must be supplemented by influencing the state to ‘clean 
up its act’. Counter-terrorist measures affect the people; hence they 
ought to be made citizen-friendly and discriminatory. Only then will 
the people themselves judge terrorist acts against the standards set by the 
state. Since perception management is also in the terrorist’s interests, the 
fallout will occur in mitigating a dehumanization of the conflict. Taking 
the initiative is the moral responsibility of the state. Goading it to do so 
is the responsibility of intellectuals in the security area, a responsibility 
that can only be discharged by deconstruction of the dominant narrative. 
Security analysts need to reopen the discourse to include these two issues 
to fulfill their social responsibility. 


http://www.ipcs.org/article/terrorism/terrorism-and- 

intellectual-responsibility-820.html 


The Fiction Of ‘Minority Terror’ 


Lately, the campaign of one of the two leading contender for the prime 
ministerial post, Narendra Modi, has come under a cloud brought on by 
what appears to be an intelligence operation that went awry. The dust up 
between IB and CBI indicates political considerations have likely led to 
the Ishrat Jahan ‘encounter’ case being taken to its logical conclusion. The 
Sadiq Jamal ‘encounter’ that is also under legal process suggests a pattern. 
The connecting thread between the two is the logic of the ‘encounter’ 
given out as neutralisation of ‘terrorists’ in search of Mr. Modi’s scalp in 
revenge for the Gujarat carnage. The plausible aim being sold is that this 
was not only to get even, but to plunge the state into another round of 
communal strife that would result in political and recruitment gains 
for extremists as also for their across-the-border sponsors. 

However, what has been considered a ‘conspiracy theory’ so far has 
acquired credence in light of the emerging facts of the case. The killings 
are now revealed allegedly as an intelligence handiwork with imprint 
of the then IB hand in Gujarat, Rajendra Kumar, now heading for 
retirement as Special Director in IB. It is apparent that the encounters 
were instead, ‘encounters’, staged to embellish the political fortunes of 
the right wing party, if not Mr. Modi himself. In 2004, the ruling party, 
the BJP was facing elections. While it had built up the ‘India Shining’ 
narrative, it wanted to finesse its campaign by also touting its security 
record. Therefore, it’s resort under Home Minister, LK Advani, to 
innovative means utilising pliant, if not like-minded, intelligence and 
policing resources under control. 

It would be two birds with one stone: both contenders for Sardar 
Patel’s legacy as strong man from Gujarat, Advani and Modi, stood to 
gain as present-day Lauh Purushs. Besides, the party’s one point agenda 
of minority bashing for mobilising of the majority as a ‘vote bank’ was 
furthered with the minority painted as a terror inclined fifth column. 
On the foreign policy front, the gains were to keep Pakistan in the 
terror doghouse, lest its new found post 9/11 proximity to the US upset 
India’s long standing foreign policy plank of Pakistani complicity in all 
of India’s internal problems. This helped obfuscate the internal origin 
of these problems, specifically in the communal agenda of Hindu ultra- 


nationalists. 

To begin at the beginning, it must be said that the ideological stage 
management for receptivity of the narrative had been in place for at least 
three decades. Ironically, its origins can be attributed to the Congress 
under Indira Gandhi leaning towards what is now known as ‘soft 
Hindutva’ in her post Emergency re-emergence. The formation of the 
explicitly Hindu nationalist, BJP, was in that era. This made Congress 
lurch further to the right in order to undercut the natural constituency of 
the BJP amongst conservatives. Thus, the eighties reflected the Congress’s 
ability to be all things to all people. Economic liberalisation, dating to 
the same time period, enlarged the middle classes. The conservative 
tendencies of this class were heightened by the energy acquired by the 
hitherto under-classes. It may be recalled that the Mandal report, that 
acquired fame a decade later, was tendered in 1980. But reference to this 
is to get ahead of the story. 

The Congress set the precedent of internal security becoming an 
election issue. Its allusion to the ‘external hand’ in wake of the Sikh 
massacres in Delhi on the felling of Indira Gandhi led, in addition to 
the sympathy wave, to its resounding victory. Left with only two seats 
in the national assembly, the BJP learnt its lessons. It proceeded to take 
advantage of Congress missteps in keeping both communal lobbies, of 
the majority and the minority, pacified by uncalled for concessions. 
By end of the eighties, it had wrested the communal agenda from the 
Congress. While Congress caused the opening of the locks to the Babri 
Masjid, it was BJP that proceeded to profit. Forming part of the coalition 
that displaced the Congress, the BJP’s appetite was whetted. 

Panicked by the resurfacing of the Mandal report on empowerment 
of the backward classes at VP Singh’s rally at India Gate, it apprehended 
a threat to its agenda of manufacturing a permanent constituency of the 
Hindu majority. This caused Advani to speedily take to a ‘yatra’ on a 
‘rath’ that, as intended, left communal riots in its wake. The culmination 
of the strategy was in the demolition of the Babri Masjid at Ayodhya on 
the day of infamy, 6 December 1992. PV Narasimha Rao, rumoured to 
be a ‘soft Hindutvadi’ himself, was relieved at being released from the 
burden of resolving the dispute, beset as he was by daunting problems 
such as Kashmir, Punjab and realigning the economy along Manmohan 
Singh’s lines. 

Without the reliable coordinates of the Cold War to guide it and sans 


the support of the USSR, India was adrift. Finding its feet, as were most 
states including the US and Russia, took most of the decade. Security 
emerged as a significant policy front. Twinned with belt tightening of 
liberalisation it led to a siege mentality that a minority government 
could not break out from. Internationally, the mujahedeen’s spread 
from Afghanistan, now dormant, to other frontiers such as Bosnia, led 
to ascendance of the discourse on Muslim ‘fundamentalism’. It found 
resonance in India, one accentuated by its security predicament in 
Kashmir. 

The external hand of the ubiquitous intelligence agency, the ISI, 
came handy. The ISI, buoyed by its role in the exit of the Soviets from 
Afghanistan, found a fresh pasture for attention in Kashmir. Shifting gear 
from Punjab, it caused the eclipse of ethnic nationalism of JKLF by the 
extremist Hizbul Mujahedeen. Soon the indigenous base was displaced 
by assorted Pakistani criminals and would-be Jihadists in Kashmir. This 
progressively tied down India’s redoubtable army, increasing Delhi’s 
sense of siege. Eventually, when the BJP returned to power in its second 
stint (the first premature grasp lasting a mere thirteen days), it blast its 
way out with the ‘Shakti’ tests. 

The improbable fallout was increased proximity with the US. The 
global agenda was then getting increasingly dominated by a concern with 
expansion of ‘Muslim fundamentalism’, as the expression of Muslim 
angst at Orientalist ministrations and intrusions into their lands came 
to be known in the western-dominated discourse. The A1 Qaeda that 
had spread its anti-American wings to Africa came back home to roost 
in a Taliban sanctuary in Afghanistan. The US needed a replacement 
for Pakistan that had incurred its displeasure over its ‘Islamic Bomb’. 
India readily offered itself in the Strobe Talbott-Jaswant Singh parlays. 
Pakistan, finding itself pushed into a corner, and subject to its typical civil- 
military games, upped-the-ante in Kashmir. Unable to countenance the 
Nawaz Sharif-Vajpayee initiative at Lahore in February 1999, the military 
sabotaged it in the heights above Kargil. The bad blood culminated in 
the turn-of-century drama at Kandahar. While in the popular narrative 
the culmination of this was in the twin attacks on Indian democracy - on 
the J&K Assembly in October and on Parliament in December 2001 - 
there is more to these and in this possibility, if not fact, lies the remainder 
of this paper: advent of ‘black operations’. 

9/11 charged the global agenda and in its impact changed the regional 


one. Pakistan was back to being the ‘frontline’ state. India that had been 
working to have Pakistan declared a ‘terror sponsoring state’ instead 
wanted the status, with Pakistan at the global crosshairs as the fount 
of global terror. Even though it did have a case, as the retrospective 
twining ‘AfPak’ seems to suggest, India was disappointed that US needed 
Pakistan’s strategic location more than acknowledging India’s long 
standing security concerns. A plausible case has been built elsewhere 
to suggest that the Parliament attack was engineered by Indian security 
agencies. If true then the logic of this would be that it was intended to get 
India get back into bed with the US, wherefrom it had been displaced by 
wily Musharraf acceding to the US threat of being ‘bombed back into the 
stone age’ in case it did not oblige. 

The massive Indian military mobilisation in wake of the dastardly 
attack, whosoever the perpetrator, set the stage for Narendra Modi’s 
intrusion into the national consciousness at best as a modern day Nero 
due to his act of omission and at worst as complicit in the Gujarat 
carnage as an act of commission. The mobilisation had raised the India- 
Pakistan and, at one remove, its internal reflection in a Hindu-Muslim 
tension to a higher level. Amidst this, the Godhra incident occurred. 
Under Modi’s benign watch, mobs were let loose on a hapless minority 
across his state. Castigated by Vajpayee for failure to uphold Rajdharma 
but protected by Advani, he did not have the grace to resign. Post-crisis 
investigations have revealed the planned nature of the pogrom. The fact 
that the railway ministry report suggests that the Godhra fire was not 
one set from without, it is not without basis to believe that Godhra was 
yet another instance of ‘black operations’ in order to serve as a spark. 
In the context of the India-Pakistan context then, it could well had the 
additional aim of suggesting to Pakistan that it get off India’s back lest 
India set upon its minority in retribution. It bears recall that Pakistan 
had acquired insurance against Indian military retribution for its proxy 
war by emulating India in gaining the Bomb. Thus, the Godhra-Gujarat 
crisis must counter-intuitively be included among the precursors of 
series of incidents of suspect credentials that form the focus of this White 
Paper. 

This brings the storyback where it began, with the Ishrat Jahan killing, 
along with three others. The pincers of the law and investigations are 
catching up with those responsible. Rajendra Kumar, then the IB head 
in Gujarat, and his reporting chain in Delhi, appear to be in the know. 


It is no wonder then that there is a rear guard action on by a former 
IB chief, Mr. Dowal, using the resources of and his position in a right 
wing think tank, trying to impinge that the law and government are 
culpable of subverting the intelligence apparatus for parochial political 
ends. Dowal, incidentally, was inserted as IB chief rather hurriedly by the 
premature forcing out his predecessor before the UPA government that 
had just come into government really finding its feet at about the time 
Ishrat Jahan attained martyrdom. This is of a piece with the intelligence 
handiwork that has preceded this case, that has a narrative fostered by 
interested forces and propagated by gullible and in instances of complicit 
media of a minority hand in all terror instances across the land over the 
preceding decade. 

But before going further, a caveat is in order. There is little doubt that 
there has been a duet between extremists in both communities. While 
the mother formation, the RSS, and its affiliates, the VHP, Bajrang Dal 
etc, have set the agenda, they have found an echo in minority extremists. 
The agenda of the former is broader: nothing less than usurpation of 
the state, undermining of the Constitution and change of complexion 
of India as a nation. Those indulging in reactive violence among the 
several communities that form India’s minority across the land have had 
to defend themselves. While this does not absolve them of resorting to 
violence, the fact is that the right to self-defence and the complicity (to 
an extent) of the police in the majoritarian project have rendered them 
with little alternate recourse. The socio-economic indicators of the 
minority, never enthusing, have over the past two decades of ascendance 
of the other backward classes, left the minority behind since it cannot 
constitutionally partake of the reservations windfall. Thus, it has fallen 
in some respects to below that of the Scheduled Castes and Tribes that 
have traditionally brought up the rear. Coupled with ghettoisation 
brought on by the violence perpetrated in various locales by Hindutva 
inspired mobs, the minority has lost ground in the national scheme. If 
backwardness figures among ‘root causes’ then there is a rationale, if not 
excuse, for participation of members of the minority in violence. This 
does not necessarily have roots in a violent religion as the media, global 
media included, has tried to project it, but in disadvantages that Muslims 
face in a globalising world and liberalising India. 

That said; it is self-evident that this rationale is not applicable for 
majoritarian extremists. They are engaged in attempting to twist India to 


their image and gain power over the state and its institutions and society. 
One technique for mobilising support for their project to gain power and 
ideological currency is to place the minority on the back-foot. This is 
not a new phenomenon but has its roots in the pre Independence era in 
which fascist influences from Europe blew intruded into the intellectual 
space otherwise dominated by the freedom movement and its inclusive 
nationalism. The attempt was to keep the upper classes ensconced atop 
the societal pyramid, lest the sentiment of freedom and equality prevalent 
in mainstream nationalist discourse undermine the traditional social, 
economic and political order. The ‘Other’ was found in the minority for 
projection of India’s problems and weaknesses historically. The under¬ 
researched culpability of majoritarian communalists for Partition has 
emboldened them to take their discourse forward. Muslims have had to 
struggle to break out from the stigma of Partition. The habit of associating 
them with the difficult neighbour has been exploited since and finds 
expression even at the beginning of this century in the form of bomb 
blasts and terror attacks that are taken uncritically as the minority’s 
handiwork. 

The project of insinuating that all terror instances are minority 
perpetrated has been operationalised. Central to this has been the 
advent, as mentioned, of ‘black operations’. These as known to the the 
intelligence ‘trade’, are actions conducted in such a manner as to implicate 
another party for the action rather than the party that carried out the 
action itself. Carried out covertly, there is little evidence left behind. 
Usually this handicap in evidence is taken disprove allegations of ‘black 
operations’ as ‘conspiracy theories’. Terming anything a conspiracy 
theory is a technique to marginalise it. Therefore, the sense in the 
theory is discounted and the evidence which otherwise needs gathering 
remains unexploited. For anyone to claim an action as a black operation 
is to start out with a disadvantage. Not having looked for evidence, it 
will be pointed out that there is no evidence. On the contrary, in black 
operations, evidence is planted to suggest that the party it is intended 
to implicate actually carried out the action. The media, ever susceptible 
to the grapevine; strategists, some of whom are closet Hindutvavadis; 
institutional spokespersons, inspired by institutional self-interest; and 
gullible folk who have never heard of Franz Kafka, propagate the myth. 
This means those highlighting an action as a black operation, suffer a 
triple handicap. This is the challenge faced. On the plus side is the fact 


that in the case here, the perpetrators have been both over-confident 
and under-competent, and worse contemptuous of the good sense and 
patriotism of the citizens of all communities in India. This makes for a 
plausible case for at a minimum reopening what are ‘shut’ cases not only 
in legal terms but also in the vestiges of the mind. 

India has been ‘living in interesting times’. The terror discourse has 
escalated ever since the right wing has been swept out of power at the Union 
level. As mentioned, the Ishrat Jahan case dates to the first turnover of this 
century at Delhi, 2004. Likewise, when it came to the 2009 hustings, there 
was an upswing in the bomb blasts that this time round were taken into 
the metropolitan space. The middle class, ascendant since liberalisation, 
was directly affected and unwittingly fell victim to the manufactured 
discourse. It was fearful that its ‘golden goose’, the economy in upswing, 
will take a dive in case terror was to drive off investment. The middle 
class felt a sense of self-worth that they appeared to be sharing the same 
predicament, if not paranoia, as their role models, the Americans. They 
needed to project their fears on to something. The ‘Other’ in the form of 
a disadvantaged minority came handy. This made ‘minority terror’ into 
a home truth, prevailing common sense, despite courageous individuals 
pointing out that the ‘emperor wears no clothes’ with careful argument 
and diligent uncovering of evidence, such as indomitable Arundhati Roy 
and immortal Hemant Karkare. 

The ease of black operations owed to a combination of several factors. 
Globally, George ‘Dubya’ Bush had run amok. India was spellbound, 
going on to signing a still-born nuclear pact with the global hegemon. 
Strategists wanting to paint India into the same corner as the US, pointed 
to the Al Qaeda connection behind every Kashmiri bush, and when that 
did not seem to work, owing to US needing Pakistan more than India, 
as inspiration behind every blast in India. The Indian Mujahedeen was 
conjured up to depict a penetration of India of Islamists. At the state 
level, the institutions of state, in particular its security services and 
intelligence agencies, which are of conservative ethos to begin with, had 
been contaminated more than eye could see in the preceding six years of 
NDA tenure. The detoxification necessary for a return to professionalism 
was not done as thoroughly as necessary since the Congress continues to 
dread its own shadow, fearful of ‘losing’ the Hindu vote. A case to point 
of its anxieties is the hanging of Afzal Guru, to; in the words of the court, 
assuage the ‘collective conscience’. 


Additionally, the Indian military came up with a conventional 
doctrine termed ‘Cold Start’. This implied readiness for a hair-trigger 
response to terror provocations from Pakistan. A cover was therefore 
necessary to manufacture: of Pakistani terror complicity and penetration 
of India’s innards. This would have helped diplomatically justify India’s 
departure from UN Charter era norms against aggression. India’s 
proximity to the US, that had taken out a doctrine of preventive war, and 
Israel, that has a doctrine of self-defence in face of cumulative attacks 
that, in themselves, do not amount to armed attacks, has shaped India’s 
thinking. There was a strategic cover to paint Pakistan black, a hue that 
Pakistan did not need much help with. Pakistan’s intelligence agency has 
indeed reached into India for perpetrating unspeakable acts such as the 
Mumbai train bombings and the inordinately odious Mumbai 26/11. It 
has used its operatives as also support at times from local communities 
alienated by mob violence and often unjust prosecution in their wake. 
The fact is that the magnitude of such support was greatly exaggerated by 
rogue elements among intelligence agencies, such as military intelligence 
men associated with Abhinav Bharat, building on this to help propagate 
the ideological agenda of the Hindu Right. The terror incidents that they 
have carried out under the guise that these are minority perpetrated gave 
minority terror a whole new, undeserved dimension, that explains the 
term ‘fiction’ in the title here. 

It is only with time that the fiction has unravelled and only incompletely 
so. Samjhauta Express, Malegaon, Mecca Masjid, and lately, the Bodh 
Gaya blasts; the doings of an assortment of Swamis from Aseemanand 
to Sadhvi Pragya Thakur; and the untimely (for these forces) winding 
down of the Kashmir conflict since 2004 have enabled a reversal of sorts 
of the hegemonic discourse. Pakistan, under pressure on its western front 
and sufficiently deterred by prospects of Cold Start, has decelerated its 
anti-India gameplan. This element of self-regulation on part of Pakistan, 
and its strategic distancing from terror instances of India by pointing 
to India’s very own discourse that these were minority perpetrated, has 
been a case of hit-wicket for black propaganda operatives. Pursuit of a few 
cases to their logical conclusion by the government has also resulted in 
deterring rogue operatives and their henchmen in the rightist woodwork. 
The counter-discourse in the media, where some national periodicals 
have made a valiant contribution, and by activists has also contained the 
tide somewhat but not quite rolled it back. 


That the phenomenon of black operations awaits being dusted and 
reused soon is in the prevalent scenario mongering that has it that 
Pakistan and its terror infrastructure will be back to business once the 
Americans leave Afghanistan in 2014. Therefore, the energy with which 
cases need being pursued against black operatives is sapped to an extent. 
India also does not want to have diplomatic egg on its face in revealing 
an internal hand responsible for what it has largely castigated Pakistan 
for all these years. The Congress, best aware of chinks in its own armour, 
is also fearful of a spirited counter attack by the right wing opposition 
were it to go for the jugular. It does not want to pay an electoral price for 
the truth. 

This is not a minority tract. It is also not of minority origin, but 
informed by the work of many courageous intellectuals, field workers 
and concerned citizens, many of whom are god-fearing Hindus, abiding 
atheists and staunch liberals. It therefore has a national imprint. It is for 
the state to be responsive. By all means, it must let justice take its toll 
in respect of violence in which minority members are involved making 
violence fall by the way side as an instrument of utility or choice. But to 
be even handed, at the very least it could prosecute those it already has 
in its sights. This will deter the phenomenon from resurfacing. However, 
if the this only helps inform the common man decide on his vote wisely 
in elections, it would have served a purpose. It would help preserve India 
and, more importantly, Truth. Satyamev Jayate! Jai Hind! 
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